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Infinite  Power,  eternal  Lord, 
How  sov'reign  is  thy  hand! 

All  nature  rose  t'  obey  thy  word, 
And  moves  at  thy  command. 

With  steady  course  the  shining  sun 
Keeps  his  appointed  way, 

And  all  the  hours  obedient  run 
The  circle  of  the  day. 

—John  Wesley 


MAY  25,  1948 
8  A.M. 


K^kapter    LJn 


The  may  sunlight  fell  across  the  mahogany  table  in  the 
dining  room.  The  outsize  slice  of  sunshine  that  lighted  the 
Millets'  apartment  was  one  of  the  many  pleasant  features  of 
living  on  East  Fifty-seventh  Street.  They  could  see  the  East 
River  only  by  craning  out  of  the  window,  but  it  was  good 
to  feel  that  it  was  there.  This  morning  a  wind,  freshened  by 
playing  on  its  surface,  sent  the  curtains  puffing  out  into 
soft  bulges. 

"Fay,  do  eat  up  your  oatmeal.  You've  been  shoving  it 
round  and  round  in  your  saucer  for  five  minutes  without 
taking  a  mouthful.  It  must  be  stone-cold/' 

Fay  put  her  spoon  down  and  pushed  her  plate  away. 

"I  can't  eat  just  now.  There's  something  I  want  to  do 
first." 

Fay  looked  tentatively  from  her  mother  at  one  end  of  the 
table  to  her  father  at  the  other.  She  was  eight  years  old.  Her 
coloring  was  sallow;  her  large  dark  eyes  looked  in  solemn, 
almost  reproachful,  appraisal  at  the  world  around  her.  She 
had  bands  on  her  teeth,  slippery  straight  brown  hair  tied 
into  two  pigtails,  and  a  large,  high  forehead  too  easily  fur- 
rowed into  a  frown.  Her  parents  hoped  that  the  frown  would 
disappear  along  with  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles  through 


which  she  was  sentenced  for  a  few  years  to  peer  intensely  at 
life.  The  best  that  could  be  said  of  her  looks  thus  far  was 
that  they  were  interesting.  A  plain  child  often  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  beautiful  parent,  and  it  was  her  father's 
conviction  that  Fay  was  only  the  chrysalis  from  which  one 
day  would  unfold  the  perfect  replica  of  her  mother. 

There  was  about  Faith  Millet's  looks  something  uncal- 
culated.  To  the  world  in  which  she  moved,  at  that  particular 
junction  in  New  York  life  where  the  arts  and  what  passes  for 
society  rub  shoulders,  she  presented  a  mixture  of  freshness 
and  sophistication  which  flattered  her  admirers  into  believ- 
ing that  they  alone  could  savor  her  quality.  Foreign  musi- 
cians, looking  at  her  high  cheekbones  and  the  direct  gaze  of 
her  wide,  dark  eyes,  would  wave  their  hands  and  talk  of  the 
Madonna.  Hard-bitten  Park  Avenue  hostesses,  looking 
down  on  her  five  feet  two  and  her  straight,  short  hair,  would 
say,  "She's  a  sweet  little  thing,"  completely  assured  that 
she  would  not  poach  on  their  particular  preserves  of  en- 
deavor. Her  mouth  was  large— possibly  a  little  too  square— 
her  coloring,  like  that  of  a  child,  sallow.  Her  skin  was  of  the 
sort  that  in  summer  skipped  any  phase  of  sunburn  and 
passed  at  once  to  a  smooth  olive  tan.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  planes  of  cheek,  brow,  and  chin  there  was  something 
about  her  face  in  repose  that  was  nearly  stern;  it  was  cer- 
tainly serious.  But  in  animation  it  seemed  to  burn,  where 
another's  might  merely  have  sparkled,  with  some  inner  fire 
of  intensity  banked  deep  within  her. 

Faith  turned  her  eyes  gravely  on  her  child  and  spoke  in  as 
coaxing  a  voice  as  she  could  manage,  "But,  dear,  eat  your 
oatmeal,  and  then  do  whatever  it  is  you  want  to  do." 

Fay's  frown  deepened. 

"But,  Mummy,  please.  This  is  something  special.  Daddy's 
almost  through,  and  it's  something  I  have  to  do  when  you're 
both  here.' 


Faith  and  Eric  exchanged  a  look  in  which  each  asked  the 
other  for  support  in  the  indulgence  both  knew  would  be 
granted. 

Fay  went  on,  'It's  because  it's  your  anniversary.  May  I  go 
and  get  something,  Mummy,  please?" 

"Well,  just  this  once.  But  afterward  youVe  got  to  finish 
up  your  cereal." 

Fay  dashed  down  the  hall  to  her  bedroom,  at  top  speed, 
and  then  back  to  the  dining  room.  Just  at  the  threshold,  as 
though  a  hand  had  reached  out  to  catch  her  by  the  throat, 
she  hesitated,  stopped,  and  half  turned  away,  stiff  and 
awkward. 

Both  parents  tossed  her  encouragement. 

"Show  it  to  us,  darling.  Is  it  a  surprise?" 

"Come  on,  Fay,  let's  see  what  you've  got." 

"It's  really  pewy,  and  I  hate  it." 

She  came  toward  them  reluctantly,  trailing  one  foot  after 
the  other,  holding  before  her,  with  a  look  of  scornful  repudi- 
ation, the  work  of  her  own  hands.  She  put  down  on  the 
table  a  wooden  birdhouse,  painted  white,  with  a  green 
roof. 

Faith  and  Eric  exclaimed  in  delighted  unison.  The  child's 
assurance  began  to  seep  back.  She  said,  with  a  touch  of  dis- 
cernible pride,  "I  made  it.  In  Woodshop." 

"Fay,  darling!  You  didn't!  All  yourself?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  know?  Let's  have  a  look."  Eric 
reached  for  the  house. 

Now  the  elation  of  achievement  bubbled  over.  Fay 
danced  around  to  her  father  and  clung  close  to  him,  inside 
the  curve  of  his  arm,  her  words  tumbling  out  in  shrill  excite- 
ment, "And  look,  Daddy!  I  painted  it  all  myself,  to  match 
the  house  at  Mt.  Kisco.  Look!  Over  the  front  door,  do  you 
see  something?  Look,  Daddy,  look!" 

"Well,  bless  my  soul!  E.  M.  on  one  side,  and  F.  M.  on  the 
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other.  Our  initials,  and  over  the  door,  1938-1948.  Here, 
show  it  to  your  mother." 

Tears  were  already  in  Faith's  eyes;  she  blinked  them  back 
hard  as  she  held  the  house  in  both  hands. 

"Darling,  I've  got  to  give  you  a  kiss.  And  another.  And 
another.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  a  beautiful  bird- 
house." 

"That's  just  what  Mrs.  Van  said." 

"Mrs.  Van?  Has  she  seen  it  already?" 

"The  afternoon  you  and  Daddy  had  to  drive  over  to 
White  Plains  to  see  that  violinist  and  you  were  so  mad 
because  you  wanted  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  I  told  you 
Mrs.  Van  came  in  when  you  were  out.  Well,  I  showed  it  to 
her  then." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  who  owned  the  sixty  acres  of  beautiful 
Westchester  County  out  of  which  the  Millets'  two  acres 
had  been  carved,  was  a  patron  saint  of  the  family,  beloved 
by  each  in  a  quite  personal  way  and  by  all  in  a  solid  mass 
devotion. 

Faith's  voice  was  all  warmth.  "I'm  sure  Mrs.  Van  must 
have  loved  it,  darling.  She  knows  so  much  about  all  the  birds 
out  there  maybe  she'll  have  some  idea  where  we  should  put 
it,  unless  you've  already  decided.  Have  you?" 

"Yes!  In  the  big  tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden  path— you 
know,  where  all  those  smelly  white  flowers  are." 

"In  the  maple  tree!  Near  the  syringa  bushes.  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  place.  There  are  bluebirds  there,  and  wrens. 
Why,  maybe  even  a  martin " 

Eric  interrupted.  "What'll  you  bet  a  sparrow  beats  them 
all  to  it?" 

Fay  screamed  in  hysterical  rapture  over  the  success  of  her 
surprise. 

Faith  attempted  a  cooling  word.  "Now,  darling,  do  get 
at  your  cereal.  Eric,  please." 


A  meaningful  look  flashed  the  warning  between  them: 
remember  what  Miss  Thompson  wrote  on  her  last  report. 

In  essence  this  report  had  said,  "Fay's  teachers  feel  that 
she  comes  to  school  every  morning  overtired  and  overstimu- 
lated.  We  have  found  this  often  to  be  the  case  with  only 
children.  We  suggest  that  the  parents  attempt  to  readjust 
their  own  emotional  and  intellectual  tone  for  the  benefit  of 
the  psychological  equilibrium  of  the  child." 

This  reprimand  had  made  Eric  rage,  and  he  had,  because 
of  it,  taken  a  purposeful  pleasure  in  involving  Fay  in  con- 
versations sure  to  deepen  her  frown  and  make  her  voice 
grow  shrill  and  the  blue  veins  on  her  white  neck  stand  out 
in  frightening  relief.  He  would  administer  shots  of  fearful 
joy  with  such  jabs  as,  "Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 
if  you  were  to  start  in  saying  the  multiplication  table  right 
this  minute,  and  go  on  all  your  life  long,  you  still  wouldn't 
come  to  the  end  of  it?"  or  "I  bet  you  can't  say  Peggy  Bab- 
cock  very  fast,  five  times,  without  a  mistake."  Then  was 
bound  to  come  a  wild  attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
followed  by  a  crescendo  of  laughter  and  shrieks. 

Today  he  was  in  a  mood  to  conspire  with  Fay  to  under- 
mine her  mother's  attempt  at  discipline.  He  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table.  "Maybe  I  have  a  surprise,  too, 
for  Mummy.  Come  on,  Fay,  and  see  if  we  can  locate  a  small 
package  in  the  bedroom," 

Faith  sat  alone,  feeling  the  sunlight  and  her  happiness 
warm  her  gently.  A  tenth  wedding  anniversary  set  a  frame 
around  the  familiar.  Each  feature  of  her  life  stood  out  in  a 
new  perspective,  seen  with  freshly  perceiving  eyes,  cherished 
as  never  before. 

A  shadow  snuffed  out  the  shaft  of  warmth  at  her  neck. 
Eric  came  to  where  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
stooped  over  to  kiss  her.  He  handed  her  a  small  package. 

"I  hope  it's  worthy  of  the  collection,"  he  said. 
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Fay  was  already  jumping  straight  up  and  down,  her  feet 
tight  together,  as  though  she  were  on  a  pogo  stick. 

Faith  fumbled  with  the  bridal-white  satin  ribbon  and  the 
tissue-paper  wrappings.  Then  she  uncovered  the  box.  First 
came  a  sharp  catch  in  her  breath,  followed  by  a  protracted, 
rapturous  o-o-h/  With  gentle  care  she  removed  the  object  of 
her  reverential  wonder  and  held  cupped  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  seashell. 

She  turned  it  slowly  from  side  to  side,  apparently  uncon- 
vinced by  what  she  saw.  Finally  she  spoke.  "Eric,  it  can't  be! 
I  thought  there  weren't  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  in 
the  world!  Is  it— really— a  Thatcheria  miiabilis?" 

His  beaming  smile  of  satisfaction  was  her  answer. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?  Was  it  the  wonderful  Fulton?" 

"It  was." 

"Who's  Fulton,  Mummy?"  Fay  was  breathing  hard  over 
the  precious  object,  visibly  a  little  disappointed  in  the  actu- 
ality. 

"He's  a  man  in  London,  dear.  But  this  shell  is  one  of  the 
rarest  in  the  whole  world.  It  comes  from  miles  and  miles 
away,  out  of  the  sea,  somewhere  off  Japan." 

Again  her  eyes  returned  to  study  every  detail.  Its  color  was 
the  pale  ivory  of  a  folded  lily.  Tenderly  her  fingertips 
touched  the  mat  surface,  as  fragile  as  an  eggshell,  and  she 
wondered  how  any  such  object  could  have  survived,  intact, 
the  numberless  miles  it  had  traveled.  Gently  she  caressed 
the  entrance  to  the  icy  blue-white  aperture,  shining  with  a 
ceramic-like  luster  in  contrast  to  the  outside  surface. 

Now  Fay's  bony  little  fingers  were  reaching  with  an  insist- 
ence not  to  be  denied. 

"Give  it  to  me,  Mummy!  I  want  to  hear  what  the  wild 
waves  are  saying!" 

The  ritual  of  holding  each  new  addition  to  her  mother's 
collection  to  her  ear,  protesting  each  time  that  she  could 
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hear  the  roar  of  the  waves,  was  a  tradition.  Fay  had  been 
trained  to  handle  each  shell  as  though  it  were  glass.  Gently 
she  held  the  new  toy  to  her  cheek,  and  her  face  lit  up. 

"I  hear  them,  Mummy!  I  hear  them!  You  try.  Maybe  you 
can,  with  this  one/' 

Faith  took  the  shell  and  held  it  to  her  own  ear.  She  shook 
her  head  in  mock  sadness  and  put  it  down.  "Not  even  on 
my  anniversary,  darling.  I  think  you're  a  great  humbug,  and 
there  is  no  noise,  anyway." 

"Yes,  there  is,  too!  Isn't  there,  Daddy?" 

Anna's  face  appeared  and  disappeared  through  the  swing- 
ing door,  like  a  cuckoo  out  of  a  cuckoo  clock,  an  inexorable 
reminder  of  the  passing  of  time. 

Suddenly  Faith  became  firm.  "This  celebration  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  Sit  down,  Fay.  Eric,  darling,  do  drink  your 
coffee  before  it's  cold.  There!  Now!"  Faith  looked  about  her 
as  the  family  was  brought  back  within  the  boundaries  of 
its  customary  routine.  Fay,  accepting  the  inevitable,  sighed 
that  the  fun  was  over  and  settled  down  seriously  to  the  busi- 
ness of  clearing  her  plate  while  Faith  and  Eric  exchanged 
one  more  happy  look. 

"You're  not  forgetting  Mr.  Roberts  tonight?" 

"How  could  I?  I've  been  living  for  it  for  weeks.  It'll  be 
something  nice  to  look  forward  to.  I  seem  to  be  in  for  one 
of  those  days." 

"One  of  what  days,  Mummy?" 

"Fay!  Daddy  and  I  are  talking."  Faith  pointedly  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Eric.  "I've  bitten  off  about  twice  as  many 
things  as  there's  time  for,  which  means  that  I'll  enjoy  none 
of  them.  I  promised  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  I'd  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  club  for  the  lunch  they're  giving  for  Sedlmak. 
There'll  be  questions  from  the  floor  and  a  general  catfight. 
And  I  hate  it  that  I  can't  lunch  with  Clara.  Only  an  hour 
at  Grand  Central  between  trains  isn't  very  satisfactory." 
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"I  forgot  this  was  the  day  she  was  coming.  Be  sure  to  give 
her  my  love." 

Faith  smiled.  "I  will,  dear,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  can  deliver 
your  message  so  that  it  will  carry  much  conviction." 

"Come  on,  that's  not  fair.  I  do  send  Clara  my  love." 

"All  right.  After  all,  there's  no  special  reason  you  should 
like  Clara/' 

"Darling,  you  know  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  You 
must  admit  Clara  thought  you  were  throwing  yourself  away 
when  you  married  me." 

"Well,  if  she  did,  she  was  only  returning  the  compliment 
some  of  your  friends  paid  me." 

"Such  as?" 

"Well,  Dusty  de  Chambord,  for  one." 

"I'd  hardly  call  Dusty  de  Chambord  a  friend.  She  was 
more  of  a— of  a  Fury." 

"She  certainly  pursued  you  like  one." 

Eric  rummaged  a  moment  through  his  recollections  and 
then  brought  out,  "You  must  admit  that  old  Mona  has  been 
nice  from  the  very  first." 

"Ye-es.  But  you  know  Mona." 

Eric  smiled.  "Unfortunately  I  do— blowing  hot  one  day 
and  cold  the  next.  I  only  say  you  have  managed  to  keep  in 
her  good  books  pretty  steadily,  and  someone  deserves  some 
credit." 

"Then  I'll  take  it,  thank  you."  Faith's  face  suddenly 
broadened  into  a  happy  smile  of  satisfaction.  "Darling, 
actually  better  than  your  friends,  better  than  my  friends, 
I  like  our  friends.  Look  at  Mrs.  Van  Eyck.  She  doesn't  ac- 
cept me  because  I'm  your  wife,  or  you  because  you're  my 
husband.  She  simply  accepts  the  Millets." 

"Am  I  part  of  the  Millets,  Mummy?"  Fay's  voice  was 
tentative,  as  though  she  were  expecting  to  be  sent  back  to 


her  cereal  with  a  reprimand.  Unexpectedly,  her  mother 
melted. 

"You  are  the  Millets,  darling/'  Faith  said.  Then,  catching 
herself  up  from  this  detour  into  sentiment,  she  turned  back 
to  Eric.  "I'D  be  awfully  anxious  until  I  really  see  Clara.  You 
know  I  have  a  horrid  idea  that  Sonny  may  be  seriously  31." 

Fay  pressed  the  advantage  just  gained.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  Mummy?" 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  Aunt  Clara  wired  me  she  was  taking 
him  to  Boston  to  the  hospital  and  wanted  me  to  meet  her 
at  the  station,  where  she's  waiting  an  hour  between  trains. 
But  she  didn't  say  what  was  the  trouble." 

"I  wish  he  could  come  over  while  he's  here." 

"So  do  I.  Maybe  they  can  stop  on  their  way  back.  I'll 
certainly  ask  them." 

"Oh,  boy,  I  hope  they  do." 

Sonny  was  just  Fay's  age  and  was  Faith's  godson— as  Fay 
was  Clara's  goddaughter.  It  was  a  source  of  often-repeated 
regret  to  the  mothers  that  meetings  between  their  children 
were  so  few  and  far  between.  From  the  time  she  could 
speak,  Fay  had  prayed  for  a  brother.  (Faith  used  to  wonder 
if  she  had  arrived  at  such  a  conscious  desire  on  her  own,  or  if 
the  sensitive  child's  sharp  antennae  had  picked  up  her 
father's  longing.)  When  her  prayers  remained  unanswered 
she  began  weaving  around  Sonny  Hedman's  distant  and 
unsuspecting  head  fantastic  imaginings.  She  saw  him  in  his 
native  setting,  her  mother's  own  home  town  of  Freetown, 
Illinois,  swashbuckling  about  with  gun  or  hatchet,  plotting 
schemes  how  someday  he  might  come  to  New  York,  so  that 
together  they  might  set  forth  on  exploits  of  derring-do. 
Though  Faith  was  fully  aware  that  Sonny,  more  than  likely, 
would  turn  on  his  heel  if  confronted  with  Fay's  hero  wor- 
ship, she  still  did  not  discourage  this  harmless  game  of 
make-believe. 


''And  what  else  on  the  agenda  besides  Clara?"  Eric 
brought  her  face  to  face  again  with  her  day. 

'Well,  there's  Fay's  music  lesson.  And,  by  the  way,  dear, 
Anna  will  have  to  call  for  you  because  I've  promised  to  go 
downtown  to  see  Grandma  if  she's  well  enough  to  see  me." 

A  reference  to  the  illness  of  Eric's  mother  was  like  a  black 
cloth  dropped  over  their  family  chirping.  Fay  was  afraid  of 
her  grandmother  even  when  she  was  well,  and  now  her  few 
tiptoed  visits  to  the  room  of  the  dying  old  lady  were  occa- 
sions she  dreaded.  Instinctively  and  abruptly  she  changed 
the  subject. 

"Mummy,  haven't  you  got  any  present  for  Daddy?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  Fay,  but  it's  still  at  the  shop.  Isn't  it  awful? 
—it  isn't  marked  yet."  She  spoke  now  to  Eric.  "Darling,  I 
feel  so  badly,  but  I'm  going  to  pick  it  up  this  afternoon— 
that's  another  of  the  items  on  my  list  for  the  day." 

"You  shouldn't  have  got  me  a  thing.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing in  the  world  I  haven't  got." 

"Lucky  man!" 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  it?" 

"It  makes  you  very  difficult  to  shop  for." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  Will  you  whisper  it  to  me, 
Mummy?"  Fay  turned  appealing  eyes  on  her  mother. 

"No.  Not  now.  You'll  see  it  this  evening.  Anyway,  it's 
nothing,  really." 

Eric  turned  to  Fay.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  nothing 
with  initials  on  it,  Fay?" 

"Oh,  Daddy!  You're  silly!"  Fay  squirmed  her  delighted 
appreciation. 

Faith  watched  the  interchange  between  them  and,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  said  to  herself  what  a  perfect  father  Eric 
was.  He  had  just  said  there  was  nothing  he  wanted  he 
didn't  have.  Certainly  this  last  month  had  brought  him  one 
prize  he  had  served  years  of  apprenticeship  to  achieve.  From 


his  new  perch  as  president  of  one  of  the  most  important 
concert  managements  in  the  country,  at  thirty-six  years  old, 
he  could  tell  himself  there  was  not  a  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
his  business  career  above  him:  he  was  at  the  top.  The  new 
penthouse  into  which  they  were  moving  in  the  fall  would 
offer  an  appropriate  background  for  his  wider  activities  and 
bring  him  added  interest  and  happiness.  But  Faith  knew  that 
in  spite  of  the  rich  harvest  his  ambition  and  drive  had 
brought  him  there  was  a  deeper  part  of  his  being  where  he 
faced  daily  disappointment.  She  never  tasted  this  knowledge 
without  the  bitterness  born  of  a  sense  of  personal  failure.  She 
knew  he  still  hoped  that  a  long-delayed  miracle  might  give 
him  the  son  he  so  wanted— the  son  who  might  bear  his 
beloved  father's  name.  Faith  herself,  in  weak  moments,  still 
let  her  almost  extinct  hopes  be  fanned  to  life  by  married 
friends  who  assured  her,  "My  dear,  I  knew  a  couple  who  were 
married  eleven  years  before  they  had  their  first  child!"  or 
"I  knew  a  couple  who  had  four  girls  and  gave  up  all  hope  of 
a  boy,  so  adopted  one,  and,  my  dear,  within  one  month  the 
woman  was  pregnant— and,  yes,  believe  it  or  not,  her  next 
child  was  a  boy!"  But  the  years  continued  to  pass,  and  Eric's 
hope  (it  was,  with  him,  more  specific  and  more  passionate 
than  with  her)  remained  unanswered.  But  each  year  only 
served  to  prove  for  Faith  the  inherent  sweetness  of  his 
nature.  So  many  fathers  would,  even  if  unconsciously,  have 
taken  out  their  disappointment  on  the  little  girl,  have  made 
her  feel  unwanted  or  inadequate.  Instead  he  had  poured 
onto  her  small  head  all  the  ardor  of  love  and  interest  he 
would  have  given  to  a  boy;  she  was  son  and  daughter  both, 
his  entirely  congenial  little  companion  and  confidante. 

Reluctantly  Faith  broke  into  the  play  of  father  and 
daughter  and  whisked  Fay  off  to  her  room  to  prepare  for 
school. 

Before  the  mirror  of  the  small  bureau  Faith  adjusted  the 


elastic  of  the  hat  under  the  pigtails  at  the  back  of  the  little 
girl's  neck  and  gave  her  the  final  briefing  for  the  day. 

"You  may  take  your  roller  skates  if  you  like,  dear,  because 
we  can  walk  along  the  river  on  the  way  to  your  music  lesson, 
ril  come  for  you  at  school  as  near  to  two  as  I  can  make  it. 
But  if  I'm  not  on  time,  just  put  on  your  roller  skates,  and 
wait  for  me  outside.  I'll  be  along." 

"O.K." 

"And  remember,  Fay,  when  you  get  home,  please Oh, 

dear!  I  must  call  up  Proxy  Parents  for  a  sitter." 

Anguish  was  in  Fay's  voice  and  written  large  on  her 
troubled  little  face.  "Are  you  going  out  tonight?" 

"Yes,  dear.  Daddy  and  I  are  going  to  the  theater.  You 
heard  us  say  he's  taking  me  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  a  present." 

"I  don't  see  why  he  has  to  give  you  another  present.  He's 
given  you  one."  And  then,  with  a  swoop  right  to  the  heart 
of  her  anxiety,  "What  time  will  you  be  home?" 

"Well,  it's  hard  to  say."  Faith  tried  to  make  her  voice 
sound  casual  and  cheerful.  "It  depends  on  when  the  theater 
gets  out,  and  Daddy  might  want  to  have  a  drink  somewhere 
afterward.  But  we  ought  to  be  home  not  much  after 
twelve." 

"Twelve?  But  that's  midnigh.tr  Fay's  voice  was  quaver- 
ing unmistakably.  "Oh,  Mummy,  please  can't  you  get  home 
before  midnight?" 

Faith's  heart  sank.  Here  they  were,  on  the  edge  of  the 
same  routine  that  had  to  be  gone  through  every  time  she  and 
Eric  went  out  for  the  evening.  She  forced  a  crispness  into 
her  tone  that  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Now,  Fay,  you're  eight  years  old,  so  don't  behave  like  a 
baby.  Besides,  remember  it's  not  fair  to  Daddy.  He  wants  to 
give  me  a  lovely  evening.  You'll  simply  spoil  his  pleasure  if 
you're  going  to  be  difficult." 

With  a  firm  push  on  the  resistant  little  back  Faith  started 


the  child  toward  the  door.  "Now,  hurry,  or  you'll  miss  the 
bus.  Run  and  say  good-by  to  Daddy,  and  ask  him  where 
we'll  keep  the  birdhouse  till  Saturday." 

Fay,  scuffling  her  feet,  and  swinging  her  roller  skates  de- 
jectedly in  one  hand  and  her  string  schoolbag  from  the 
other,  trailed  off  down  the  hall,  murmuring,  "It's  no  fair  to 
stay  out  till  midnight." 

Faith  could  hear  voices  from  the  dining  room,  then  a 
squeal  of  laughter,  and  finally  the  door  to  the  outer  hall 
close.  Only  then  did  she  dare  emerge,  to  join  Eric. 

"Was  it  all  right?  I  was  afraid  there'd  be  a  ripsnorting 
scene  on  account  of  the  theater." 

"Thank  God  for  the  birdhouse.  It  was  that  saved  the  day." 

"Eric,  when  do  you  suppose  she's  going  to  grow  up?" 

"I'm  in  no  hurry."  He  pushed  his  chair  back  and  got  up. 

"Miss  Thompson  says  we're  retarding  her.  Of  course  she 
also  says  we're  forcing  her,  but  in  some  strange  way  it  all 
seems  to  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  we  are  the  goats." 

"Well,  damn  Miss  Thompson." 

"Yes.  Or,  at  least,  I  suppose  so."  Faith  spoke  without  con- 
viction. 

"By  the  way,  dear,  speaking  of  that  birdhouse,  you  re- 
member, don't  you,  that  I'm  not  at  all  sure  of  being  able  to 
make  the  country  this  week  end?" 

"Oh,  Eric/"  Faith's  tone  carried  unmistakable  reproach 
along  with  disappointment. 

"I  told  you,  Faith.  It's  Muccia's  broadcast,  and  if  he 
wants  me  to  be  there  there's  just  no  ducking  it.  He's  coming 
to  the  office  this  afternoon,  and  I'll  be  able  to  see  what  sort 
of  shape  his  ego  is  in." 

"What  about  my  ego?" 

"You're  supposed  not  to  have  one— remember?" 

"Why  do  musicians  have  to  be  so  self-centered!"  Faith's 
unavailing  protest  in  the  face  of  the  unchanging  and  un- 


changeable  was  clearly  not  her  first.  "Just  because  you  man- 
age a  singer's  business  I  don't  see  why  your  own  life  has  to 
come  to  a  stop  to  gratify  a  whim  of  his.  You've  heard  Muc- 
cia  sing  hundreds  of  times,  and  it  would  be  so  good  for  you 
to  get  out  of  town,  and  the  garden  will  be  just  at  its  love- 
liest, and " 

"I  know,  Faith,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

Faith  looked  across  the  table  at  her  husband's  features 
and  sighed.  She  remembered  well  the  first  time  she  had  met 
Eric,  in  a  business  interview,  across  a  glass-topped  desk  in  his 
office.  She  had  felt  instinctive  trust  and  respect;  she  had  also 
felt  that  he  was  a  man  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  cross. 
In  ten  years  she  had  not  changed  her  opinion.  His  tightly 
drawn  fine  skin  seemed  barely  to  conceal  the  strength  and 
quality  of  character  within.  He  was  thin;  she  was  sure  that 
during  the  last  few  months  he  had  grown  even  thinner.  His 
color  was  not  good,  and  there  were  lines  of  sleeplessness  by 
his  eyes.  His  blue  eyes,  she  had  come  to  learn,  were  the 
surest  index  to  the  state  of  his  body  and  spirit.  They  could 
fade  out  into  a  milky  paleness  or  intensify  into  the  clear 
bright  blue  which  bespoke  his  Scandinavian  heritage.  His 
hair  was  so  blond  that  it  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  when 
Eric  referred  to  himself  as  a  towhead.  His  forehead  was 
rifled  across  with  fine  horizontal  lines  that  crinkled  up  tight 
when  he  laughed,  like  the  foundation  to  a  wig.  His  nose 
was  decisively  aquiline,  tapering  to  a  thin  tip  at  the  end.  In 
fact,  his  countenance  as  a  whole  suggested  a  profile  more 
than  a  full  face.  The  line  of  his  mouth  was  fine,  and  when 
he  withdrew  into  himself  in  a  sort  of  fierceness  of  concen- 
tration or  determination,  as  he  was  doing  at  the  moment, 
he  could  clamp  it  so  tight  shut  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
lips  at  all.  Though  he  was  actually  more  than  six  feet  tall,  his 
stooping  shoulders  prevented  his  giving  the  impression  of 
his  full  height.  The  general  effect  he  produced  was  distin- 


guished  and  serious,  with  an  aura  of  melancholy  about  him, 
casting  a  reflection  of  humility,  so  that  he  seemed  to  move 
in  a  sort  of  half-light,  unaware  of  his  potential  power.  His 
personality  suggested  the  reverse  of  a  stuffed  shirt,  was  some- 
how more  concave  than  convex. 

Now  his  expression  softened.  "I'll  do  what  I  can  to  but- 
ter up  the  old  boy.  Maybe  if  I  tell  him  about  our  anniversary 
that'll  soften  him.  You'll  have  us  all  jumping  through  hoops 
yet  before  the  day  is  over." 

"Not  you,  my  darling.  I  know  enough  not  to  put  a  hoop 
in  front  of  your  nose.  I  learned  that  long  ago!" 

"Tell  me  honestly,  did  you  ever  want  to?" 

"Perfectly  honestly— no!"  They  laughed  together,  and 
pushed  their  chairs  back  from  the  table  at  the  same  moment. 

Eric  went  to  Faith  and  stood  close  to  her,  letting  his  hand 
fall  on  her  shoulder. 

"You  look  swell  in  that  little  jerkin,  do  you  know  it?" 

"This  negligee?  You've  seen  it  before,  Eric.  Mona  gave  it 
to  me  for  Christmas.  Doesn't  it  look  just  like  Mona?" 

"It  looks  just  like  you  to  me." 

Eric  looked  down  at  her  in  a  proprietary  happiness.  His 
line  of  thought  suddenly  zigzagged  into  the  channel  of  the 
practical.  "Darling,  would  you  take  my  brown  suit  to  the 
tailor's?  Tell  him  the  lining  of  the  right-hand  pocket  is 
ripped,  and  you'd  better  ask  him  to  sponge  the  whole  thing. 
I've  left  it  lying  on  the  chair  in  my  dressing  room." 

"All  right,  dear."  She  started  to  turn  from  him,  but  he 
stopped  her  with  a  firm  pressure  on  the  shoulder.  "Darling, 
I  love  you  so.  I  love  our  life  so,  just  as  it  is.  You  know  there 
are  moments  when  I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  move  forward 
at  all,  even  a  step." 

"Eric!  What's  got  into  you?  It's  going  to  grow  better  and 
better.  You  see  if  it  isn't!" 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  deeply  and  intensely, 


without  speaking.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  full  on  the  mouth. 

"Faith,  you're  the  most  wonderful  wife  a  man  could  ask 
for.  I  probably  don't  say  it  to  you  half  as  often  as  I  should, 
but  I  do  love  you.  I  do." 

Faith  laughed  up  at  him.  "But,  sweetheart,  you  don't 
have  to  speak  as  though  you  had  anyone  to  convince.  You 
convinced  me  long  ago!" 

"That's  all  I  want  to  be  sure  of." 

He  patted  her  cheek  and  then  turned  from  her,  to  go 
whistling  down  the  hall  for  his  after-breakfast  session  with 
the  Heiald  Tribune. 


Chapter    Ju 
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Faith,  with  The  New  Yoik  Times,  returned  to  the  bedroom 
and  climbed  back  into  the  unmade  double  bed.  She  plopped 
a  pile  of  pillows  at  her  head  and  leaned  back  to  sniff  with 
pleasure  the  soft  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  river.  She 
picked  up  the  paper  and  knitted  her  brows  into  the  antici- 
patory furrow  of  distress  with  which  she  paid  homage  to  the 
chaos  of  world  affairs:  senators  abandon  draft  of  youth 
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of  czech  coup.  What  a  mess  everything  was  in  everywhere! 
The  war  supposedly  won,  and  yet All  the  cliches  of  dis- 
illusion tumbled  through  her  thoughts.  It  seemed  easier, 
after  a  minute,  to  let  the  newspaper  slip  from  her  fingers' 
grasp  as  any  rational  interpretation  of  its  news  had  done 
long  ago  from  that  of  her  mind.  This  morning,  in  particular, 
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there  were  aspects  of  her  own  inner  landscape  she  was 
tempted  to  explore. 

She  gazed,  enraptured,  at  the  shell  she  had  put  on  her 
dressing  table.  How  like  Eric  to  have  secured  for  her,  for  this 
day,  this  rarest  and  most  longed  for  of  rarities.  From  the 
time  several  years  earlier  at  Nassau  when  she  had  found  on 
Lyford  Cay  a  pair  of  angel's-wings,  dazzling  white  and  deli- 
cate as  glass,  he  had  flung  himself  into  her  enthusiasm  for 
collecting  shells.  She  would  recite  to  him  names  with  which 
she  had  fallen  in  love,  even  before  she  could  visualize  any 
given  form— the  doleful-tower  shell,  the  imperial-harp  shell, 
the  western  moon,  and  the  velvet  shell— and  in  time  they 
would  find  their  way  into  her  possession. 

In  ten  years  of  marriage  it  had  always  been  the  same: 
there  was  no  detail  too  small  for  him  to  bother  over  if  it 
would  give  her  pleasure,  no  objective  too  high  to  strive  for, 
for  her  sake.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  not  enough  adjectives  in 
her  vocabulary  to  pile  up  a  citation  for  such  a  husband. 
From  some  forgotten  niche  of  .memory  came  tumbling 
some  of  the  words  learned  in  childhood  from  a  boy-scout 
classmate  at  Freetown  High  School:  courteous,  kind,  obedi- 
ent, cheerful.  .  .  .  She  stopped  herself  on  the  threshold  of 
brave,  clean,  and  reverent.  It  really  wasn't  fair  to  hurl  such 
charges  at  his  innocent  back!  Besides,  they  missed  the  mark; 
Eric's  quintessential  quality  still  escaped.  It  was  ironic, 
Faith  thought,  how  much  more  believable  the  retailing  of 
unattractive  qualities  could  be.  One  read— or,  worse  still, 
one  wrote— letters  of  condolence  redolent  with  all  the  time- 
honored  bouquets:  "a  wonderful  person,"  "he  never 
thought  of  himself,"  "a  marvelous  sense  of  humor"— it  all 
bleached  out  to  nothing.  But  take,  on  the  other  hand,  "he 
was  the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew,"  or  "she  was  a  com- 
pletely selfish  woman,"  and,  right  away,  you  had  a  picture 
of  squinty  eyes,  or  you  saw  her  with  her  pouting,  dissatisfied 
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mouth.  Perhaps  you  even  heard  the  whine  in  her  voice. 

But  there  was  Eric,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  and  there 
were  no  words  to  describe  him.  She  could  not,  indeed,  have 
named  the  day  or  hour  she  had  come  to  love  him  as  she  did 
now.  He  might  have  said  before  their  marriage,  "She  loved 
me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  And  I  loved  her  that  she 
did  pity  them."  What  if  the  dangers  had  not  been  physical? 
The  scars  of  suffering  were  there  for  her  compassionate  eyes 
to  see,  to  rouse  in  her  the  desire  to  heal  and  assuage.  But  no 
good  to  dig  back  into  the  past,  because  there,  inevitably,  was 
her  own  record,  so  much  the  same  in  kind,  if  different  in 
detail.  She,  too,  had  been  branded  deep—past  cure,  she 
would  have  said  at  the  time.  If,  in  the  beginning,  they  had 
reached  out  to  each  other  for  reassurance,  for  comfort,  how 
much  more  they  had  found.  Each  now  was  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  Their  joint  being  drew  its  life  from  a 
source  unconscious  of  its  own  depth,  whose  sea  floor  was 
solid,  stirred  only  by  the  rhythmic  systole  and  diastole  of 
giving  and  taking,  to  and  from  the  other. 

She  looked  contentedly  about  the  room  preparatory  to 
embarking  on  her  voyage  autour  de  ma  chambie.  The  very 
mingling  of  their  joint  belongings  was  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  their  union.  There  were  pieces  of  family  furni- 
ture—a bureau,  a  set  of  chairs,  a  mirror,  pictures,  a  desk;  each 
had  thrown  something  into  the  joint  kitty.  And  each  had 
treasured  photographs  of  particular  meaning  and  associa- 
tion. On  her  own  bureau  was  a  folding  frame  containing 
four  pictures  of  her  beloved  mother.  There  was  a  snapshot 
of  Clara,  as  a  little  girl,  standing  on  the  front  porch  of  her 
family's  house  on  Maple  Street  in  Freetown.  There  was  a 
rather  stiff  studio  portrait  of  her  father,  the  best  Freetown 
could  produce,  and  a  faded  photograph  of  her  only  dimly 
remembered  older  brother,  Jack.  He  was  wearing  the  army 
uniform  of  1918,  with  its  unbecoming  high  collar  and  large- 


brimmed  hat.  Perhaps  it  was  only  one's  own  hindsight  that 
read  into  his  eyes  a  certain  wistfulness,  as  though  he  saw  his 
own  future,  snapped  shut  before  it  opened,  in  the  Argonne. 

On  Eric's  bureau  there  were  two  photographs  in  silver 
frames.  Looking  at  the  picture  of  his  father,  she  wished,  as 
she  had  so  many  times  before,  that  she  had  known  him. 
Alexander  Millet  was  still  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the 
world  of  music.  The  cognoscenti  still  asserted  that  no  one 
had  ever  sung  German  lieder  as  he  had.  There  were  for  his 
immortality  only  a  few  brassy  early  recordings  of  some  Schu- 
bert and  Franz  songs,  but  the  artist  came  through,  living 
and  moving,  in  spite  of  the  barriers.  Killed  in  a  wreck  of 
the  Paris-Bordeaux  express,  when  Eric  was  a  boy  of  only 
twelve  years,  he  still  remained  the  dominating  influence  in 
his  son's  life.  "Father  couldn't  stand  Debussy,"  "Father 
loved  the  Italian  lakes,"  "Father  hated  sea  food"— every  tini- 
est memory  and  early  impression  was  treasured;  the  son's 
tastes  and  standards  were  still  in  large  measure  molded  by 
the  father's.  It  was  surely  the  memory  of  his  influence  that 
had  guided  Eric  to  choose  the  concert  business  as  a  career. 
Although  Eric  lacked  any  musical  accomplishment  himself, 
he  was  driven  by  a  compulsion  to  surround  himself  with 
and  to  work  for  those  who  had. 

In  the  matching  silver  frame  were  the  features  of  Faith's 
mother-in-law,  as  she  had  been  twenty  years  before.  How 
lovely  she  had  been— how  lovely!  Eric  had  so  many  of  her 
features— the  rounded  brow,  the  high  arched  nose,  and  the 
mouth  with  its  delicate  line  curving  slightly  downward.  It 
was  easy  to  see  how  Kristina  Linderskold  had  broken  hearts 
long  ago  in  her  native  Oslo— then  Kristiania— and  how,  at 
first  sight,  she  had  captivated  the  young  American  singer 
who  met  her  at  court  where  he  had  been  commanded  to 
sing  before  King  Haakon.  Now  that  magic  was  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms  in  the  withered,  dying  old  woman  whom 
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Faith  must  force  herself  to  visit  this  afternoon.  And  grim- 
mer still  was  the  fact  that  she  was  dying  unmourned.  It  was 
a  continually  painful  situation,  one  that  Faith  preferred  not 
to  think  about. 

Her  eyes  turned  from  that  frame  to  the  drawing  hung 
over  the  bureau. 

Cherry  laughed  out,  unabashed,  dominating  the  room.  It 
was  so  like  Eric,  with  his  tenacious  devotion,  to  make  no 
concessions  even  when  he  had  married.  Cherry  had  given 
him  the  original  Neysa  McMein  drawing  years  before,  when 
its  reproduction  on  posters  was  plastered  over  theater  bill- 
boards in  New  York  and  London.  And  he  had  had  it  before 
him  ever  since.  The  brilliance  of  the  artist's  achievement  lay 
in  the  re-creation,  in  a  few  bold  charcoal  lines,  of  an  effer- 
vescent personality  subtler  than  physical  beauty.  Faith  re- 
membered from  her  one  meeting  with  Cherry  the  peaches- 
and-cream  complexion  proclaiming  her  English  birth,  and 
the  tumed-up  nose  that  admirers  could  adore  as  piquant  and 
enemies  point  to  as  a  sign  of  commonness.  Even  today  Faith 
did  not  enjoy  a  too-careful  scrutiny  of  those  features.  They 
had  been  seared  into  her  consciousness  too  deeply,  for  too 
long  a  time.  She  had  often  wondered  what  their  friends 
thought,  when  they  came  into  the  room.  She  liked  to  hope 
that  they  dismissed  the  picture  as  a  natural  tribute  from  a 
grateful  artist  to  her  manager— because,  after  all,  it  was  Eric 
who  had  lifted  her  from  musical  comedy  into  the  concert 
field.  But  their  silence  spoke  countless  implications.  If  only 
one  had  exclaimed,  without  self -consciousness,  "What  a 
beautiful  drawing!"  or  "What  a  divine  singer  Cherry  Slate 
used  to  be!"  But  they  looked,  and  passed  on,  in  silence.  All, 
that  is,  except  Mona  Stevens.  She  had  let  loose  one  of  her 
raucous  shrieks  the  first  time  she  saw  it,  and  said,  "My  God, 
Faith,  don't  tell  me  you  have  to  take  that!  If  I  were  you,  I'd 
flush  it  down  the  loo." 
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Well,  now,  after  so  many  years,  Faith  could  truthfully 
say  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  any  more.  Cherry's  picture  was 
as  much  a  part  of  Eric— all  that  had  gone  into  making  him 
what  he  was— as  his  father  had  been.  Even  Cherry's  return 
to  New  York  from  England  this  past  winter,  after  twelve 
years,  had  offered  no  complications  and  certainly  no  un- 
happiness.  With  the  passing  of  time  everything  was  differ- 
ent. For  one  thing  there  was  her  new  husband,  Anton 
Schober,  the  Viennese  conductor,  making  a  huge  stir  under 
Eric's  management.  Then  she  had  adopted  a  child  during 
the  war  in  England— an  orphan  of  the  Blitz— and  seemed 
established  and  settled  at  last.  It  had  been  disarming  of  Eric 
when  he  had  come  to  Faith  and  said,  "Cherry  Slate  is  com- 
ing back  to  America  with  her  husband  and  would  like  to  do 
a  few  concerts— some  on  her  own,  and  some  orchestra  ap- 
pearances with  Schober  conducting.  She  wants  CAC  to 
manage  them,  but  I  haven't  answered  yet.  I  won't  take  it 
on  if  you  have  the  slightest  objection."  Faith  had  been  able 
to  say,  freely  and  warmly,  that  she  didn't  mind  in  the  least. 
And  she  really  hadn't.  Eric  had  had,  inevitably,  to  see 
Cherry  occasionally  on  business.  Now  that  he  was  president 
of  the  Concert  Artists  Corporation,  it  would  have  been 
grotesque  to  avoid  one  of  his  own  stellar  attractions.  Nat- 
urally, there  was  no  question  of  his  accompanying  her  on 
the  long  tours  as  he  had  done  years  ago,  when  he  was  road 
man  for  the  organization.  He  never  failed  to  mention  when 
he  had  been  down  to  the  house  on  Nineteenth  Street  to  see 
Cherry  and  her  husband.  Once  Faith  had  asked,  "Would 
you  like  to  ask  the  Schobers  to  dinner  sometime?"  Eric  had 
said,  "I  don't  think  there's  much  point."  She  had  agreed 
with  him  inwardly.  There  was  no  point  at  all,  and  she  was 
thankful  Eric  wasn't  one  of  those  blustering  extroverts  who 
recommend  that  Wife  Number  Two  get  together  and  make 
friends  with  Wife  Number  One.  Not  that  Cherry  had  been 


his  wife,  but,  God  knows,  Eric  had  wanted  her  to  be,  and 
their  affair  had  been  conducted  so  unabashedly  on  her  side, 
so  adoringly  on  his,  that  most  of  his  friends  had  treated  her 
as  though  she  were. 

Fluttering  the  pages  of  Eric's  past  could  not  cause  Faith 
anything  approaching  unhappiness  this  morning.  She  knew 
any  other  woman  would  tell  her  she  had  more  blessings 
than  she  could  count.  Her  spirit  reached  out  to  pick  up  the 
mantle  of  contentment  which  had  enveloped  her  at  the 
head  of  the  breakfast  table  in  the  sunshine  only  a  half-hour 
before.  Her  lips,  docile  at  her  desire,  turned  up  at  the  cor- 
ners, presenting  the  very  self-portrait  the  artist  hoped  to 
achieve.  For  a  moment  the  smile  remained  in  place,  obe- 
dient, then  unobtrusively  withdrew.  Then  her  lips  parted. 
They  released  a  sigh.  The  sigh  was  deep  and  seemed  to  come 
from  very  far  away.  In  another  instant  it  was  repeated. 

Of  course  she  was  happy  in  her  marriage,  and  grateful, 
too,  Faith  said  to  herself;  but  then  why,  why  did  most  of 
her  life  seem  so  pointless?  It  was  only  on  the  occasion  of 
such  an  anniversary  that  one  dared  to  stop  and  take  stock,  to 
survey  the  unending  flat  expanses  of  her  days,  her  years. 
When  she  had  been  young  she  used  to  believe  that,  once 
married,  one  lived  happily  ever  after.  Now,  at  thirty-four, 
she  saw  that  one  had  a  husband  one  loved,  a  child  whom 
one  adored— but  then  what?  What  weie  you?  Faith  said  to 
herself  that  most  of  the  time  she  didn't  even  feel  as  though 
she  were  one  person,  she  seemed  scattered  in  tiny  crumbs 
in  all  directions,  to  be  pounced  on  and  pecked  at  by  an  on- 
slaught of  insistent  beaks.  The  scavengers  swooped  down  on 
her,  expecting  to  find  the  particular  nourishment  craved. 
To  one  she  was  a  wife,  to  another  an  employer;  she  was 
daughter-in-law,  client,  patient,  friend,  committee  member. 
Each  of  her  aspects  came  up,  in  whizzing  rotation,  like 
different  numbers  on  a  roulette  wheel.  And  still  to  herself 


she  was— nothing.  If  the  whole  equals  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
why,  with  her,  did  it  seem  to  equal  something  less?  Her 
life  taunted  her  like  a  geometry  problem  that  could  not  be 
proved;  if  only  at  some  point  she  might  assert,  with  comfort- 
ing finality,  Q.ED- 

Perhaps  the  occasion,  if  not  the  deepest  cause,  for  her 
general  sense  of  futility  sprang  today  from  the  annoying  dis- 
appointment of  hearing  Eric  say  that  they  might  not,  after 
all,  be  able  to  get  out  to  Mt.  Kisco  for  the  week  end.  Only 
when  they  were  able  to  turn  their  backs  on  New  York  and 
let  themselves  expand  under  the  sheltering  branches  of  their 
own  beloved  rooftree  did  the  wheels  of  life— indeed,  the 
wheels  of  their  very  marriage— begin  to  hum  and  sing  instead 
of  rattle  and  rasp.  The  purchase  of  their  old  farmhouse  from 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  brought  them  their  greatest  single  hap- 
piness as  a  family.  Eric  had  plunged  down  roots  with  all  the 
gratitude  of  the  city-bred  underprivileged  who  had  never 
known  a  plot  of  ground,  that  could  be  said  to  represent 
"home."  Every  detail  of  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden 
had  been  not  only  planned  with  his  loving  care,  but  was 
carried  out,  whenever  physically  possible,  by  his  own  manual 
labor.  Painting,  sandpapering,  hammering,  whether  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  ladder  outdoors  or  lying  flat  on  his  back 
on  a  piece  of  turpentine-soaked  sailcloth  in  the  barn,  there 
was  no  part  in  the  process  of  settling  into  his  own  frame  that 
did  not  fill  a  deep  craving  in  his  nature.  Faith  herself  echoed 
his  satisfaction  to  the  fullest  depths  of  her  own.  It  was  hard 
indeed  to  tell  to  which  of  them  it  meant  the  most— to  Eric, 
who  had  never  known  family  life  under  one  roof,  or  to  Faith, 
who  had  known  and  lost  it. 

She  knew  perfectly  what  would  happen  if  they  stayed  in 
town  for  Muccia's  broadcast.  It  was  a  story  that  had  been 
repeated  a  hundred  times.  There  would  be  a  supper  party 
afterwards— after  they  had  stood  about  backstage  as  they 
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had  stood  so  often  in  Town  Hall  or  Carnegie,  waiting  for  his 
greenroom  to  empty  of  the  swarm  of  friends.  The  party 
would  last  for  hours  while  the  artist,  at  his  delicious  leisure, 
would  tuck  away  a  good  steak,  washed  down  by  hot  coffee 
and  a  variety  of  drinks.  But  still  his  inner  man  would  not  be 
fed;  there  remained  the  consuming  hunger  for  praise  and 
congratulations.  Faith  did  not  in  the  least  resent  this  neces- 
sity, which  she  saw  as  no  more  than  the  fulfillment  of  a 
natural  law.  It  was  only  as  the  voices  raised  in  a  crescendo 
of  inoui's,  wundeischoris,  and  magnifico's  that  she  felt  her- 
self excluded  from  the  charmed  circle,  no  part  assigned  to 
her  in  the  general  Jaudamus— all  for  the  perfectly  simple 
reason  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  musical.  She  did  not 
so  much  as  know  the  alphabet  of  the  mysterious  language 
they  spoke. 

It  was  strange  that  Eric  himself  had  never  seemed  to  ob- 
ject to  this  fundamental  shortcoming  in  his  wife.  His  friends 
and  professional  associates  accepted  her  handicap  as  a  fact 
of  nature  and  bothered  no  more  about  it  or  her;  and  some- 
times Faith  thought  that  perhaps  Eric  found  a  certain  sense 
of  relief  in  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  so  entirely  removed 
from  his  business  life.  He  seemed  grateful  to  withdraw  into 
the  stillness  of  domestic  felicity  after  the  clamor  of  profes- 
sional competition.  But  there  came  moments  during  these 
obligatory  parties  when  Faith  could  have  wailed  aloud  her 
exhausting  ennui— she  had  learned  that  no  physical  exertion 
could  be  so  prostrating  as  boredom— and  her  longing  to  be 
at  home  in  bed,  with  a  hot-water  bottle  at  her  feet,  and  a 
book  that  could  give  her  tired  mind  and  spirit  wings. 

When  Eric  sat  enthralled,  listening  to  music  on  the  radio 
or  from  his  large  collection  of  recordings,  the  expression 
on  his  face  told  her  that  his  pleasure  and  concentration  were 
not  feigned.  To  Faith  the  sound  that  bemused  him  was  so 
much  noise,  devoid  of  meaning  and  merely  vaguely  agree- 
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able.  The  fact  that  she  could  not  share  Eric's  more  esoteric 
enjoyment  only  deepened  in  her  an  innate  sense  of  loneli- 
ness. 

Loneliness  seemed  an  absurd  complaint  under  her  favored 
circumstances,  and  Faith  gave  herself  a  shake  to  be  rid  of 
even  the  thought  of  such  fatuousness.  She  had  asked  herself, 
in  other  times  of  introspection,  whether  the  trouble  was 
simply  that  she  had  too  much  leisure.  She  and  Eric  had 
thrashed  out  long  ago,  when  she  was  doing  publicity  under 
him  at  CAC,  the  question  of  whether  she  would  keep  on 
with  her  job  after  marriage.  He  had  been  violently  opposed 
to  it.  (With  a  stab  she  remembered  how  often  he  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  soon  there  would  be  a  son  to  fill  her 
time.)  She  herself  felt  unequipped  to  make  a  successful 
career  woman— anyway,  of  the  brand  depicted  in  some  of 
the  magazines  dedicated  to  women's  fashions  in  clothes 
and  writing.  These  mysterious  paragons,  sitting  smiling 
at  office  desks,  ageless  and  incredibly  chic,  with  feather  bobs 
coating  the  reverse  of  feather  brains,  kept— if  the  captions 
under  their  pictures  were  to  be  believed— a  barrage  of  balls 
smoothly  tossing  in  mid-air.  With  fingers  decorated  by  a 
'witty"  nail  polish  they  signed  checks  for  astronomical 
sums,  and  with  the  same  fingers  sewed  pin  tucks  in  the 
lingerie  of  their  subdebutante  daughters  and  whipped  up 
"amusing"  casserole  dishes  for  Manhattan's  elite,  whose 
repartee  might  rival  the  nail  polish.  Faith  resented  their  very 
existence:  they  must  be  either  hypocrites  or  morons.  What 
sensate  human  being  could  feed  an  inner  life  in  such  a  two- 
dimensional  world? 

But  she  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  third  dimension  to  her 
own  life  seemed  alarmingly  shadowy,  let  alone  a  fourth. 
With  a  fatalistic  acceptance  she  was  ready  to  grant  that  her 
malaise  perhaps  sprang  from  lack  of  religion. 

If  only,  if  only  she  could  feel  one  concentrated  purpose, 
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one  single  strand  on  which  to  string  the  multicolored  hours 
of  her  days.  Had  she  too  many  interests,  or  not  enough? 
Perhaps  she  was  merely  a  tiny  symptom  of  the  general 
emptiness  about  her.  Maybe  her  trouble  was  glands,  or  sex, 
or  unresolved  childhood  fears.  The  books  she  read  simply 
made  her  more  aware  of  the  monster  she  was.  She  was  told 
she  represented  the  end  of  economic  man  and  the  neurotic 
personality  of  our  time.  She  was  certainly  modern  woman, 
the  lost  sex.  She  belonged  to  a  generation  of  vipers;  her 
civilization  was  on  trial.  But,  she  asked  some  invisible  bar 
of  justice,  am  I  expected  to  leap  out  of  bed  with  a  glad  cry 
on  my  lips  to  face  the  sort  of  day  I  have  ahead  of  me?  It 
can  only  be  like  the  one  before  it  and  the  one  that  will 
follow  after. 

Around  and  around  in  circles— that's  where  I'm  going, 
she  thought.  This  time  her  sigh  was  audible.  Its  sound 
frightened  her— alarmingly  close  to  a  groan— rebuking  her 
into  more  profitable  activity  than  chewing  on  her  own  vitals. 

"Good  heavens,  I  nearly  forgot  about  Proxy  Parents!" 
she  said  aloud,  sat  bolt  upright,  and  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone. 


L^kapter    Jhr 


up 


Faith  dialed  the  number,  relieved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  me- 
andering of  her  own  thoughts,  which  seemed  to  billow 
around  her  like  rolls  of  ticker  tape.  Better  to  tighten  the 
spool,  and  up  and  at  'em. 

She  was  promptly  greeted  by  the  busy  signal. 

Telling  herself  not  to  forget  to  try  again,  she  hopped  out 
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of  bed,  scuffed  into  her  mules,  and  went  into  Eric's  dressing 
room  to  pick  up  the  suit  for  the  tailor's.  As  she  took  it  off 
the  chair  her  fingers  rummaged  half  consciously  through  the 
pockets,  to  empty  them:  a  book  of  crumpled  matches  from 
the  Plaza  (the  remains  of  a  business  lunch),  two  buttons 
(these  she  put  back,  telling  herself  to  be  sure  to  ask  the 
tailor  to  sew  them  on),  a  timetable  with  the  summer  sched- 
ule of  trains  for  Mt.  Kisco,  and  a  wrinkled  piece  of  paper. 
She  frowned,  studying  the  little  scrap  in  her  hand,  holding 
it  first  this  way  and  then  that,  in  an  effort  to  make  out  just 
what  it  was  she  was  looking  at. 

It  was  a  messy  drawing,  done  in  crayons,  clearly  the  work 
of  a  child.  Its  subject  was  a  funny  sort  of  Mr.  Punch,  with 
a  bright-red  beaklike  nose  and  round  red  cheeks,  with  a 
pink  peaked  cap  on  his  head.  His  body  consisted  of  nothing 
but  a  straight  line;  from  it  shot  out,  like  the  sun's  rays, 
streamers  of  pink  and  yellow.  In  the  corner  of  the  paper,  un- 
mistakably in  Eric's  fine  handwriting,  were  a  few  notes  of 
music  and  the  words  Sieh  der  Mann  da  kommt  er,  Giosse 
Schri'cte  nimmit  er.  Faith  looked  again.  It  must  be  a  draw- 
ing of  Fay's,  she  thought,  but  really,  at  eight  years  old,  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  better.  Every  line  was  so  babyish  in 
execution  it  seemed  as  though  she  must  have  done  it  to  be 
deliberately  silly.  And  who  was  this  funny  Mr.  Punch? 
Where  had  Fay  seen  him?  And  why  had  Eric  written  those 
notes? 

Shrugging  her  shoulders,  Faith  put  the  drawing  on  Eric's 
bureau,  took  the  suit  back  into  the  bedroom,  got  back  into 
bed,  and  reached  once  more  for  the  telephone. 

This  time  she  rang  her  mother-in-law's  apartment.  She 
was  answered  by  the  cool,  impersonal  voice  of  Miss  Farley, 
the  day  nurse. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Farley.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Millet 
would  feel  like  seeing  me  this  afternoon?" 


"Yes,  she  spoke  to  me  particularly  and  told  me  to  tell  you, 
if  you  called,  that  she  would  be  expecting  you  at  three 
o'clock." 

"How  is  she  this  morning?" 

The  same  Olympian  detachment.  "There's  not  much 
change.  She's  asleep  just  now,  but  that  would  probably  be 
the  effect  of  the  sedative.  It  was  when  I  brought  her  her 
orange  juice  that  she  spoke  about  your  coming." 

"Well,  when  she  wakes,  you  tell  her  she  may  count  on 
it.  And  give  her  my  love." 

Faith  reached  out  to  dial  again  for  Proxy  Parents.  Before 
she  touched  the  instrument  it  stopped  her  with  a  ring  of  its 
own. 

She  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello." 

"Faith?  Is  that  you,  darling?  It's  Dusty." 

A  shutter  clicked  in  Faith's  mind,  registering  beware. 
Mona  called  Dusty  de  Chambord  the  "bitch  of  the  world." 
Faith  herself  could  not  remember  a  time  she  had  been  with 
Dusty  when  she  was  not  sorry  afterward  for  something  she 
herself  had  said.  It  was  not  Faith's  nature  to  attribute  hidden 
motives  to  others,  or  to  withhold  a  direct  answer  to  a  direct 
question.  Dusty's  conversational  openings  all  appeared  to 
offer  only  a  gambit  whose  purpose  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
praise. Faith  could  still  remember  vividly  the  time  she  her- 
self, sitting  in  conference  with  Eric  across  his  desk  at  CAC, 
witnessed  the  writhing  embarrassment  evinced  in  the  one 
side  of  the  conversation  she  could  hear.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  succulently  eligible  bachelor— handsome,  suc- 
cessful, prosperous,  and  avowedly  jilted  by  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  Dusty  had  been  merely  one  of  the  more  determined 
members  of  a  pack  which  had  pursued  as  he  proved  tantaliz- 
ingly  elusive.  Faith  knew  she  herself  had  never  been  for- 
given for  being  the  one  to  walk  off  with  the  prize.  Dusty 
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had  married  soon  after,  and  soon  after  that  was  divorced— 
for  the  second  time.  She  was  still  a  rapacious  divorcee  on 
the  prowl,  seeking  whom  she  might  devour. 

"Hello,  Dusty.  I  haven't  seen  you  in  ever  so  long."  Faith 
hoped  her  tone  was  friendly  but  noncommittal. 

"Darling,  isn't  it  frightening?  Life  in  this  town  is  really 
getting  to  be  a  nightmare.  I  Jong  to  see  you,  darling.  We 
never  seem  to  meet  any  more."  A  slight  pause,  and  then, 
"How  are  you?  You  must  be  terribly  thrilled  over  Eric's 
having  been  made  president  of  CAC.  Just  what  does  it 
mean,  dear?" 

Faith,  not  sure  where  she  was  being  led,  determined  to 
watch  her  every  word.  "I  don't  think  it  means  anything, 
really,  except  that  old  Mr.  Woolf  finally  died.  He'd  been  ill 
for  the  last  year,  and  hardly  came  into  the  office  at  all,  so 
Eric's  been  doing  all  his  work,  anyway.  I  don't  believe  the 
job  will  be  very  different  from  what  it's  been  right  along." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not.  It  would  be  such  a  shame  if  he  were  to 
turn  into  a  stuffy  executive  and  give  less  personal  attention 
to  his  artists.  You  hear  everywhere  that  the  artists  find  him 
perfect  to  deal  with."  Now  she's  going  to  strike,  thought 
Faith,  and,  as  on  signal,  the  words  came.  "I  met  the  Anton 
Schobers  the  other  night,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  didn't 
find  Eric  heaven,  and  they  said  they  did.  Do  you  know 
Schober,  darling?" 

"No,  I  don't,  actually.  Though,  of  course,  I've  heard  Eric 
speak  of  him  often." 

"Yes,  he  said  he'd  never  met  you."  Rather  irritating, 
Faith  thought;  if  you  knew  already  we  hadn't  met,  then 
why  ask  me?  Dusty  went  on,  smooth  as  sirup.  "He  must 
be  a  wonderful  man— really  very  unusual." 

"Yes,  I  understand  he  is." 

Faith  waited,  alert,  as  the  sweet  stream  poured  over  her. 

"But,  darling,  I'm  forgetting  my  reason  for  calling.   I 
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want  you  and  Eric  to  dine  a  week  from  Wednesday.  I'm 
having  a  divine  Dane  who's  over  here  on  some  mission— I 
believe  it's  something  to  do  about  money— half  of  Europe 
seems  to  be  over  here  about  money  these  days— and  it  just 
came  over  me  yesterday  that  Eric  would  be  too  perfect  to 
have  with  him.  My  dear,  you'll  die  when  I  tell  you  what 
made  me  think  of  Eric  all  of  a  sudden." 

"Oh,  really?" 

"It  was  only  because  I  was  on  the  corner  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street  last  Friday  and  saw  a  man 
so  like  him  that  I  would  have  sworn  it  was  Eric,  except  that 
I  knew  his  office  is  uptown  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  what  could  he  possibly  be  doing  way  down- 
town?" 

Faith  could  have  answered:  He  went  down  to  see  Anton 
Schobei  and  Cherry  Slate,  in  their  house  on  Nineteenth 
Street.  He  had  to  talk  to  them  about  their  Detroit  recital. 
He  mentioned  it  to  me  that  evening. 

But  she  did  not  speak. 

"It  really  was  quite  diverting,  the  way  it  happened.  Polly 
Prine  and  I  were  in  a  taxi  at  the  corner  of  Gramercy  Park- 
Polly  knows  a  divine  little  man  who  does  chair  covers  on 
Eighteenth  Street,  I'll  give  you  his  name  sometime— and 
we  were  stopped  by  a  red  light.  I  wasn't  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  anything,  but  just  sitting  back  in  the  taxi,  sort  of  blah, 
you  know  the  way  you  do,  but  Polly  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  into  the  park  and  she  said,  without  thinking  much 
one  way  or  the  other,  That  certainly  is  a  father  and  son  if 
ever  I  saw  one.'  And  there  was  a  man  with  an  adorable 
little  boy,  about  three  or  four  years  old,  riding  piggy-back 
on  his  shoulders,  and,  my  dear,  the  resemblance  between 
them  was  out  of  this  world.  The  identical-shaped  head,  sort 
of  high  and  square,  and  a  little  tuft  of  blond  hair  sticking 
right  up  off  the  forehead,  and  they  were  both  laughing,  with 
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their  heads  thrown  back,  sort  of  to  one  side.  Well,  you 
just  couldn't  miss  it— the  child  was  the  living  spit  of  the 
man.  But,  darling,  wait  till  you  hear  the  payoff.  I  would 
have  sworn  in  any  court  of  law— I  mean  I  said  to  Polly  right 
then  and  there,  without  thinking,  I  said,  'Why,  it's  Eric 
Millet.'  And  she  said,  'Well,  whoever  he  is,  he's  certainly 
got  an  awfully  cute  little  boy.'  And  thenf  of  course  I  realized. 
I  mean  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  Eric,  because  what  would  Eric 
be  doing,  playing  with  strange  children,  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  Gramercy  Park?  Not  that 
you  could  call  the  child  strange,  because  he  was  so  obviously 
the  son,  but  as  Eric  hasn't  a  son— I  mean  as  you  haven't— 
why,  I  realized  I  was  crazy.  But  that's  how  I  happened  to 
think  of  him,  and  of  course  of  you,  too,  darling.  And  now, 
do  say  you'll  dine  a  week  from  Wednesday." 

Through  lips  that  were  so  dry  she  was  afraid  no  sound 
would  come,  Faith  managed  a  fairly  steady  tone. 

"Thanks  ever  so  much,  Dusty.  I  wish  we  could,  but  we 
have  people  coming  here." 

"Really?"  The  disbelief  was  not  concealed  in  her  voice. 
"Well,  I'm  crushed.  Tell  Eric  how  disappointed  I  am.  I 
long  to  congratulate  him— on  the  new  promotion." 

"Yes,  I  will." 

"And  do  let's  get  together  soon— just  you  and  me,  dar- 
ling." 

"Yes,  let's,  Dusty." 

"Good-by." 

Faith  very  deliberately  hung  up  the  receiver;  she  noticed 
that  her  hand  was  shaking.  She  could  hear  Eric  stirring 
about  in  the  dressing  room  and  wondered  if  he  had  heard, 
then  realized  it  wouldn't  matter  if  he  had,  because  she 
had  hardly  said  more  than  yes  or  no.  She  put  her  head 
back  against  the  pillows  and  closed  her  eyes.  Now  she  began 
to  tremble  all  over.  During  Dusty's  monologue  her  cheeks 
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had  burned  and  her  heart  had  raced.  Suddenly  she  felt  ice- 
cold,  as  though  she  were  going  to  be  sick.  Her  head  whirled 
and  her  ears  roared.  Fragments  of  conversation  heard  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  at  the  time  stuffed  forcibly  out  of  her 
consciousness  as  unworthy  of  house  room,  now,  unleashed, 
tramped  and  thundered  their  way  into  her  attention.  A 
group  of  women  had  been  powdering  their  noses  one  eve- 
ning after  dinner  at  Mona  Stevens'.  They  had  stopped  talk- 
ing abruptly  when  Faith  came  into  the  room.  She  had  just 
heard  the  words,  "Well,  I  know  I  wouldn't  let  myself  be 
put  into  such  a  position."  When  she  had  joined  them  they 
had  been  embarrassed  and  were  effusively  gushing  in  the 
way  they  turned  to  include  her.  But  the  woman  who  had 
been  speaking  did  not  explain  what  the  position  was  into 
which  she  would  not  be  put. 

Another  time,  in  her  hearing,  someone  at  the  other  end 
of  a  room  had  referred  to  Anton  Schober,  saying,  "That 

man  is  a  saint.  Do  you  know  the "  Here  she  had  been 

able  to  distinguish  only  a  low  murmur,  ending  on  the 
crescendo,  "and  he  takes  it!" 

Now  these  muted  echoes  returned  to  shriek  at  her.  Hadn't 
the  women  she  knew  been  particularly  kind  to  her  of  late- 
given  her  tickets  to  the  opera,  taken  her  to  the  Flower 
Show,  and  complimented  her  on  her  clothes?  And,  come  to 
think  of  it,  hadn't  Eric  himself  been  a  little  oversolicitous? 
She  looked  at  the  precious  Thatcheria  miiabilis.  Could  she 
be  sure  that  she  did  not  owe  this  gift,  with  its  implication 
of  very  particular  planning,  to  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
conscience  rather  than  to  a  heart  overflowing  with  simple 
generosity  and  love?  Then,  too,  there  was  no  blinking  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  worried  about  his  health.  He  had 
admitted  having  lost  weight,  and  there  were  new  streaks  of 
gray  in  the  blond  coxcomb.  When  she  had  asked  him, 
several  times,  if  he  felt  well,  if  he  didn't  think  he  should 
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have  a  medical  checkup,  he  had  pooh-poohed  the  notion, 
putting  her  off  by  saying,  'It's  probably  just  the  change  at 
the  office.  Things  will  ease  up  later/' 

She  opened  her  eyes  from  this  march  past  of  ugly  shapes 
and  fears.  Eric  was  standing  at  the  threshold.  He  sauntered 
casually  into  the  room,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
tossed  the  Tribune  into  her  lap. 

"It  really  does  look  as  though  Stassen  hasn't  a  prayer. 
It's  bound  to  be  Dewey." 

Faith  did  not  acknowledge  his  words,  but  said  at  once, 
'That  was  Dusty  de  Chambord  on  the  phone.  She  wanted 
us  to  dine  next  week.  I  said  we  couldn't." 

'Thank  God." 

Faith  hurried  on,  breathless  to  reach  the  precipice  over 
which  she  was  bound  to  hurl  herself.  If  I  stop  to  think,  I'm 
lost,  she  said  to  herself.  I  must  let  him  have  it,  full  in  the 
face— now.  Otherwise  every  minute  of  my  life  will  be  a 
torment  of  suspicion.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  in  one  second 
whether  or  not  it's  true. 

Her  voice  sounded,  to  her  own  ears,  from  very  far  away 
as  she  said  lightly,  "Dusty  said  she  was  near  Gramercy  Park 
Friday  afternoon  and  saw  a  man  who  looked  just  like  you." 

"Well,  I  told  you  I  went  down  to  Nineteenth  Street  to 
see  Cherry  and  Anton.  It  probably  was  me  she  saw." 

"She  mentioned  that  you  were  in  the  park.  With  a  little 
boy." 

Her  large  eyes  did  not  leave  his  face.  She  saw  him  flinch, 
obviously  now  on  the  alert. 

"Well,  I  was.  It's  Cherry's  kid— the  one  she  adopted  in 
England.  Whenever  I  go  down  to  see  her  and  Anton  I 
stop  to  play  with  him  a  little.  He  goes  to  the  park  every 
afternoon  with  his  Nanny." 

Faith's  large  round  eyes  dilated  so  that  her  whole  face, 
her  whole  being,  was  focused  into  one  piercing,  agonized 
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question.  No  other  moment  in  her  whole  life  had  ever  ex- 
isted but  this.  She  knew  there  was  no  room  for  tact;  she 
could  not  stalk  with  any  deliberation  or  cunning  the  terrible 
thing  that  stood  between  them.  She  couldn't  hint,  or  imply, 
or  provoke.  The  ten  years  of  her  marriage,  like  the  pleats  in 
an  accordion  stretched  taut  to  its  full  capacity,  suddenly 
smashed  together  now  into  one  small,  hard,  compact  entity— 
this  second.  It  could  be  neither  ignored  nor  circumvented. 
She  met  it,  head  on.  "Eric,  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  that  little 
boy  yours?" 

Eric's  eyes  did  not  turn  from  hers.  Their  deep  blue  blazed 
in  an  honesty  to  match  her  own.  But  the  color  drained  from 
his  face,  until  even  his  lips  were  white.  For  an  instant  there 
was  complete  silence  between  them.  They  communicated 
only  through  one  long  look.  Through  it  each  seemed  to  be- 
seech deliverance  from  the  flail  held  in  the  hand  of  the  other. 

Eric  spoke.  "Damn  that  bitch!  Damn  her  to  hell!  Why 
did  she  have  to  tell  you  like  that?  Why  did  she  have  to  tell 
you  today?"  He  came  toward  her  and  stood,  towering  above 
her,  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  "I've  been  such  a  coward.  Every 
day,  for  months,  I've  been  going  to  tell  you  myself,  but 
I've  postponed  and  postponed  it."  Blindly  he  reached  for 
her  hand.  "Anything  Dusty  may  have  been  trying  to  hint 
at  is  true.  Faith,  that  little  boy  is  my  son." 
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"Who  was— who  is  his  mother?"  Faith's  voice  was  tiny. 

"Cherry  Slate." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Four."  Eric  looked,  helpless,  at  the  suffering  written  on 
her  face.  "Faith,  Fd  like  to  tell  you  about  it,  if  you'll  let 
me." 

"Please  do.  I  think  Fd  better  know." 

"I  should  have  told  you  before.  Don't  think  I  don't  know 
that.  I— I  just  couldn't."  He  looked  at  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
tentatively,  as  though  she  might  tell  him  that  he  had  no 
longer  the  right  to  approach  it  or  her.  "May  I  sit  down?" 

"Of  course." 

She  moved  under  the  coverings,  to  make  room  for  him  to 
sit  beside  her. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  begin."  He  looked  at  her  in  a  wan 
hope  that  the  years  of  understanding  built  up  between  them 
might  now  miraculously  expunge  any  necessity  for  produc- 
ing painful  chapter  and  verse  for  cross-reference.  With  a 
little  indrawing  of  breath,  however,  he  plunged  ahead. 
"Hearing  it  like  this,  suddenly,  and  from  that  bitch,  makes 
it  sound  so  melodramatic.  Faith,  try,  try  not  to  think  of  it 
like  that.  Try  to  understand." 
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"I  can't  understand  until  you  tell  me  something/'  The 
words  sounded  prim  and  self-righteous,  lacking  any  connec- 
tion with  the  rock  bottom  of  her  suffering. 

"It  happened  in  England,  during  the  war.  You  remember 
I  wrote  you  that  I  bumped  into  Cherry  one  night,  quite  un- 
expectedly, at  the  Rainbow  Corner  in  London,  where  she 
was  singing  for  the  G.I.'s.  It  was  my  last  night  of  leave  in 
London." 

"Yes,  I  remember  you  wrote  me." 

"There  were  a  terrific  lot  of  night  raids  just  then.  Every- 
one in  London  felt  pretty  much  he  was  living  on  borrowed 
time.  There  was  a  terrible  raid  that  night,  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  war.  Cherry  took  me  back  to  her  flat  after  the  show. 
I  wanted  her  to  go  down  into  a  shelter,  but  she  wouldn't 

go-" 

"Instead  she  got  under  the  covers?" 

"If  you  want  to  put  it  like  that— yes.  Anyway,  that's  how 
it  happened.  I  suppose  we  felt  pretty  much  the  same.  We 
were— well,  moved,  running  into  each  other  like  that.  It 
wasn't  so  much  a  question  of  whether  we'd  see  each  other 
again  as  whether  we'd  be  alive  the  next  day.  I  suppose  if  we 
stopped  to  think  at  all— and  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  did 
—we  felt  that  we  might  as  well  take  what  was  there,  be- 
cause the  next  minute  we  mightn't  be  there  ourselves." 

"And  then?" 

"That's  all.  I  went  to  join  my  outfit  the  next  day.  I  didn't 
give  her  an  address;  she  didn't  give  me  one.  We  each  knew 
that  what  had  happened  was  only— well,  a  sort  of  flashback 
into  a  time  that  was  finished  for  both  of  us." 

"But  the  child?  When  did  you  hear  about  the  child?" 
Faith  moved  him  down  a  dimension,  to  the  level  of  the 
actual. 

"I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  him.  Not  till  this  winter, 
when  she  came  to  this  country.  When  she  found  she  was 
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going  to  have  a  baby  it  seemed  to  represent  to  her  some  sort 
of  gesture  of  life  in  the  face  of  so  much  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Her  marriage  had  gone  on  the  rocks  long  before,  so 
she  had  no  one  to  consider  but  herself.  She  had  an  aunt  in 
Wales,  in  a  tiny  village,  caring  for  evacuee  children.  She 
went  to  join  her  and  had  the  child  there.  By  the  time  she 
came  back  to  London,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  say  she  had  adopted  one  of  the  orphans  of  the 
Blitz.  People  had  other  things  to  bother  about  than  check- 
ing up  on  each  other  in  those  days." 

"And  then?" 

'Then  she  met  Anton  Schober.  She  sang  the  lead  in  a 
musical  show  for  which  he'd  written  the  score.  He  had  lost 
a  wife  and  child  in  Austria  and  was  very  unhappy.  He  was 
delighted  to  take  on  the  baby  when  he  married  Cherry. 
Like  so  many  European  men,  he  loves  children,  and  this  one 
came  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  of  his  own  he  had  lost. 
She  told  him  what  she  told  everyone  else,  that  she  had 
adopted  him." 

"And  all  this  time  she  never  communicated  with  you?" 

"No.  Not  until  Anton  was  asked  to  come  to  this  country. 
Then  she  wrote  about  the  possibility  of  my  managing  some 
recitals  for  her.  You  remember  I  asked  you  then  if  you  had 
any  objection  to  my  managing  her.  I  was  quite  honest  when 
I  told  you  that  if  you  had  said  no,  I  would  have  respected 
your  feelings  completely."  A  fresh  light  seemed  to  dawn  for 
him.  "Perhaps  I  might  have  been  almost  relieved  to  have 
avoided— well,  sort  of  opening  things  up  again  by  seeing 
her." 

"But  the  child?"  she  sounded  the  refrain  again  with  an 
insistence  she  could  not  control. 

"I  tell  you  even  then  she  didn't  mention  him.  I  didn't 
know  he  existed  until  I  went  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  at 
their  suite  at  the  St.  Regis.  I  suppose  she  asked  Anton  to 
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be  out,  on  purpose.  She  brought  the  little  boy  in  to  see  me. 
Then  she  called  to  the  Nanny  to  take  him  away— and  she 
told  me." 

"It  must  have  been  quite  a  shock." 

"It  was." 

"And  so  you  decided  that  her  husband  and  I  had  both 
better  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance?" 

"We  really  didn't  decide  anything.  I'm  afraid  we  were 
cowardly  about  facing  up  to  all  the  possibilities.  We  first 
postponed  it.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  Anton  found  out. 
He  has  known  now  for  several  months." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"He's  the  most  wonderful  human  being  I  think  I've  ever 
known,  Faith."  Eric  seemed  satisfied  that  he  had  answered 
her  question.  Then  he  went  on.  "It  was  extraordinary  the 
way  it  happened— no  dramatics  of  any  kind.  I  was  alone  in 
the  apartment  with  him  and  Sandy." 

The  moment  the  word  was  spoken  he  recognized  too  late 
the  sudden  flick  of  pain  with  which  he  had  stung  her.  A 
moment  before  she  had  been  following  his  narrative  with 
an  almost  sympathetic  attention.  Now  she  pulled  back,  on 
the  alert  for  fresh  hurt.  "Is  that  his  name— Sandy?" 

Eric's  tone  was  as  soothing  as  that  of  a  doctor  preparing 
the  flesh  with  a  swab  of  cotton  for  a  stab  of  the  hypodermic 
needle:  as  though  to  say,  it's  bound  to  hurt  for  a  minute. 
"Yes.  Cherry  named  him  that.  She  knew  that  if  I  ever  had 
a  son  I  had  wanted  to  name  him  after  Father." 

Faith  turned  her  head  sharply  away  from  him,  with  an 
audible  sound,  as  though  her  pain  had  indeed  been  physical. 
"All  right.  Go  on." 

"Well,  I  was  just  playing  with— with  Sandy.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  my  lap,  listening  to  Father's  big  gold  watch— you 
know  the  way  Fay  used  to  do— so  he  could  hear  it  tick.  I 
noticed  Anton,  across  the  room,  watching  us  very  closely. 
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Cherry  called  Sandy  from  the  other  room,  and  when  Anton 
and  I  were  alone,  he  looked  across  at  me  and  said,  without 
even  lifting  his  voice,  perfectly  calmly,  'Sandy  is  your  son, 
isn't  he?'  I  tried  to  keep  as  cool  as  he,  though  it  never 
even  occurred  to  me  not  to  tell  the  truth;  you  couldn't  know 
that  man  and  not  tell  him  the  truth  if  he  asked  you.  So  I 
just  said,  'Yes.  But  how  did  you  know?'  'Because  he  looks 
exactly  like  you.  I  think  I  must  have  been  blind  not  to 
see  it  before.'  " 

"Yes,  that  was  what  Dusty  noticed,  too.  The  resemblance 
must  be  striking." 

"Apparently  it  is.  Those  things  just  happen  that  way 
sometimes.  But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  Anton  and  I 
have  never  said  another  word  on  the  subject  since,  and 
I  don't  believe  we  ever  shall.  In  a  queer  way  it  seems  to  have 
made  no  difference.  Perhaps  it's  because  he  has  suffered 
so  much  himself  that  he  has  unusual  understanding,  or  per- 
haps just  because  he's  naturally  such  a  loving,  sweet  fellow. 
He  adores  Sandy,  he  adores  Cherry,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"And  he  adores  you  too,  I  suppose?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  on  wonderfully.  God  knows 
I  respect  him.  I  think  he  figures  that  it  would  be  absurd, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  wreck  his  own  life— and  all  our  lives— 
by  making  a  scene,  or  forcing  an  issue,  and  pulling  every- 
thing down  around  his  ears.  He  seems  entirely  agreeable  to 
my  seeing  the  child  from  time  to  time.  For  the  rest,  he's 
bringing  him  up  as  though  he  were  his  own." 

Faith  did  not  take  this  up.  She  seemed  to  have  come  to 
the  end  of  questions.  The  full  impact  of  all  she  had  heard 
had  finally  been  absorbed,  and  there  was  nothing  further, 
for  the  moment,  she  could  find  to  say. 

Eric  reached  out  his  hand  tentatively,  to  touch  hers. 

"That's  all.  I've  told  you  everything,"  he  said. 
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Faith  did  not  acknowledge  his  touch.  She  moved  under 
the  sheets,  threw  back  the  bedclothes,  and  reached  for  her 
dressing  gown.  She  pulled  the  ends  of  the  sash  ferociously 
together  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down. 

She  didn't  look  at  him  as  she  spoke.  "I— I  still  can't  take 
it  in.  Even  though  you  tell  it  all  to  me  yourself,  I  can't 
believe  it.  I  can't  understand.  If  this— er— feeling  was  so 
strong  that  even  after  so  many  years  you  couldn't  control  it, 
I  should  think  you  would  have  known  it  yourself.  I  don't 
see  how  you  ever  could  have  asked  me  to  marry  you  in  the 
first  place." 

He  turned  on  her  sharply,  taking  up  the  attack. 

"So  far  as  that  goes,  I  always  understood  there  had  been 
someone  else  for  you,  too.  Neither  of  us  was  born  yesterday 
when  we  were  married." 

She  felt  the  hot  tears  sting  her  eyes.  "That's  not  fair!" 
Her  voice  shook  in  spite  of  her  effort  to  keep  it  controlled. 
"I  remember  very  well  we  both  agreed  that  what  was  over 
was  over.  I  never  asked  a  single  question  about  you  and 
Cherry  Slate,  and  you  seemed  not  to  want  to  hear  about  me 
and— anyone  else.  But  the  difference  is  that  in  ten  years 
I  have  never  heard  one  word  about  him.  I've  never  com- 
municated in  any  way.  The  door  is  closed.  And  I  shouldn't 
think  it  fair  to  you,  or  to  either  of  us,  to  open  it." 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  Faith."  His  blue  eyes  burned  into 
hers.  "You  have  made  no  move  in  his  direction.  All  right. 
He  has  made  no  move  in  yours.  But  suppose  the  fates, 
through  no  fault  on  either  of  your  parts,  suppose  they  threw 
you  smack,  head  on,  into  each  other  again.  Can  you  be  so 
sure  you  wouldn't  be  in  the  least  affected?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  any  way  of  knowing."  She  felt 
herself  dwindle;  her  words  came  rather  stiffly.  "All  I  know 
is  that  I  have  considered  myself  married  to  you,  and  that 
the  possibility  of  any  other  feeling  was  out  of  the  question." 
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*  'Faith,  darling!  You  can't  seriously  charge  me  with  not 
having  felt  myself  bound  to  you,  body  and  soul.  You  know 
that  our  marriage  has  been  my  whole  life.  Can't  you  see  that 
this— that  what  happened  was  something  outside  it,  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  it?  And  it  certainly  was  not  anything 
that  was  planned." 

Instinctively  she  shifted  her  offensive  to  another  flank. 
"But  you've  been  willing  to  live  with  me,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  acting  out  a  lie,  deceiving  me.  It  may 
be  the  truth  you're  telling  me  now,  but  you  must  admit  it 
comes  a  little  late.  I  suppose  I  couldn't  have  expected  you 
to  tell  me  of  your  one"— she  flinched  from  the  word— "in- 
fidelity. I  see  that  would  have  proved  nothing.  But  from  the 
moment  you  knew  you  were  the  father  of  a  child,  that  your 
son  was  here,  in  the  same  city,  why  couldn't  you  have  told 
me?  Surely  it  concerned  me." 

"Yes,  why?"  The  words  echoed  hers,  but  with  no  hint 
of  irony— only  a  wail  of  futile  self-reproach.  He  spoke  as 
though  to  himself. 

"Cherry  told  me  she  was  taking  the  child  South  with  her 
in  a  week.  He  hadn't  been  very  well,  and  after  all  the  priva- 
tions in  England  she  wanted  to  fill  him  up  with  sunshine. 
She  took  him  to  Palm  Beach  for  several  months,  and  I— 
well,  I  suppose  I  stalled  for  time,  hoping  that  something— 
I  don't  know  what— would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  tell  you 
later." 

"But  nothing  did?" 

"Nothing  did.  They've  been  back  six  weeks  now,  and  I 
don't  mind  saying  every  day  of  it  has  been  hell  for  me— the 
fear  that  you  would  hear— just  as  you  have.  I  think  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  I  was  making  the  resolution  to  tell  you 
when  we  were  all  moved  for  the  summer  to  Mt.  Kisco.  I 
thought  maybe,  in  the  house,  and  away  from  New  York,  you 
mightn't  somehow  feel  so  much  on  top  of  it." 


"I  see."  Faith  remained  visibly  unconvinced.  "Well,  it 
turns  out,  instead,  to  be  very  much  on  top  of  me." 

"I  know  it  is,  Faith."  Eric  stood  rooted,  immobile  in  his 
inadequacy,  watching  her  restless  motions.  "I  was  wrong. 
Cherry  was  wrong.  We  probably  should  have  listened " 

"Listened?"  She  pounced  on  the  word.  "To  whom?  To 
her  husband?" 

"No.  I  told  you.  We  have  never  discussed  the  matter 
since  that  one  occasion." 

"Then  who?  Do  other  people  know  about  this?" 

"Oh,  God,  Faith,  Fm  sorry.  There's  been  gossip,  inevi- 
tably. Someone  as  conspicuous  as  Cherry  is  bound  to  get 
into  the  limelight  sooner  or  later.  It  seems  that  Sandy 
really  does  look  so  much  like  me  that— well,  Mona  put 
Cherry  on  the  spot  the  very  day  she  landed,  and  got  the 
story  from  her.  But  you  know  how  crazy  Mona  is  about  you. 
Whenever  I  see  her  she  takes  me  aside  and  tells  me  not  to 
be  a  fool,  but  get  it  over  with  and  tell  you." 

"Do  many  others  besides  Mona  know?"  Faith  cut  herself 
short.  "Why  do  I  ask?  Dusty  is  probably  taking  the  morning 
in  bed,  telephoning  everybody  she  knows." 

"That's  New  York.  One's  friends  are  like  vultures.  They 
close  in  on  anything  that  looks  like  a  kill." 

"I  suppose,  then,  in  our  circle  of  friends  I  am  the  only 
one  who  has  not  been  in  on  the  secret?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised." 

"Nice  people." 

"Yes,  very." 

Neither  was  looking  at  the  other,  each  enclosed  in  a  cell 
of  private  misery. 

Faith  slumped  suddenly  into  an  armchair  near  the  win- 
dow. Looking  out  to  the  street  she  sat  without  speaking, 
watching  the  sunlight  on  the  bricks  across  the  way.  A  half- 
hour  earlier  it  had  looked  gay  and  fresh;  now  the  light 
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sickened  her.  She  closed  her  eyes.  As  though  to  herself  she 
asked,  "And  now  that  I  have  been  told,  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything.  You  know.  That's  the 
main  thing.  There's  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Nothing?"  The  tone  she  held  up  for  him  conveyed  the 
ultimate  in  impossibility— descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  without  diving  equipment,  jumping  from  a  plane  with- 
out a  parachute.  "You're  not  serious,  Eric?  You  admit  that 
probably  everyone  in  New  York  knows  you're  the  father  of 
Cherry  Slate's  child.  You're  seen  with  him— with  her— often; 
and  I,  your  wife,  am  supposed  to  do  nothing?" 

Eric  stood  with  his  head  down,  as  though  this  were  the 
moment  in  which  he  must  meet  full  and  terrible  retribu- 
tion. His  voice  was  low  as  he  asked,  "You  mean  you 
would "  He  could  not  force  himself  to  frame  the  word. 

What  was  this  mad  conversation  she  was  having  with  her 
beloved,  implicitly  trusted  husband?  Faith  herself  shrank 
from  sounding  the  harsh  word,  divorce.  All  the  same,  in  the 
completeness  of  her  disillusion  she  knew  she  must  face  its 
possibility. 

"Ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  hundred  would  consider 
splitting  up,  under  the  circumstances,"  she  said. 

"You  mean  that  for  one  hour's— indiscretion,  you  would, 
you  could  throw  over  ten  years  of  happily  married  life?" 

"Eric,  that's  not  fair!  You're  not  putting  the  situation 
just  as  it  is!  You're  asking  me  to  accept  life  on  almost  impos- 
sible terms.  You  ask  me  to  swallow  and  accept  the  existence 
of  your  illegimate  son  and  your  continuing  to  see  both  the 
child  and  his  mother.  That's  a  good  deal."  Her  voice  broke. 
"It— -it  may  be  too  much."  Beating  about  in  her  mind  for  any 
possible  light  on  her  darkness  she  went  on,  "You'll  have  to 
give  me  time  to  think.  Maybe  I  should  talk  to  a  lawyer,  or 
ask  the  advice  of  someone  who  knows  about  this  sort  of 
thing." 
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Stung,  he  turned  on  her.  "Please,  Faith,  don't  speak  of 
what  I  have  been  talking  about  as  'this  sort  of  thing'— as 
though  it  happened  every  day.  I  don't  like  to  feel  that  my 
life  is  just  something  out  of  a  casebook." 

"You  may  not  like  to  feel  it,  but  unfortunately  it's  true. 
You're  not  the  first  man  to  have  deceived  his  wife,  to  have 
had  a  child  by  another  woman.  There  must  be  a  course  of 
procedure  that  is  usual— that's  all  I  meant." 

She  could  see  she  was  stabbing  him  with  each  deliberately 
chosen  word.  She  hated  herself  for  the  unerring  instinct  that 
drove  her  to  scarify  his  smart  at  its  tenderest  spot,  yet  a 
compulsion  urged  her  on.  Almost  sternly  she  asked,  "And 
what  about  Fay?  Have  you  thought  how  this  is  going  to 
affect  her?" 

"Of  course  I  have,  Faith.  I've  thought  how  it's  going  to 
affect  both  children.  I  think  that  picking  just  the  right 
moment,  in  an  unemotional,  undramatic  way,  each  should 
be  told.  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  have  it  flung  in  their  teeth 
in  later  life,  when  it  might  smash  their  whole  world  to 
pieces." 

"I  should  think  it  might  pretty  well  smash  Fay's,  as  it  is." 

"It  depends  on  how  it's  done  It  could  be  done,"  he 
warmed  to  the  picture,  clearly  one  he  had  held  before  in 
fancy,  "so  that  the  effect  mightn't  be  too  bad.  If  we  let  her 
feel  there  was  no  sin,  no  shock  about  it— just  tell  her,  as 
rather  a  pleasant  surprise,  that  she  has  a  little  English  half 
brother  who  has  come  to  New  York  to  live." 

"  'A  pleasant  surprise.'  "  The  mere  repetition  of  his  words 
was  irony  enough;  she  did  not  stoop  to  underline  them.  In- 
stead she  asked,  as  though  seeking  information  on  some 
quite  impersonal  matter  for  action,  like  the  number  of  a 
track  on  which  a  given  train  was  to  be  met,  "Would  you 
plan  to  have  the  children  meet?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  best.  Again,  unemotionally— just 
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casually,  in  a  friendly  way.  With  the  difference  in  their  ages 
they  probably  wouldn't  be  much  interested  in  each  other, 
anyway/' 

"And  Cherry?  Is  she,  too,  to  come  in  on  this,  without 
anything  emotional,  either?" 

"I  can  see  no  necessity  of  you  and  her  meeting— if  that's 
what  you  mean." 

Faith  hesitated  a  moment,  then  asked,  'There's  one  pos- 
sibility you  don't  seem  to  have  considered.  Have  you 
thought  simply  of  not  seeing  either  the  little  boy  or  his 
mother  any  more?  Have  you  thought  that  a  clean  break 
might  be  the  one  thing  you  could  still  do  for— well,  if  not  for 
me,  for  us,  for  our  marriage,  for  Fay?" 

He  weighed  the  full  import  of  what  she  had  asked. 
"Faith,  believe  me,  nothing  would  be  accomplished."  She 
winced,  seeing  his  quick  withdrawal  from  the  unthinkable 
alternative,  and  the  rationalization,  clearly  many  times  re- 
hearsed, which  he  so  promptly  produced.  "I  don't  pretend 
I  wouldn't  mind,"  he  spoke  disarmingly,  "because  I  would. 
I  am  damned  devoted  to  the  kid.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see  it 
would  cause  a  lot  of  pain  for  no  very  good  reason.  Either 
child  would  be  just  as  likely  to  hear  the  truth  someday  from 
a  stranger,  and  then  each  would  be  consumed  with  curiosity 
to— well,  to  investigate  the  other  half  of  the  family." 

She  looked  at  his  long  sharp  nose  and  his  tightly  com- 
pressed lips,  hating,  for  the  moment,  the  determination  they 
conveyed.  He  was  an  unyielding  Scandinavian  squarehead- 
stubborn  and  intractable.  Only  just  below  the  level  of  her 
consciousness  stirred  the  thought,  this  is  only  the  reverse 
side  of  the  qualities  for  which  I  admire  him— strength  of 
character  and  unshakable  loyalty  to  any  object  of  his  de- 
votion. She  shoved  the  thought  out  of  sight,  and  listened 
as  he  went  on. 

"Then  there  are  business  reasons  alone  that  make  it 
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impossible.  With  CAC  handling  all  the  Schober-Slate  ap- 
pearances it  would  be  a  terrible  black  eye  to  hand  them  over 
to  another  management,  and  it  would  certainly  be  damned 
difficult  to  have  any  artist  under  our  management  who  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  president  of  the  company. 
Don't  you  see,  Faith,  I  shall  never  see  much  of  them?  You 
are  my  life— I  swear  it.  You  and  Fay— our  marriage— are 
everything  to  me.  I  only  ask  that  occasionally  I  may  see  my 
son." 

"And  your  son's  mother?" 

"I've  told  you  why  that  is  necessary."  A  new  vibration 
tingled  between  them. 

"Eric,  do  you  give  me  your  word— your  solemn  word- 
that  everything  is  really  over  between  you  and  Cherry? 
Since  I've  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  so  long  it  seems 
fair  that  I  should  ask  that  now." 

"Of  course  it's  fair.  I  give  you  my  word— there  is  nothing 
between  us." 

"Is  that  only  because  she's  afraid  of  her  husband?''  And 
then  the  slow  tide  that  had  never  quite  withdrawn  in  ten 
years  of  marriage  gave  up  its  burden.  "Eric,"  she  said,  "do 
you  still  love  Cherry?" 

The  blood  surged  into  his  face.  "That's  an  unfair  question 
to  ask.  If  I  say  'I  don't  love  her'  you  know  as  well  as  I  that's 
not  the  whole  truth.  Sometimes  I  think  it  isn't  so  much  that 
I've  got  over  what  I  once  felt  for  her  as  that  I've  gone 
through  it;  or  I  might  say  it's  gone  through  me.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  understand  that?"  He  looked  at  her  with  a  new  hope. 
"You  hold  me,  darling,  because  you've  made  me  so  consist- 
ently, so  wonderfully  happy.  Ever  since  I  first  knew  you  I've 
had  nothing  but  joy  from  you.  Cherry  holds  me— if  you 
want  to  put  it  like  that— because  she's  made  me  unhappy  so 
often,  for  so  many  years.  Such  an  investment  of  suffering 
put  in  another  human  being— well,  there's  no  denying  it 
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makes  a  tie.  But  when  you  ask,  do  I  love  her,  if  you  mean 
do  I  want  her  to  leave  her  husband  and  marry  me:  no.  Do 
I  want  to  leave  you  for  anything,  for  anybody  in  the  world? 
No." 

"I  see.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  honest  answer." 

Faith  swerved,  attracted  by  a  new  idea.  "Have  you 
thought  what  this  might  do  to  your  mother  if  she  were  to 
get  wind  of  it?  I  know  she  has  always  wanted  you  to  have  a 
son  who  would  carry  on  her  husband's  name.  But  I  can 
hardly  think  she  would  choose  just  these  circumstances." 

She  saw  her  thrust  had  struck  close  to  the  bone.  Eric 
looked  at  her  with  new  sharpness,  as  though  on  the  alert, 
fearing  that  she  herself  might  be  the  very  enemy  to  carry 
out  the  dirty  piece  of  work. 

*  "Who  would  tell  such  a  thing  to  a  dying  woman?  She'd 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  hear  of  it." 

"Perhaps.  I  only  say  if  she  did— well,  a  dying  woman 
might  be  made  pretty  unhappy  by  it." 

"I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  it.  Besides,  Mother  has 
never  understood"— he  hesitated— "she  has  never  under- 
stood anything  about  life." 

"Then  I  hope  she  won't  be  asked  to  when  she  has  so  little 
of  it  left." 

As  though  the  mere  mention  of  the  passing  of  time  had 
tugged  at  his  elbow  Eric  abruptly  looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 

"Darling,  I've  got  to  go.  I'm  terribly  late  as  it  is."  He 
looked  toward  her  as  though  for  some  comfort  or  hope  she 
might  toss  him,  like  a  box  lunch,  to  take  to  the  office  with 
him. 

Any  appeal  he  might  make  was  doomed  to  cut  no  edge; 
it  could  only  slither  on  the  glassy  ice  of  her  unresponsive- 
ness. She  said,  "I'm  afraid  we  can't  be  in  a  very  festive  mood 
tonight  for  Mr.  Roberts.  Don't  you  think  maybe  we  had 
better  turn  in  the  tickets?" 
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"No.  Certainly  not.  Or  rather,"  he  pulled  himself  up 
short,  "we'll  do  just  what  you  feel  like  doing.  Sullivan's  are 
holding  the  tickets  for  me  at  the  Plaza.  I'll  pick  them  up, 
anyway.  You  do  whatever  you  want  this  evening.  Naturally 
I  don't  want  to  force  you  into  something  you  wouldn't 
enjoy."  He  crossed  the  room  and  stood  before  her.  "Faith, 
I  ask  you  to  believe  me.  I  love  you  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  Our  marriage  means  more  to  me  than  anything 
in  life.  Please  remember  that  when  you're  thinking  about 
this.  Perhaps  by  evening " 

"Oh,  Eric!  You  surely  can't  expect  an  answer  by  evening. 
How  can  I  know?" 

She  turned  from  him  sharply.  Eric  looked  for  a  moment 
at  her  back,  then  went  to  the  door. 

"I'll  see  you  later  then,  darling." 

Ineffectual,  he  waited  for  an  instant. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  But  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes  or  turn 
her  head  until  the  door  closed  behind  him.  Then  she 
crossed  to  the  dressing  table  and  picked  up  the  Thatcheria 
miiabilis  and  held  it  in  her  hand.  Like  some  fairy-story  treas- 
ure, its  beauty  seemed  to  have  faded.  The  pure  subjectiveness 
of  her  response  to  it  jabbed  at  her  unpleasantly,  but  she 
could  only  admit  that  everything  about  it  seemed  to  have 
changed.  It  was  only  a  faintly  unpleasant  freak  of  matter, 
one  of  nature's  countless  distortions  dug  out  from  under  the 
slime,  deep  beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  waters  of  life. 
Its  very  shape  presented  only  an  implacable  question  mark. 

What  to  do?  What  to  say? 

She  was  aware  of  each  tendril  of  her  being  seeking  some 
substance  to  which  it  might  cling.  Absent-mindedly  she  put 
the  shell  to  her  ear,  only  to  pull  it  away  sharply,  in  disgust 
with  herself.  To  the  question  with  which  her  eardrums  were 
ringing  she  could  hear  no  reply.  Outside  the  shell,  as  deep 
inside  it,  there  was  only  silence. 
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In  a  sudden  revulsion  from  the  pressure  of  her  own  misery 
Faith  swooped  down  on  the  telephone.  Briskly  she  dialed 
the  number  of  Proxy  Parents.  This  time  she  got  them  at 
once.  Fay's  favorite  Miss  Stack  was  free  for  the  evening,  and 
with  appropriate  "thank  you's,"  and  "we  appreciate  your 
calling's/'  with  a  repetition  of  the  hour  and  address,  the 
arrangement  was  made. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  dress  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Faith's  style  of  clothes  suited  her  looks.  She  did  not  in- 
dulge in  the  temptation,  frequently  put  in  her  path  by 
unperceptive  saleswomen,  of  affecting  the  "cute."  Rather 
she  clung  firmly  to  the  severe  and  the  understated.  Most 
often,  by  day,  she  wore  dark  blue,  olive  green,  mustard,  or 
slate  gray.  At  all  times  she  shied  away  from  the  uniform 
affected  among  the  women  she  knew— black,  broken  by  the 
inevitable  strand  of  pearls. 

Today  she  put  on  a  dark-blue  shantung  silk.  Around  her 
neck  she  clasped  a  choker  of  small  neritina  shells.  Each  tiny 
shell,  no  larger  than  a  pebble,  was  different  from  all  the 
others,  freckled,  and  dotted  with  its  own  markings.  She  took 
out  short  white  gloves  and  put  on  a  small  dark-blue  hat 
sprouting  little  feather  wings  on  either  side  of  the  crown 
like  Mercury's.  As  she  inspected  herself  gravely  she  could 
not  see  that  there  was  anything  to  show  that  she  was  in  any 
way  different  from  the  poised  young  woman  who  had  sat 
before  the  same  mirror  on  so  many  other  mornings. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her. 
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"Yes,  Anna?" 

"It's  the  piano  tuner,  madam.  Shall  I  take  him  to  the 
living  room?" 

Why  does  a  piano  tuner,  Faith  asked  herself,  never  fail 
to  appear  at  a  moment  of  crisis?  If  there  is  someone  sick  in 
bed,  if  there  is  serious  undisturbed  writing  to  be  done,  if  the 
living  room  is  being  repapered,  or  if  there  is  any  strain  in 
human  relations  under  a  roof,  at  that  moment,  on  cue- 
enter  piano  tuner! 

Faith  did  not  open  the  door  to  answer  Anna.  Good,  de- 
voted Anna,  who  adored  Eric,  and  loved  to  speak  Norwegian 
with  him,  who  was  the  faithful  friend  of  them  all— how 
could  she  look  into  those  pellucid  blue  eyes  without  cower- 
ing? Anna,  my  good  woman,  how  would  you  like  a  little  slice 
of  stark,  unadulterated  truth  this  morning?  How  would  you 
like  to  hear  that  your  revered  master  has  just  told  me  he  is 
the  proud  father  of  a  little  bastard?  No,  it  was  impossible. 

Instead  Faith  called  out,  light  and  casual,  "Oh,  yes,  Anna. 
Just  ask  him  to  go  to  work.  He  knows  what  to  do/' 

She  shuddered  in  anticipation;  the  act  of  opening  her  bed- 
room door  and  walking  through  it,  to  face  the  day,  seemed 
to  demand  one  more  drop  of  courage  than  was  contained 
in  her  depleted  arsenal.  After  somehow  coming  to  terms 
with  Anna's  translucent  stare,  there  was  still  her  manicure 
appointment  and  its  implicit  danger  of  Mona  waiting  for 
her. 

Mona,  when  she  had  first  introduced  Faith  to  the  Frances 
Dorr  Salon,  insisted  that  they  make  their  weekly  appoint- 
ments on  the  same  day.  "I  like  to  feel  you're  there  if  I  need 
cheering  up,"  she  said. 

The  question  of  their  foregathering  was  always  com- 
pletely up  to  Mona.  There  were  mornings  when  she  swept 
in  with  her  browbeaten  social  secretary  in  her  wake.  Then, 
during  her  treatment,  she  would  keep  up  a  rapid  fire  of 
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dictation.  There  were  other  mornings  when  she  kept  her 
nose  glued  to  the  pages  of  the  newest  detective  story.  Then 
she  either  called  over  the  top  of  the  booth  to  Faith  or  left 
a  message  at  the  desk  that  "Mrs.  Stevens  sends  her  love,  but 
is  tied  up  today."  There  were,  unfortunately,  other  times 
when  Faith  was  told  at  once  that  "Mrs.  Stevens  asks  you  to 
join  her  in  Number  Twelve,"  and  Faith  would  know  there 
could  be  no  reprieve.  Toying  with  the  thought  of  canceling 
her  appointment  this  morning  Faith  was  forced  to  the  ad- 
mission that  any  attempt  to  evade  Mona  was  futile.  If  she 
turned  up  unobtrusively  on  schedule  there  was  just  a 
chance  that  the  older  woman,  through  boredom  or  some 
other  distraction,  would  leave  her  alone.  If  she  failed  to  keep 
her  appointment  Mona  would  only  scent  out  trouble,  and 
would  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  trying  to  catch  up  with  her 
till  she  could  be  brought  to  the  mat  for  an  accounting. 

Wretched,  Faith  turned  away  from  the  mirror  and  crossed 
again  to  the  window,  where  she  sank  down  into  the  arm- 
chair. She  put  her  face  in  her  hands.  What  she  had  learned 
could  not  be  true.  It  could  not  be.  Happy,  serene,  secure- 
she  had  been  all  that  only  an  hour  before.  Though  she  had 
been  aware  earlier  that  morning  that  the  standing  pool  of 
her  security  was  filmed  over  with  a  green  mantle  of  stagna- 
tion—waters that  should  have  been  fresh  and  bubbling, 
unaccountably  smothered  under  a  scum— what  she  would 
give  now  to  recapture  that  unruffled  surface!  The  very  fact 
that  she  had  entertained  even  a  moment  of  self-commisera- 
tion showed  her  unworthy  of  such  good  fortune.  Like  the 
fisherman's  wife  in  the  fairy  story,  she  had  not  known  when 
she  was  well  off.  She  had  had  everything  to  make  a  woman 
happy— and  now  look  at  her.  Shoddy.  Worse  than  shoddy— 
mortally  stabbed,  with  her  hands  cupped  over  the  bleeding 
wound,  not  knowing  whether  to  crumple  onto  her  knees 
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and  give  up  all  struggle  or  to  stagger  forward,  somehow, 
somewhere. 

"Eric,  how  could  you,  how  could  you?"  The  words  were 
wrung  from  her,  spoken  aloud.  Their  sound  shivered  in  the 
air.  Faith  now  gave  herself  wholly  to  her  pain,  allowing  no 
access  to  any  other  sensation.  Nobody,  nobody  can  know 
what  it  feels  like,  except  me.  It  is  all  mine.  It  is  intolerable, 
and  I  have  to  bear  it. 

With  a  wave  of  self-reproach  she  thought  of  how  often 
she  had  exclaimed  over  the  suffering  of  some  friend,  "Pooi 
Betty!"  or  "Poor  John!"  with  that  ghoulish  ease  with  which 
we  so  readily  digest  the  tragedies  of  others.  In  this  game  of 
ringtoss  one  lightly  flung  a  halo  over  the  head  of  a  friend 
who  seemed  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  effortlessly  and 
beautifully  preordained  to  martyrdom.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  each  hero  and  heroine  thus  elected  must  have 
known  the  private,  bitter  tasting  of  the  cup,  and  passionately 
protested  against  his  own  particular  fate.  Faith  remembered 
once  trying  on  an  unbecoming  hat  which  a  salesgirl  had 
tried  to  force  on  her  by  cooing,  "Madame  looks  alien  to  her 
own  eyes."  Well,  if  she  must  wear  this  crown  of  thorns  with 
sufficient  bravado  to  transform  it  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends 
into  a  halo,  it  was  discouraging  to  find  that  thus  far  she 
longed  only  to  tear  it  from  her  head  and  stamp  it  underfoot, 
and  go  caterwauling  her  misery  to  the  world.  She  knew, 
however,  that  in  the  closed  sisterhood  of  true  heroines  the 
first  rule  imposed  was  one  of  silence.  It  was  only  natural  to 
run  about  and  ask  for  sympathy  when  the  cook  gave  notice, 
or  the  landlord  threatened  to  raise  the  rent,  or  the  children 
had  incorrigible  table  manners.  If  one  were  betrayed  by  life 
itself,  in  an  anguish  of  spirit  and  an  icy  solitude,  one  swal- 
lowed the  betrayal  and  did  not  speak. 

This  is  it,  Faith  said  to  herself.  This  has  my  number  on  it. 
From  now  till  the  day  I  die,  nothing  can  ever  be  the  same 
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again.  Whatever  action  I  do  or  do  not  perform,  I  must  live 
with  the  knowledge  that  another  woman  has  borne  my  hus- 
band a  son  since  he  was  married  to  me;  that  the  hold  of 
both  the  child  and  the  woman  is  so  strong  thatr  even  for  my 
sake,  he  will  not  break  it.  Even  in  her  bitterness  of  spirit 
Faith  was  aware  that  she  was  surprisingly  free  from  the  de- 
grading pangs  of  physical  jealousy  of  another  woman.  Rather 
it  was  the  unknown  face  of  an  unknown  child  which  tor- 
tured her.  She  writhed  at  the  thought  of  his  power  over  her 
husband,  his  unimaginable  qualities  which  Eric  could  not 
live  without.  She  felt  her  fingers  fairly  itch  with  the  impulse 
to  wring  that  unknown  little  neck  and  obliterate  the  per- 
sonality whose  existence  blotted  out  the  sunshine  across  her 
own  life. 

But  still  the  immediate  problem  of  decision  confronted 
her.  What  was  she  to  do? 

Looking  at  it  impersonally,  Faith  thought,  Eric  did  show 
an  appalling  blandness  in  asking  that  she  do  nothing  at  all. 
If  she  stayed  with  him  not  only  could  she  herself  never  feel 
the  same  toward  him,  but  the  comments  of  the  world  would 
be  no  less  disturbing  for  being  unuttered  in  her  hearing.  The 
world  would  know  she  knew,  and  she  would  know  they  knew 
she  knew.  She  would  appear  either  a  fool  or  such  a  spineless 
door  mat  that  she  could  have  no  self-respect.  But  if  she  were 
to  leave  him,  how  would  she  go  about  it,  where  would  she 
go?  She  turned  over  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  such  a 
move.  If  she  were  to  take  Fay,  then  would  Eric,  alone,  move 
into  the  new  penthouse,  or  would  she?  Should  he  be  the 
one  forced  to  do  the  dreary  business  of  apartment  hunting? 
Actually,  probably  neither  of  them  would  want  the  pent- 
house in  such  changed  circumstances;  each  would  want 
something  smaller  and  more  modest.  But  if  I  do  leave  Eric, 
she  said,  I  must  do  it  with  decency  and  dignity.  The  Dustys, 
the  Monas— in  fact,  the  world— would  be  only  too  ready  to 
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pounce.  "My  dear,  have  you  heard  the  Millets  are  splitting 
up?"  "But,  darling,  do  you  know  why?"  She  could  hear 
already  the  Babel,  the  babble,  the  gabble,  the  gaggle.  "How 
long  has  it  been  going  on?"  "How  is  she  taking  it?"  "What 
does  he  say?"  "Poor  Faith!" 

Through  the  closed  door  the  touch  of  the  piano  tuner  on 
the  keyboard  reached  her.  Ping!  Ping!  Ping!  Then,  higher 
up  the  scale,  once  more,  Ping!  Ping!  Ping!  Why  couldn't 
she  be  as  true,  as  clear,  as  that  ringing  note?  It  might  not 
be  so  hard  to  tune  herself  a  little  up,  a  little  down,  if  only 
her  own  inner  ear  were  capable  of  discerning  perfect  pitch. 
Instead,  she  jangled  discordantly.  How  was  it  possible  to 
walk  through  her  days,  her  head  held  high,  when  the  whole 
framework  of  her  existence,  from  the  ground  up,  was  false, 
false,  false? 

By  an  act  of  conscious  will  she  turned  her  attention  out- 
ward. She  crossed  to  the  bureau  and  took  out  her  purse, 
picked  up  Eric's  suit,  and  opened  her  bedroom  door.  Then 
she  advanced  firmly  down  the  hall  for  a  final  word  with 
Anna. 

In  the  doorway,  with  her  husband's  suit  under  her  arm, 
Faith  presented  a  picture  of  the  archetype  of  the  capable, 
smart  metropolitan  matron. 

"Anna,  there  won't  be  any  dinner  tonight  to  get  for  Mr. 
Millet  and  me,  as  we're  going  out.  After  you've  brought 
Fay  back  from  her  music  lesson,  you  may  go.  Miss  Stack 
will  give  her  her  supper— if  you  leave  things  where  she  can 
find  them.  The  rug-renovating  people  will  be  coming  for  the 
hall  carpet  this  morning;  it's  rolled  up,  against  the  wall.  I've 
told  them  once— and  you'd  better  tell  them  again— to  keep 
it  in  storage  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  I'll  let 
them  know  when  I'm  ready  for  it,  and— where  to  send  it." 

She  faltered,  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  had  given 
away  the  secret  that  she  did  not  know  where  she  would  be 
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living  a  few  months  from  now.  Anna's  blue  eyes  reflected 
appraisal.  What  judgment  would  she  pronounce  on  such  a 
marriage? 

She  spoke  calmly  and  clearly.  "I  hope  that  you  and  Mr. 
Millet  will  have  a  beautiful  dinner  and  a  beautiful  evening 
at  the  theater.  And  I  should  like  to  wish  you  much  happi- 
ness for  many  more  years  together. " 

This  was  an  unexpected  turning  of  the  knife. 

'Thank  you,  Anna.  I— we— you  know  that  we  both  con- 
sider you  as  a  friend  of— of  all  of  us.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Now  the  tears  sprang  perilously  close  to  overflowing,  and 
her  voice  broke  uncontrollably. 

She  probably  thinks  it's  just  sentiment— Faith  tossed  her- 
self this  crust  of  comfort,  and  hurried  quickly  to  the  front 
door  of  the  apartment.  She  closed  it  sharply  behind  her  and 
ducked  gratefully  into  the  elevator,  which  whooshed  her 
down  twelve  stories  to  the  street  below. 
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Everything— and  particularly  everybody— seen  in  the  Fran- 
ces Dorr  Salon  appeared  rose-colored.  Though  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  outside  on  Fifth  Avenue,  nothing  as  crude 
as  its  rays  was  permitted  to  penetrate  within.  There  was 
even  a  sort  of  rose-colored  smell  about  everything.  One 
whiff  told  you  that  you  weren't  going  to  breath  it  free  of 
charge. 

The  young  woman  behind  the  desk  was  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  what  the  girls  in  the  establishment  were 
taught  to  refer  to  as  "Miss  Dorr's  method."  Miss  Dorr 
assured  her  customers,  "Our  receptionist  is  very  congenial." 
Her  face  might  have  been  removed  intact  and  put  on  the 
front  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  Miss  Dorr's  clients,  and  nei- 
ther the  public  nor  the  subject  herself  would  have  been  the 
wiser.  The  beauty  achieved  was  sublimely  skin-deep:  it  could 
be  wiped  off  with  a  cleansing  tissue  or  patted  on  at  will,  it 
could  be  procured  in  a  honey-beige  sunglow  or  an  off-white 
"natural"  (Miss  Dorr  recognized  no  natural  without 
quotes).  It  could  be  crowned  with  a  heap  of  golden  curls  or 
framed  in  blue-black  lacquer  finish.  Miss  Dorr  had  miracu- 
lously succeeded  in  cutting  off  any  lines  of  communication 
between  the  outside  of  a  given  head  and  its  inside,  if  any.  The 
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heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  His  handiwork,  but  the  faces  of  Miss  Dorr's  clients  pro- 
claimed only  Miss  Dorr's  handiwork  and  glory.  Their  Maker's 
touch  had  long  since  been  erased,  under  strata  of  creams  and 
powders,  along  with  the  crepy  throats,  crow's-feet,  "laughter 
lines,"  and  other  dreaded  telltale  marks  of  human  ex- 
pression. 

When  Mona  Stevens  first  brought  Faith  into  the  rose- 
colored  salon,  she  had  said  that  Miss  Don  would  recognize 
at  once  a  potential  "personality."  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  "our  Monsieur  Andr6"  who  had  had  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  simple  short  cut  and  straight  bang.  Faith  had  an 
occasional  disloyal  twinge,  wondering  whether  the  corner 
barber  on  Third  Avenue  couldn't  do  as  well  for  her,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  flourish  and  scurrying  about  by  our 
Monsieur  Andre,  and  she  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  asked  if  Madame 
had  not  had  beaucoup  de.  compliments  on  her  coiffure  tout 
a  fait  originate. 

When  it  came  to  her  nails  Faith  protested  against  the  use 
of  any  of  the  conventional  dark-red  polishes,  so  Miss  Vir- 
jeanne  had  risen  to  the  unusual  challenge  of  not  attempting 
to  outrage  nature.  Meeting  this  assignment,  she  had  pursed 
her  lips  in  concentration  and  delicately  applied  a  "new" 
pale  pink,  christened  Demure.  When  her  masterpiece  was 
accomplished  she  held  Faith's  hand  at  arm's  length  from 
her  own  torso,  with  rapturous  self-congratulation  exclaim- 
ing, "How  natural  can  you  get!" 

This  morning,  arriving  ten  minutes  late,  Faith  was  told 
"Miss  Virjeanne  will  be  with  you  shortly,  Mrs.  Millet. 
Would  you  care  to  take  a  seat?"  Faith  knew  that  "shortly" 
all  too  well:  it  meant  she  might  be  forced  to  wait  anywhere 
from  ten  to  forty  minutes.  The  imperturbably  "gracious" 
and  noncommittal  answers  in  reply  to  a  direct  question 
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were  as  irritating  as  those  cooed  into  the  telephone  balanced 
between  the  ear  and  neck  of  a  young  woman  behind  a 
counter  at  an  air  terminal.  Faith,  choking  back  the  impulse 
to  say  that  she  would  not  "care"  in  the  least  to  take  a  seat, 
turned  her  attention  savagely  to  studying  a  clipping  which 
had  been  pinned  to  a  sort  of  bulletin  board  on  the  wall.  It 
showed  the  picture  of  a  luscious  young  woman,  lying  back 
on  a  pile  of  pillows  in  a  comfortable  bed  (one  assumed 
under  an  electrically  heated  blanket),  wearing  a  fluffy  bed 
jacket  and  several  diamond  rings.  Her  fingers  were  languidly 
toying  with  the  dial  of  a  combination  radio-television  set  on 
her  bedside  table.  The  caption  under  the  picture  read: 

RELAXATION  IS  THE  SECRET  WEAPON  IN  THE  WAR  ON  NERVES, 

and  then,  by  way  of  fuller  explanation,  "The  precaution- 
wise  modern  matron  fights  constantly  against  the  ravages  of 
mental  wear  and  tear.  If  there  is  anything  going  on  in  the 
inside  of  the  head  it  is  bound  to  show  on  the  outside.  Are 
you  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  alerted  American  womanhood 
in  the  battle  for  beauty?" 

Faith's  indoctrination  by  this  propaganda  was  interrupted 
by  a  husky  voice  calling  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  near-by 
booths.  "Is  that  Faith  Millet?  If  it  is,  come  in  here  and  en- 
tertain me." 

The  Hibiscus  Flame  Cupid's  bow  on  the  mask  worn  by 
the  congenial  receptionist  curved  at  the  corners.  "That 
would  be  Mrs.  Stevens  in  Number  Twelve.  Would  you  care 
to  go  in?" 

There  was  nothing  for  it;  with  such  a  witness  Faith  dared 
not  attempt  the  game  of  pretending  she  had  not  heard.  She 
could  not,  however,  hold  back  a  heavy  sigh.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  though  the  eyes  behind  the  heavy  mascara 
lashes  flashed  in  possible  sympathy  or  amusement,  but  Faith 
told  herself  that  this  simulation  of  life  was  probably 
achieved  by  Miss  Dorr's  new  eyedrops. 
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The  young  woman  preceded  Faith  and,  stepping  to  one 
side,  swung  back  the  door  to  admit  her  to  Booth  Twelve. 

"Darling!"  Mona's  lips  made  a  smacking  noise  into  space. 
''I  can't  kiss  you  for  obvious  reasons,  but  come  and  sit 
beside  me  this  instant." 

Mona  lay  tilted  back  in  a  heavy  chair,  her  hair  flattened 
into  pin  curls  under  a  net,  her  head  almost  snuffed  out  of 
sight  by  a  drier,  her  bare  feet  on  a  pouf  in  front  of  her,  her 
ten  toes  still  shiny  and  wet  with  blood-red  nail  polish.  Her 
thin  white  fingers,  heavy  with  rings,  she  held  away  from  her 
as  though  they  were  not  her  own,  their  tips  apparently  also 
freshly  dipped  in  the  gore  of  the  same  kill.  Her  face  and 
throat  were  coated  with  a  hardening  pink  wax. 

"Now,  find  room  and  sit  down.  I  couldn't  be  gladder  to 
see  you.  You'll  never  know  how  many  times  I  tried  to  reach 
you  this  morning,  but  your  line  was  busy."  She  looked  Faith 
up  and  down.  "That  blue's  good  for  you.  You  should  wear 
it  more  often.  The  hat's  a  success.  I  didn't  think  it  was  going 
to  be.  Now,  I  have  something  very  important  to  discuss  with 
you." 

There  had  been  many  times  during  the  years  in  which 
Faith  had  known  Mona  that  her  instinct  had  told  her  to 
draw  back,  to  accept  less— both  in  bounty  accepted  and  con- 
fidences given.  It  all  served  to  tie  her  into  an  intimacy  far 
closer  than  Faith  craved.  Eric  had  told  her  often  that  Mona 
Stevens  could  make  a  dangerous  enemy— this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  almost  every  time  her  name  was  mentioned  some- 
one in  her  circle  then  in  favor  exclaimed,  "Mona  is  the  most 
wonderful  friend!" 

Mona  Stevens'  great  fortune  came  from  a  first  husband, 
long  since  dead,  who  had  struck  oil  in  his  and  her  native 
Oklahoma.  As  a  young  widow  she  had  lived  "all  over  the 
world"— the  Riviera,  Palm  Beach,  and,  for  a  brief  time, 
Hollywood.  In  Hollywood  she  had  so  far  forgotten  her  in- 
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stinctively  shrewd  powers  of  appraisal  as  to  allow  Hal 
Stevens,  the  handsome  young  band  leader,  the  popular  rage 
of  the  twenties,  to  marry  her.  He  ran  through  countless 
thousands  of  her  fortune,  gambling  at  Tiajuana,  buying  a 
succession  of  cars  and  houses,  and  playing  host  at  what  even 
Hollywood  was  forced  to  call  fabulous  parties.  Then,  with 
perfect  insouciance,  he  broke  her  heart  and  shamed  her 
pride  to  the  dust  by  divorcing  her  to  marry  her  younger  sis- 
ter. This  blow  had  permanently  embittered  her. 

Now  in  New  York,  a  much  older  woman,  she  played 
queen  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
authorized  witness  to  account  for  the  steps  that  had  led  her 
to  her  present  position.  There  were  occasional  allusions  to 
the  period  of  her  first  marriage  and  to  friends  she  had  made 
in  "the  wholesale  business/'  then  there  seemed  to  have  been 
a  vague  financial  connection  with  a  chain  of  hotels— a  natu- 
ral avenue  leading  on,  through  her  second  husband,  to 
"name  bands,"  "rooms,"  and  night  clubs.  Now,  unaccount- 
ably, she  had  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  the  backstage  world  of  New  York's  long- 
haired music.  Each  of  these  episodes  in  her  life  had  been 
played  against  a  different  backdrop.  Where  the  action  just 
concluded  had  been  played  in  an  apartment  on  Central 
Park  South,  it  picked  up  and  went  on  in  a  Park  Avenue 
penthouse.  The  current  setting  was  a  house  in  Sutton 
Place.  Not  only  were  the  designers  for  these  decois  differ- 
ent—she had  passed  painlessly  from  an  Elsie  de  Wolfe  to  a 
Dorothy  Draper  to  "a  heaven  Finn"  period— but  the  dra- 
matis personae  changed  as  well.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate 
that  during  any  given  five-year  period  the  turnover  in  her 
friends  was  ninety-eight  per  cent  complete.  The  supporting 
cast  was  different;  only  the  star  remained  the  same. 

These  friends  of  the  moment  never  wearied  of  asking  one 
another,  behind  her  back,  "How  old  is  Mona,  do  you  think 
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—sixty-five,  seventy-five?"  But  nobody  knew  the  answer.  If 
Mona  herself  knew  it  she  did  not  share  the  secret.  Her  hair 
had  changed  color  countless  times,  melting  from  a  deep 
purplish  henna  to  its  present  light-green  blond.  She  could 
not  have  weighed  much  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  yet 
she  was  always  sampling  some  new  diet— taking  nothing 
but  grapefruit  juice,  or  boiled  rice,  or  crushed  bananas.  Her 
masseuse  was  as  important  to  her  as  her  private  secretary.  Her 
skin  was  very  smooth  and  very  white— so  white,  indeed,  that 
by  contrast  her  rather  large  teeth  appeared  yellow.  She  had 
large  red-brown  eyes,  with  only  a  penciled  orange  line  to 
serve  as  brow  above  them.  Under  this  line  the  sunken  sock- 
ets always  gleamed  with  a  shiny  cream.  The  surface  of  her 
long  fingernails,  meticulously  manicured,  was  ridged,  and 
on  the  backs  of  her  hands  a  few  brown  blotches  were 
splashed  on  the  dead-white  skin.  These  same  blotches  were 
apparent  through  the  almost  invisible  sheer  stockings  on  her 
long,  bony  legs.  Her  arms  clanked  with  bracelets;  and  she 
was  always  huddled  in  furs,  complaining  of  the  cold.  She 
proudly  claimed  that  she  never  slept  more  than  four  hours 
a  night— much  of  her  activity  went  on  when  other  people 
slept— and  nobody  could  remember  the  time  she  wasn't 
rendered  speechless  at  least  once  during  a  conversation  by 
an  apparently  agonizingly  painful  paroxysm  of  muffled 
coughing.  Her  voice  had  the  huskiness  of  someone  suffering 
from  a  bad  cold. 

The  outlet  for  most  of  her  energy,  and  a  large  part  of  her 
fortune  as  well,  she  had  found  as  patroness  of  music.  She 
had,  as  "angel,"  helped  to  launch  many  young  careers  and, 
as  devil  too,  had  broken  others.  She  was  the  close  friend  of 
the  most  distinguished  conductors  in  the  country,  she 
attended  important  festivals— in  Bethlehem,  in  the  Berk- 
shires— she  subscribed  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Camegie  Hall  as  well  as 
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those  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  With  pride  she  would 
boast,  "I  collect  conductors!" 

Apart  from  the  world  of  art  she  loved  to  connive  with  her 
friends  in  their  amours.  What  she  was  pleased  to  call  a 
"romance"  interested  her  far  more  than  a  conventional 
engagement  and  marriage  of  two  previously  unattached 
voung  people.  Actually  she  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  sadistic 
satisfaction  in  furthering  an  illicit  affair  doomed  to  end 
unhappily  and  guaranteed,  for  its  duration,  to  be  hurting 
somebody  else.  Perhaps  she  was  hitting  out,  and  back,  with 
an  emotion  unrecognized  by  herself,  at  the  two  people 
closest  to  her  who  had  caused  her  own  humiliation.  Mona 
Stevens  had  achieved  that  position  in  the  tangled  web  of 
contemporary  society  where  it  could  be  said— and  was,  by 
her  friends— that  "she  knows  everybody  in  New  York," 
which  meant  that  she  knew  the  people  on  the  top  rung  of 
most  of  the  ladders.  An  important  actress,  a  national  politi- 
cal-party chairman,  a  theatrical  producer,  a  dress  designer,  a 
criminal  lawyer,  a  young  playwright,  might  all  meet  at  one 
of  her  musical  parties  or  as  fellow  guests  over  a  week  end  in 
what  she  called  her  "fun  house"  at  Southampton.  Failure, 
in  Mona's  kingdom,  was  the  equivalent  of  a  bad  smell. 
Doors  were  closed  against  it,  backs  turned  from  it,  and  any- 
one whose  name  was  tainted  with  the  disgrace  it  spelled 
was  summarily  banished. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  her  friends  were  afraid  of  her. 
With  a  sort  of  "off  with  her  head"  imperiousness  she 
dropped  them  from  her  sight  if  they  met  with  her  disfavor. 
Actually,  a  club  of  rather  creditable  size  might  have  been 
formed  whose  membership  was  drawn  from  those  who 
"used  to  be  great  friends  of  Mona  Stevens."  Her  interest 
in  her  fellow  creatures  seemed  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  possibility 
that  they  might  amuse  her;  often  they  could  best  do  so  by 
allowing  her  to  run  their  lives. 
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Looking  back  Faith  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Mona  had  befriended  her  from  the  first  day  Eric 
had  introduced  her  as  his  wife.  Perhaps  there  was  just  a 
spark  of  native  kindness.  Mona  had  once  said  something  to 
Faith  about  identifying  her  arrival  in  New  York— as  an  un- 
known girl  from  the  West,  with  no  name  and  no  money— 
with  her  own  arrival  so  long  before.  She  had  a  flair,  a  "nose/' 
she  called  it,  for  having  spotted  what  Faith's  looks,  intelli 
gence,  and  personality  could  be  made  to  add  up  to,  mak 
ing  that  mysterious  whole  which  spells  quality.  Perhaps  shr 
knew  that,  inherited  from  her  New  England  mother,  Faith 
held  the  passport  into  a  brownstone-front  world  founded 
on  established  traditions  and  on  a  mellow,  understated  way 
of  living  that  was  separated  from  her  own  by  an  unbridge 
able  gulf.  In  any  event,  Mona  played  true  to  her  same  old 
pattern— an  overweening  love  of  power  over  another  life, 
masquerading  as  kindness.  She  had  not  only  introduced 
Faith  to  Miss  Dorr's  salon,  but  had  taken  her  to  her  own 
co utunere,  to  her  interior  decorator,  and  had  launched  her 
successfully  into  her  own  world.  She  never  failed  to  give  her- 
self credit  for  her  discovery.  "Isn't  she  charming?"  she 
would  say.  "Of  course  I  saw  it  the  first  moment  I  clapped 
eyes  on  her."  She  had  backed  Faith's  chances,  and  it  could 
never  occur  to  her  that  Faith  would  not  stay  in  the  running. 

Now  her  brown  eyes  gleamed  in  the  dark  canyon  between 
cliffs  of  hardening  wax  as  she  dove  into  her  attack. 

"Look  here,  child,  you  and  Eric  must  come  to  me  at 
Southampton  the  first  week  end  in  June.  I've  had  a  letter 
this  morning  from  Paris  from  Ilyeana  Kovacova,  saying  she 
will  come  straight  to  me  when  she  arrives.  She  swears  by  all 
that's  holy  that  she  has  promised  not  to  sign  up  with  any 
manager  until  she  gets  to  New  York  and  can  talk  with  me 
first.  They're  all  bombarding  her  with  cables  and  telephone 
calls,  but  she  isn't  Russian  for  nothing."  Mona  gave  a  fruity 
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laugh  of  appreciation.  "I  can  hear  her— 'I  tink  I  do  nathing 
till  I  see  my  frand,  Mrs.  Stevens/  " 

Ilyeana  Kovacova  was  the  sensational  young  Russian 
dancer  who  had  made  her  debut  a  few  years  before  at 
Covent  Garden  and  now,  with  her  own  company,  had  com- 
pleted a  series  of  triumphant  appearances  not  only  in  Lon- 
don but  also  on  the  Continent.  Everywhere  the  verdict  was 
the  same— a  new  Pavlova. 

Mona  pressed  her  attack  on  Faith.  "See  what  I'm  offering 
you,  sweetie?  You  and  Eric  come  to  me  on  the  q.t.,  play 
your  cards  right,  and  when  Kovacova  goes  to  New  York 
Monday  morning,  she  has  signed  away  her  immortal  soul  to 
Eric.  Say  you'll  come." 

Faith  demurred. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  don't  want  your  husband  to  be  on  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  the  management  field?  Kovacova's  name 
on  his  list  will  be  terrific.  With  Eric's  drive  and  imagination 
to  carry  on  from  there,  why  even  Hurok,  even  Judson " 

Mona  stopped  suddenly.  "What's  the  matter?  You  look 
as  though  you'd  lost  your  last  friend.  Don't  you  want  to  be 
married  to  a  big  shot?" 

Faith's  heart  was  beating  hard.  She  knew  her  next  words 
would  release  the  floodgates.  She  spoke  them  quietly,  with  a 
not  entirely  steady  voice. 

"Mona,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  be  married  to  Eric 
much  longer." 
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L^kapter   ^)e 


even 


Faith  knew  the  moment  she  had  spoken  that  she  had 
pitched  the  key  of  melodrama  too  high.  The  possibility  of 
actually  leaving  her  husband  could  still  loom  for  her  only 
with  the  unreality  of  a  nightmare.  Perhaps  the  act  of  giving 
it  shape  in  words  would  help  the  whirling  nebula  of  her 
thoughts  to  take  substance  and  form. 

"Darlingl"  Mona  did  not  try  to  keep  the  undisguised  de- 
light out  of  her  voice.  "What  has  happened?" 

"I  gather  from  what  Eric  tells  me  that  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you— or  anyone  else  either,  so  far  as  that  goes.  Fve  just 
learned  about  his  son."  Faith  was  in  control  now  and  spoke 
gravely. 

"Alleluia!  Sweetie,  what  a  relief!  It's  been  such  a  bore  not 
being  able  to  mention  the  little  bastard  in  your  presence." 

There  was  a  discreet  tap  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Virjeanne 
put  her  head  in. 

"All  ready  for  your  manicure,  Mrs.  Millet.  Or  would  you 
prefer  that  I  should  bring  my  things  in  here?" 

"I  can't  let  you  go!"  Mona  reached  out  a  bony  hand  and 
clung  to  Faith's  arm.  Then  she  turned  to  Miss  Virjeanne. 
"Look  here,  Delphine,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  you  go  and 
tell  Miss  Dorr  that  I  say  Mrs.  Millet's  manicure  is  to  be  can- 
celed, and  she's  not  to  be  charged  for  it,  do  you  understand? 
A  matter  of  very  important  business  has  come  up  which  I 
must  discuss  with  her."  She  turned  back  to  Faith.  "Darling, 
you  can  have  your  nails  done  any  time,  but  this  can't  wait 
another  minute." 
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In  an  unshakably  polite  voice  Miss  Virjeanne  said,  ''Very 
good,  Mrs.  Stevens.  And  would  you  care  to  have  the  wax 
removed  from  your  face?" 

"I  certainly  would— before  it  removes  my  face  along  with 
it.  Call  for  Miss  Doris,  who'll  take  it  off,  and  then  I  want 
her  to  leave  us  alone." 

Faith  was  miserable,  thinking  of  the  tempers  of  other 
clients  to  be  placated,  the  schedule  of  appointments  hope- 
lessly messed  for  the  day,  but  Mona,  used  to  command,  had 
no  compunction  in  rapping  out  her  orders.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising to  her  that  they  were  implicity  obeyed.  She  knew  she 
was  an  important  client.  No  one  in  the  establishment  would 
think  of  crossing  her. 

Wordlessly  Miss  Doris  slipped  in,  a  warm,  damp  cloth  in 
her  hand,  and  gently  patted  the  wax  off  Mona's  face. 

Mona  acknowledged  the  service  rendered  by  saying, 
"That  will  do  for  now.  Put  my  chair  up  straight,  take  the 
drier  away,  and  I'll  call  you  when  I'm  ready." 

In  the  same  tone  of  politeness  achieved  by  Miss  Vir- 
jeanne, Miss  Doris  said,  "Yes,  Mrs.  Stevens,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Stevens,"  and  withdrew. 

Mona  was  ready  now  to  go  right  into  action.  "Weil,  dar- 
ling, now  let's  hear  everything." 

"I  don't  believe  there's  much  to  tell.  Everyone  must  think 
I'm  a  terrible  fool.  I  gather  from  Eric  that  I'm  the  only  per- 
son in  New  York  who  hasn't  known  all  about  it  for 
months." 

"He's  so  right.  He  really  has  been  too  stupid  and  tiresome 
about  it  all.  How  did  he  finally  get  courage  to  tell  you?" 

"Because  I  asked  him  point-blank.  Dusty  de  Chambord 
as  good  as  told  me  this  morning  on  the  telephone." 

Mona  was  happy  to  repeat  her  aphorism.  "The  bitch  of 
the  world.  She  would."  Suddenly  the  impact  of  Faith's 
words,  spoken  earlier,  hit  her  directly— as  though  their  fuJl 
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meaning,  like  sound,  had  been  slower  to  travel  than  the 
superficial  picture  they  had  made.  "But,  Faith,  you're  not 
going  to  do  anything  foolish?" 

"I  should  say  Eric  had  done  something  pretty  foolish." 

"He's  a  man.  There  never  was  one  who  wasn't  an  s.o.b.  at 
heart.  But  that's  no  reason  for  letting  him  ruin  your  life.  In 
many  ways  you've  got  practically  everything  most  women 
would  give  their  eyeteeth  for.  Why  throw  it  all  over?" 

Faith  recognized  horse  sense,  but  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
spoken  smacked  of  such  cynicism  that  she  recoiled. 

"But,  Mona,  it's  an  impossible  position  to  be  put  into." 

"And  what  position  would  you  be  putting  yourself  into  if 
you  left  Eric,  may  I  ask?" 

"We-ell,  I— if  I  left  him  I  feel  I'd  at  least  have  my  self- 
respect." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  eating  self-respect,  or  wearing  it? 
This  you  can't  live  on,  darling,  and  God  knows  no  one's 
going  to  want  you  around  if  it's  all  you  have." 

"But  people  who  are  fond  of  me— my  real  friends— they 
will  still  want  me  around,  surely?" 

"Not  this  one,  baby.  Don't  you  see  how  unutterably 
dreary  you'd  be?  You've  told  me  you  have  practically  no 
money  of  your  own.  Alimony  doesn't  make  very  juicy  pick- 
ings. Besides,  where  would  you  live?  What  would  you  do? 
Who  would  you  see?  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  just  bog  down 
and  become  a  wronged  woman  with  the  right  all  on  your 
side.  Because  I  tell  you,  here  and  now,  right  is  the  only 
thing  you  would  have.  It's  too  boring  to  other  people  to  be 
asked  to  side  between  a  husband  and  wife.  Eric  has  far  too 
much  to  offer.  None  of  your  friends  is  going  to  drop  him. 
Why  should  you,  silly?" 

"You  mean  then,"  Faith  didn't  attempt  to  remove  a  cut- 
ting edge  from  her  voice,  "that  the  best  reason  for  staying 
with  my  husband  is  because  he's  a  sure  meal  ticket?" 
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Mona  lashed  back  promptly.  "You're  a  fool  if  you  think 
there's  any  better  reason." 

Faith  suddenly  felt  she  couldn't  fight  the  welling  of  self- 
pity  which  rose  inside  her.  She  let  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes. 
"But  it  seems  so  degraded  to  be  asked  to  accept  such  a  situ- 
ation." 

"You  have  a  lot  to  learn,  Faith.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  degraded,  as  you  call  it,  most  of  the  women  we  know 
are?  Why,  Dusty  herself— it's  common  knowledge  that  Miss 
What's-her-name,  the  children's  governess,  had  been  Rene's 
mistress  for  years,  right  under  Dusty's  nose,  before  she  di- 
vorced him.  Think  what  Tot  Fenton  has  to  put  up  with. 
Everybody  knows  John  has  an  appalling  weakness  for  pretty 
boys.  There's  always  bound  to  be  at  least  one  lamp  salesman 
underfoot,  and  Tot  just  has  to  look  the  other  way.  You 
heard,  didn't  you,  that  the  chauffeur  they'd  had  for  years 
suddenly  turned  on  John  with  a  threat  of  blackmail?  And, 
my  dear,  speaking  of  blackmail,  just  look  at  Lolly  Biancini! 
Why,  Eric's  sweet  little  towheaded  love-child  is  nothing,  my 
dear,  but  nothing!  Actually,  I  think  it's  rather  sweet." 

Faith,  instead  of  reacting  sharply  to  such  lighthearted 
disillusion,  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  last  words. 

"Mona,  you  mentioned  the  little  boy  as  being  towheaded. 
Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Your  eyes  are  as  big  as  saucers  when  you  ask  me  that,  as 
though  you  were  asking  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Loch  Ness 
monster.  Yes,  I've  seen  him.  He's  a  heaven  child."  Mona's 
tone  sharpened.  "I  should  advise  you  not  to  be  silly,  dear, 
about  expecting  your  friends  to  take  sides  in  this.  After  all, 
I  knew  Cherry  when  she  first  came  to  this  country." 

"No,  I  didn't  know."  Faith's  voice  sounded  small.  "I've 
never  asked  anything  about  her.  I— we— Eric  and  I  sort  of 
tacitly  agreed  never  to  talk  about  the  part  of  our  lives  that 
was  finished  before  we  met." 
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"Very  sensible.  All  the  same,  you're  human,  and  if  you 
want  any  filling  in,  you  know  whom  to  ask." 

"You?" 

Mona  shot  her  a  bright  sideways  look  that  made  Faith 
think  of  a  malicious  little  monkey.  "Didn't  you  know  I  in- 
troduced Eric  to  Cherry  in  the  first  place?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  He  never  mentioned  it." 

"Probably  very  wise.  What  you  didn't  know  couldn't  hurt 
you."  Mona's  tone  was  as  crisp  as  that  of  a  proficient  diag- 
nostician. "Well,  I  did.  He  had  just  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia and  was  a  young  underling  at  CAC  when  I  first  met 
him.  I  always  understood  old  Mr.  Woolf  gave  him  the  job 
because  of  his  father's  name.  I  couldn't  have  liked  him 
more,  and  began  asking  him  to  my  parties.  It  must  have 
been  around  '33  or  '34.  I  took  him  to  the  opening  night  of 
the  English  revue,  Brier  Rose,  when  Cherry  made  her  New 
York  debut.  It  was  just  one  of  those  dream  nights  in  the 
theater.  Cherry  took  God  knows  how  many  curtain  calls 
while  the  crowd  yelled  itself  hoarse.  I  took  Eric  afterward 
to  a  big  push  in  her  honor  at  the  Ritz.  He  was  absolutely 
dazzled,  but  even  then  he  saw  her  potential  on  the  concert 
stage.  He  kept  saying  'She's  a  musician,  she's  a  musician. 
She's  too  good  for  what  she's  doing.'  And  the  next  fall,  when 
she  did  make  her  Town  Hall  debut,  she  gave  full  credit  to 
Eric  Millet  for  having  driven  her  to  it,  and,  needless  to  say, 
she  was  under  CAC  management." 

Mona  stopped  abruptly.  "But  you  probably  know  all  that. 
I  always  forget  you  worked  for  CAC.  You  must  have  met 
her  yourself." 

"Only  once,  when  I  had  to  interview  her  for  some  pub- 
licity I  was  getting  together  for  the  Public  Relations  Bureau 
where  I  worked.  By  the  time  I  met  Eric  at  CAC  it  was  all 
ancient  history.  Everyone  in  the  office  knew  there  had  been 
—a  lot  between  them.  I  never  asked  for  any  details." 
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''Well,  dearie,  there  was  hardly  one  I  didn't  know.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  it  was  going  to  be  a  real  romance  I  gave  them 
a  key  to  the  house  at  Southampton.  They  spent  almost  every 
week  end  there." 

The  needles  of  pain  were  under  her  flesh  now.  A  few 
more  jabs,  more  or  less,  might  serve  as  counterirritant.  De- 
liberately Faith  invited  them. 

"Was  Eric— he  must  have  been  terribly  in  love  with  her?" 

"He  had  it  bad,  all  right,  poor  boy."  Mona  chuckled  with 
reminiscent  pleasure.  "He  could  think,  eat,  breathe  nothing 
but  Cherry." 

"And  she— was  she  very  much  in  love  with  him,  too?" 

Again  a  sharp  sideways  glance  from  the  brown  eyes. 
"They  were  a  perfect  match!  Cherry  was  just  his  age,  you 
know.  At  that  time,  in  her  early  twenties,  she  was  as  perfect 
a  physical  specimen  as  you  could  hope  to  see— lovely  long 
legs  which  could  get  her  over  the  tennis  court  or  a  ski  jump 
as  well  as  a  dance  floor.  Yes,  I  think  she  did  love  Eric.  She 
was  always  bubbling  over  when  she  was  with  him,  but  then 
one  never  knew  if  it  was  only  because  she  found  him  satis- 
factory as  a  lover.  Fm  sure  you've  found  him  satisfactory 
yourself,  so  far  as  that  goes,  if  you  don't  mind  my  referring 
to  such  things.  Maybe  you  have  Cherry  to  thank.  Don't  for- 
get, 'I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  well,  Had  I  not  first 
loved  Isobel.'  " 

Mona's  chuckle  this  time  exploded  into  a  bark  of 
Rabelaisian  delight.  With  an  electrically  interested  audience 
she  was  enjoying  herself.  "Cherry  was  radiantly  beautiful 
and  very  gay.  How  she  loved  parties,  and  how  she  did  love 
to  dance!  Mind  you,  Eric  wasn't  the  only  one  for  her.  She 
simply  lapped  up  admiration.  Some  of  their  friends  thought 
she  was  cruel  to  him.  I  never  did.  You  know  what  he  is  your- 
self, darling— just  a  touch  of  the  lugubrious  Scandinavian. 
He  was  awfully  shut  away  inside  himself.  Well,  Cherry 
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brought  him  out.  She  took  him  into  a  world  he'd  always 
hungered  for— I  gather  it  would  have  been  his  world  if 
his  father  had  lived— music  and  the  theater  and  easygoing, 
talented  people.  With  her  flirtations  and  general  goings-on, 
of  course  she  made  him  suffer.  But  he  enjoyed  it.  It  was  the 
kind  of  suffering  that  told  him  he  was  alive." 

Faith  broke  in,  in  a  small  voice.  "But  why— why  did  they 
finally  break  up?" 

"Youth!  Cherry  was  too  young  to  know  what  she  wanted. 
When  she  was  offered  a  season  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris  she  couldn't  say  no,  and  that  didn't  fit  in  with  settling 
down  as  the  wife  of  a  still  impecunious  young  American  in 
New  York.  She  tried  to  wheedle  Eric  into  going  along  with 
her  without  benefit  of  clergy,  but  that  stubborn  streak  came 
out  in  him  and  he  wouldn't  budge." 

"Would  he  have  gone,  do  you  think,  if  she  had  married 
him?" 

"And  thrown  up  his' career  here?  We'll  never  know.  I 
think  he  knew  he  would  be  made  to  suffer  too  much,  trail- 
ing around  as  the  tail  to  that  kite.  Then,  as  you  know,  she 
married  that  divine  Armentier  three  months  after  she  got 
there.  Naturally,  it  didn't  last;  but  when  the  news  of  her 
marriage  came,  I  can  tell  you,  it  nearly  killed  Eric.  He  used 
to  pour  it  all  out  on  my  shoulder  in  those  days.  I  really  used 
to  be  afraid  he'd  do  something  terrible  to  himself.  He 
seemed— well,  snuffed  out." 

Mona  paused,  the  picture  of  Eric  as  he  had  been  in  those 
dark  days  obviously  very  clear  before  her.  Then  her  tone 
brightened.  "And  that's  where  you  came  in,  darling." 

"Yes,  that's  where  I  came  in."  Faith  hesitated  and  then 
forced  herself  on.  "If  you  were  such  a  friend  of  Cherry's  in 
the  old  days,  if  you  more  or  less  sponsored  their  affair"— 
the  word  shot  a  mean  little  barb  aimed  to  puncture  the 
veneer  of  Mona's  "romance"— "then  I  don't  see,  now  that 
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she  has  come  back  to  this  country  with  Eric's  son,  why  you 
don't  try  to  bring  them  together  again." 

Mona  doubled  up  in  a  violent  spasm  of  subterranean 
coughing.  Faith  could  not  determine  whether  the  disturb- 
ance had  started  as  a  snort  of  amusement.  The  breath  rattled 
in  her  bony  chest  as  she  finally  attempted  to  speak. 

"Don't  think  I  haven't  thought  of  it,  sweetie.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I've  been  a  bit  put  out  with  Cherry  since 
she's  got  back  to  this  country.  Success  has  made  her  act  like 
a  goose  in  a  good  many  ways.  For  instance— she  and  Schober 
dropped  in  on  a  party  of  mine  with  a  few  other  musicians 
after  the  Philharmonic,  soon  after  they  landed.  It  was  just  a 
little  supper— champagne,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  hot  sea  food 
—and  the  men  were  all  in  high  spirits  and  got  clowning. 
Gebstein,  who  had  known  Schober  in  Europe,  tried  to  get 
him  to  play  four-handed  Chopsticks  with  him,  and  he  had 
his  coat  off,  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  was  just  getting 
ready  to  go,  when  wham!  Her  Royal  Highness  appears  in  the 
doorway,  and  before  anyone  knew  how  she  had  done  it,  his 
coat  was  back  on  again,  and  he  was  removed  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck  from  the  piano  bench." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"Oh,  she  took  me  aside  and  said  it  was  undignified,  that 
he'd  just  arrived  in  this  country,  it  wasn't  as  though  he  was 
already  known  in  New  York— blah,  blah,  blah.  I  told  her 
that  there  was  no  better  way  for  him  to  become  known  in 
New  York  than  at  one  of  my  parties,  and  let  her  understand 
it  was  not  lost  on  me  that  she  was  getting  a  little  big  for  her 
boots— boots,  mind  you,  that  once  were  to  be  seen  a  dime 
a  dozen  in  the  front  row  of  the  chorus."  Mona's  eyes  nar- 
rowed, and  her  voice  sharpened.  "I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  see 
Cherry  just  a  little  bit  slapped  down." 

Faith  could  see  all  too  clearly  that  Mona  had  hoped  to 
add  one  more  tame  conductor  to  her  menagerie  and  had 
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been  foiled  when  one  of  the  animals  failed  to  jump  through 
the  hoop.  Because  her  whim  had  been  crossed  by  Cherry  it 
would  please  her  to  cross  Cherry  in  return.  Bolstering  up 
Eric's  marriage  surely  must  have  attracted  her  as  one  way  of 
doing  so.  Generally,  wherever  and  whenever  there  was  a 
threat  of  divorce  in  the  lives  of  her  friends  Mona  was  on  the 
side  of  smashup.  She  was  restless  and  easily  bored  and  hailed 
the  idea  of  any  change.  She  liked  even  more  the  position  of 
power  as  offstage  instigator  of  upheaval.  Such  an  unexpected 
taking  up  of  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  a  marriage  of  ten  years' 
standing  had  needed  some  explanation.  Recognizing  the 
motives  for  Mona's  support  at  their  true  worth  brought  to 
Faith  almost  a  sense  of  relief.  But  still  she  could  not  dis- 
lodge herself  from  the  spike  of  jealousy  on  which  she  was 
impaled. 

Hurting  and  hating  herself  in  her  own  abjectness,  she 
asked,  'Then  Cherry  still  would  like  to  marry  Eric,  you 
think?" 

''Who  said  any  such  thing?"  Mona  turned  on  her  impa- 
tiently. ' 'There's  one  element  in  the  picture  you  seem  to 
have  overlooked  entirely,  and  that's  her  husband." 

''Eric  says  he's  one  of  the  most  wonderful  human  beings 
he  has  ever  known.  If  he's  so  wonderful  as  all  that,  surely 
he'd  give  his  wife  her  freedom  if  she  asked  for  it?" 

"Sweetie,  you  don't  know  the  word."  Mona's  tone  was 
unconcealedly  withering.  "Don't  you  see  that  it's  just  be- 
cause he  is  so  remarkable  nothing  would  induce  Cherry  to 
want  to  divorce  him?  The  young  lady  is  doing  very  well- 
eating  her  cake  and  having  it,  too." 

"But  I  thought  you  just  said—you  mean  she  prefers  her 
husband  to  Eric?" 

"He  gives  her  something  Eric  couldn't  give  her.  For  one 
thing,  from  a  purely  worldly  point  of  view  there's  nothing 
more  Eric  can  do  for  Cherry.  He's  her  manager,  and  he'll 
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continue  to  be  that  whatever  happens.  But  Anton— perhaps 
because  he's  older,  perhaps  because  he's  European,  more 
sure  in  handling  a  woman  of  temperament— Anton  can't  be 
hurt  by  anything  she  may  do  to  him,  and  it's  that  that  holds 
her.  It  was  too  easy  to  make  poor  Eric  jealous  and  unhappy. 
Such  abject  dependence  on  her,  though  it  was  flattering,  in 
the  long  run  irritated  and  bored  her.  Anton  gives  her  yards 
and  yards  of  rope,  and  doesn't  even  look  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  what  she's  going  to  do  with  it."  She  turned  back 
brightly  to  Faith  and  her  misery.  'This  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  she  wouldn't  like  you  to  divorce  Eric." 

"How  disgusting!"  Faith  burst  out  hotly.  "You  mean  just 
to  keep  him  dangling,  the  way  she  did  all  those  years  be- 
fore?" 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  put  it  like  that— yes.  The  taste  of 
power  is  toothsome." 

You  should  know,  Faith  thought. 

Aloud  she  said,  putting  herself  without  pride  into  the 
hands  of  the  other,  "But  you  don't  think  I  should  divorce 
him?" 

"I  certainly  do  not.  Frankly,  it  would  be  such  a  bore  to  see 
Eric  back  underfoot  wherever  Cherry  appeared,  like  a  rather 
dismal  revival.  We've  had  it.  You're  newer.  The  team  of 
Eric  and  you  I  find  far  more  intriguing  than  the  team  of 
Eric  and  Cherry."  The  lines  that  Miss  Dorr's  wax  had  failed 
to  efface  crinkled  around  her  eyes.  "But  if  you  don't  want 
him  yourself,  I  still  don't  see  any  reason  why  Cherry  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  putting  him  out  of  commission 
again  so  far  as  all  competition  goes;  there  are  plenty  of 
houris  to  fall  upon  him."  She  waited  an  instant  for  what 
she  was  about  to  say  to  gather  momentum  before  she  let 
Faith  have  it  broadside.  "If  you  divorce  Eric,  sweetie,  I 
think  I'd  put  my  money  on  Dusty."  She  chuckled.  "Yes, 
this  I  should  like  to  see.  It  would  really  drive  Cherry  quite 
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crazy  if  Dusty  were  to  land  him  at  last.  Your  triumph,  my 
pet,  in  a  certain  queer  way,  Cherry  doesn't  count." 

"I  can't  think  what  triumph  you're  talking  about." 

"You're  his  wifef  you  fool!" 

"But  she  could  have  been." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are.  The  wife  is  al- 
ways in  the  driver's  seat." 

"I  certainly  don't  feel  as  though  I  were— not  since  this 
morning.  I  can't  believe  Cherry  Slate  has  ever  given  me  a 
thought." 

"Don't  fool  yourself.  She's  given  you  plenty.  For  one 
thing,  she  never  believed  Eric  would  marry  anybody— any 
more  than  he  thought  so  himself.  The  only  way  she  has  been 
able  to  swallow  down  the  thought  of  you  is  by  accepting 
what  Dusty  tells  her." 

"Dusty?  For  heaven's  sake,  what  has  Dusty  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Oh,  nothing  more  than  the  usual  bitchery.  Because  she 
didn't  hook  Eric  for  herself  she  has  enjoyed  calling  you  an 
unheard-of  little  flat  tire  and  general  drip.  I  could  see  her 
fine  Italian  hand  when  Cherry  began  on  you.  'I  hear  that 
Eric  is  a  real  family  man  these  days  and  seems  devoted  to  his 
sweet  little  wife.'  " 

Mona  shook  in  delighted  amusement  over  her  pleasure. 
"Did  I  have  fun  with  her!  'Sweet?'  I  said,  'where  did  you 
get  the  "sweet"  stuff?'  I  told  her— and,  darling,  I  meant  it— 
I  told  her  you  were  beautiful,  and  chic,  and  distinguished, 
had  a  figure  like  a  pocket  Venus,  and  then  used  the  two 
most  cruel  words  I  could  think  of  and  let  her  have  them 
right  between  the  eyes.  I  told  her  that  Eric  was  in  love  with 
you." 

Faith's  hands  sprang  involuntarily  to  hide  her  face.  The 
irony  of  what  Mona  was  saying  was  too  painful  to  be  borne. 
"Mona,  please,  don't!  Not  after  what  I've  heard  this  morn- 
ing." 
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Mona  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption,  but  returned 
to  her  enjoyment  of  the  human  comedy.  She  shook  her  head 
sagely.  "The  gals  in  a  man's  life  would  certainly  save  them- 
selves a  lot  of  headaches  by  not  trying  to  peer  over  the  fence, 
wondering  what  it's  like  off  the  reservation.  The  same  goes 
for  past  and  present.  Cherry  had  Eric.  O.K.  You  have  him. 
So  what?  Neither  of  you  is  going  to  win  by  biting  your  nails 
over  the  other." 

Faith,  burrowing  along  a  line  of  pursuit  of  her  own,  in- 
stead of  answering,  brought  out,  "Do  you  mean,  seriously, 
that  you  think  Dusty  de  Chambord  could/'  she  hesitated, 
revolted  to  use  the  word,  "could  land'  Eric  today?" 

"Well,  I  say  she'd  certainly  try  hard.  And  I  also  tell  you, 
as  fair  warning,  my  sweet,  that  I'd  do  all  I  could  to  help. 
Cherry  wouldn't  like  it  any  more  than  you  would,  but  then, 
you  see,  I  wouldn't  be  thinking  of  you  and  Cherry.  I'd  be 
thinking  of  giving  Eric,  about  to  be  the  most  prominent 
concert  manager  in  New  York,  a  boost  in  his  career."  Her 
red-brown  eyes  gazed  dreamily  at  the  corner  of  the  room 
above  Faith's  head.  "I'm  sure  Dusty  would  love  to  come  to 
Southampton  with  Eric  and  Kovacova.  This  should  be 
amusing." 

Faith,  hating  herself  for  rising  to  such  a  crude  bait,  none- 
theless snapped.  "Mona!  You  wouldn't." 

Mona  smiled  serenely.  "If  I  wouldn't,  sweetie,  somebody 
else  would.  I'm  just  asking  you  to  face  facts,  as  Cherry  will 
have  to.  Once  a  man  has  been  happily  married,  and  is 
pushed  out  of  the  nest  against  his  will,  he's  going  to  be 
fished  into  another  so  quick  he  won't  have  time  to  know 
what  hit  him.  I'm  just  trying  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  think 
you'd  much  enjoy  sitting  back  and  watching  someone  else 
reap  the  harvest  you  have  been  ten  years  in  sowing.  Come 
on,  now,  admit  that  you  wouldn't  like  to  see  another  woman 
queening  it  in  the  new  penthouse." 
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"I  certainly  would  not!" 

"You  are  so  right.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more." 

Mona  beamed  approval.  Meekness  was  not  a  quality  that 
she  found  sympathetic.  A  show  of  spirit  interested  her  far 
more.  "For  heaven's  sake,  grow  up,  cutie.  You've  helped  put 
Eric  where  he  is  today.  Stay  with  him  and  push  him  farther. 
But  don't  kid  yourself.  He'll  get  there  anyway.  I'd  like  to 
see  you  make  it  together." 

Mona  seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  won  the  first  round  of 
the  bout.  Now  her  bony  white  fingers  reached  into  the 
depths  of  her  green  lizard  pocketbook  and  pulled  out  a 
gold  cigarette  case.  She  lit  a  cigarette,  inhaling  her  first 
draught  deeply. 

"Tell  me,  Faith,  in  the  palace  of  truth  and  just  girls  to- 
gether, have  you  honestly  been  very  happy  since  you  married 
Eric?" 

"Mona,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  thing?  Of  course  I  have!" 

"All  right.  All  right,  dearie.  Don't  be  so  touchy."  Mona 
let  a  long  puff  of  smoke  filter  slowly  through  her  nostrils, 
squinting  her  eyes  in  a  look  of  lingering  appraisal.  "I  know 
you've  not  been  unhappy,  but  when  I  see  you  at  parties— 
and  your  own  are  no  exception— you  give  me  the  impression 
of  someone  who's— well,  who's  looking  for  something. 
Whether  it's  something  you  have  never  found,  or  some- 
thing you  have  found  once  and  have  lost,  I  wouldn't  know. 
But  not  all  of  you  seems  to  be  there.  It's  time  you  snapped 
out  of  it.  From  where  I  sit  I  should  say  you  haven't  begun 
to  play  the  cards  that  have  been  dealt  you.  Don't  you  see 
you  could  have  a  very  amusing  life?"  A  note  of  slyness  crept 
into  her  voice.  "Don't  you  see  you're  all  set  for  a  little  ro- 
mance of  your  own?  How  about  it?" 

Faith's  suppressed  revulsion  exploded.  "Really,  Mona!  I'm 
not  thinking " 

"What's  to  prevent?  Eric  wouldn't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
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and  it  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  rapping  him  over 
the  knuckles  for  having  played  the  fool.  You're  such  a  deep 
little  thing,  I've  never  had  a  word  out  of  you  about  your- 
self, but  my  spies  have  told  me  you  had  a  very  heavy  beau, 
young  lady,  before  you  married  Eric.  What's  become  of 
him?  Come  on  now,  confess.  You  did  have  a  heavy  beau?" 

To  her  own  disgust  Faith  felt  a  hot  blush  sting  her  face. 
She  could  not,  she  would  not  resurrect  the  ghost  of  Freddy 
for  Mona's  benefit. 

"I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  him  for  ten  years.  I'm  afraid  your 
spies  will  have  to  do  better  than  that,  Mona." 

"They've  not  done  too  badly.  I  hear  he  was  incredibly 
handsome,  came  from  an  old  New  England  family,  had  a 
fortune  of  his  own " 

"Please,  Monal"  Faith  could  not  let  her  go  on;  her  own 
distress  was  too  acute.  "He  wasn't— he  wasn't  anything  like 
all  that  sounds.  He— he "  Oh,  how  could  she  ever  ex- 
plain? "He  wasn't  like  anybody  you  know,"  she  added 
lamely. 

"Is  he  married  now?"  Mona  asked  crisply,  getting  down 
to  the  business  in  hand. 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Where  is  he?  You  must 
know  that.  Come  on,  Faith,  confess." 

"The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  French  Indo-China, 
Mona,  and  please  don't  talk  about  anything  so  foolish." 

"Indo-China?"  Mona  seemed  to  consider  his  whereabouts 
a  rather  encouraging  symptom.  "Oh,  then  you've  had  let- 
ters?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  read  it  in  the  newspaper." 

"Oh-ho?  Then  this  nobody  you've  been  painting  for  my 
benefit  is  still  famous  enough  to  make  news?"  Mona  was  en- 
joying herself  to  the  full.  Faith's  discomfiture  whetted  her 
appetite  rather  than  sated  it. 
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''He's  not  famous!  He's  not  anybody  who  would  interest 
you,  Mona,  and  anyway,  believe  it  or  not,  I  am  not  trying 
to  figure  out  how  I  may  console  myself  with  another  man." 

'Then  you're  a  fool.  You're  attractive  to  men;  why  not 
get  some  pleasure  out  of  God's  gift?  If  I  were  you  I'd  meet 
all  the  boats  from  Indo-China  and  sneak  up  on  your  tall, 
dark  stranger.  But  if  he  won't  give,  don't  forget  there  are 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  Give  them  a 
chance.  Biffy  Carstens  swoons  if  you  look  at  him.  Nick 
Dearing  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  you  at  the  opera  that 
night  you  wore  your  Kramer  red  velvet.  You're  quiet  and 
sympathetic,  and  I  imagine  they  think  you  have  hidden 
depths.  Because  you  have  sense  enough  to  keep  your  mouth 
closed  they  think  you  understand  them.  Which  shows  what 
dopes  they  are.  I  talk  far  too  much,  and  they're  all  scared  to 
death  I'm  going  to  say  the  same  bitchy  things  about  them 
that  I'm  saying  about  other  people  behind  their  backs. 
That's  why  they  hate  me." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Mona,  nobody  hates  you."  It  was  a  wel- 
come relief  to  see  the  current  swing  away  from  herself. 

"Oh,  don't  they  just?  I  didn't  say  they  hated  all  I  can  do 
for  them— they  like  my  house,  my  dinners,  the  people  they 
meet  through  me.  I'll  always  have  plenty  of  them  around. 
What's  more  I  can  use  them.  That's  what  you  must  learn  to 
do.  You  must  use  Eric  right  now." 

Faith  could  see  no  end  to  this  squirrel-cage  conversation 
which  was  spinning  them  round  and  round.  She  got  firmly 
to  her  feet. 

"Mona,  I  must  go.  I'm  meeting  a  friend  from  Illinois  at 
Grand  Central.  She's  traveling  with  a  sick  child,  and  I  can't 
let  her  down." 

"Home-town  stuff?" 

"Yes,  home-town  stuff.  Clara  Hedman  is  the  oldest  friend 
I  have  in  the  world.  We  went  to  high  school  together." 
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"She  sounds  just  ducky.  Well,  run  along,  if  you  enjoy 
talking  over  school  days  more  than  keeping  me  company." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mona,  but  I  must." 

"You  wouldn't  lunch  with  me  later?" 

"I  can't,  because  I'm  lunching  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Club. 
I  promised  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  I'd  sit  at  her  table,  so  I  can't 
back  out." 

"You  know  what  I  think  of  your  wasting  yourself  on  that 
stuffy  frump." 

There  was  real  temper  in  Mona's  voice.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject that  she  and  Faith  had  touched  on  many  times.  When- 
ever old  New  York  loomed  into  sight  Mona  hurled  at  it 
all  the  invective  at  her  command.  Because  it  held  for  her 
the  sneaking  attraction  known  only  to  the  maverick,  she 
could  only  bespatter  it  with  all  the  vitriol  at  her  command. 
"Frump"  and  "scarecrow"  were  only  a  few  of  the  epithets 
she  tossed  at  Mrs.  Van  Eyck.  She  resented  the  fact  that 
Faith  had  apparently,  without  any  effort,  slipped  into  an 
easy  friendship  with  a  woman  who  filled  an  unassailable 
niche  in  New  York  life. 

Again  Eric's  words  sounded— Mona  can  make  a  danger- 
ous enemy.  But  it  was  more  than  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  made  Faith  say,  "You've  been  a  great  help.  I 
feel  much  better  for  our  talk." 

"Prove  it,  then,  and  say  you'll  both  come  to  Southampton 
on  the  fifth  with  Kovacova." 

Faith's  hesitation  was  imperceptible.  "All  right,  we'll 
come.  You're  awfully  good  to  think  of  it." 

"Rubbish.  I  never  do  anything  I  don't  want.  Run  along 
—and  don't  forget  the  word." 

Faith  felt  herself  all  but  give  a  conspiratorial  wink.  It  was 
only  when  she  was  outside  on  the  street  once  more  that 
she  realized  she  did  not  know  what  the  word  was. 

Perhaps,  she  said  to  herself  as  her  bus  jerked  down  Fifth 
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Avenue,  perhaps  it  is  simply  "relax/'  Relax  and  accept.  Her 
talk  with  Mona  had  served  as  a  rather  bracing,  if  not  alto- 
gether palatable,  tonic.  Faith  had  told  Eric  perhaps  she 
had  better  consult  someone  who  "knew  about  such  things." 
Well,  she  had  received  a  clear  diagnosis.  Under  its  light  she 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  world  about  her  looked  more 
normal.  Even  a  stickiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  had 
oppressed  her  before,  seemed  easier  to  bear.  The  sky  shone 
a  clear  blue  where  an  hour  before  it  had  appeared  leaden 
and  colorless;  the  buildings  on  either  side  were  no  longer 
grotesque  and  overpowering;  the  hurrying  people  on  the 
sidewalk  seemed  more  ordered— not  as  though  driven  by 
some  desperate  inner  fear  or  honor,  but  stepping  out  to 
meet  a  series  of  well-planned  appointments.  Life  fell  into  a 
pattern  once  more. 

Her  mind  told  her  that  fundamentally  Mona's  verdict  was 
right:  she  must  not  divorce  Eric  because  of  what  she  had 
learned.  But  why  was  she  aware  of  a  subtly  permeating  bad 
taste  on  her  tongue  and  of  a  faintly  unpleasant  smell  in 
her  nostrils?  To  stay  with  Eric  because  it  would  irritate 
Cherry,  to  stay  with  Eric  because  he  offered  her  a  sure  meal 
ticket,  to  stay  with  Eric  because  with  him  she  could  find 
cover  for  indiscretions  of  her  own— all  these  arguments, 
faced  squarely,  caused  her  such  discomfort  that  she  glanced 
away  from  them,  ashamed. 

It  is  time  to  grow  up,  she  told  herself  sternly,  to  be  my 
age,  and  to  take  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  the  world. 
Other  women  seemed  to  get  by,  seeing  themselves  in  at- 
tractive and  dramatic  roles.  Well,  she  could  do  the  same. 
Let  her  friends  dare  be  sorry  for  her!  She  would  get  that 
new  "heaven"  dress  Mona  had  been  urging  her  to  buy.  She'd 
lacquer  her  nails  with  the  wittiest  damn  polish  in  town,  and, 
if  indicated,  she  could  lacquer  her  hair,  too.  She  would  hold 
her  head  high.  She  would  show  them. 
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And  as  for  the  memory  of  her  own  romance  with  Freddy, 
hidden  in  the  darkest  cellar  of  her  being,  its  bouquet  would 
continue  to  be  savored  only  in  a  privacy  that  was  inviolate. 
Never,  never  again  would  nostrils  as  gross  and  heavy  as 
Mona's  be  allowed  to  inhale  any  emanation  from  the 
sacred  chalice.  Faith  turned  back  deliberately— almost  with 
a  purposeful  delicate  smack  of  her  lips— to  the  task  of  ac- 
customing herself  to  the  acrid  taste  of  things  as  they  were. 
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Standing  behind  a  rope  at  Grand  Central  Station  waiting 
for  the  passengers  to  empty  from  the  train  from  the  West, 
Faith  smiled  as  she  saw,  far  off  down  the  platform,  a  spot  of 
red.  There  was  Clara!  Like  a  happy  rising  sun  she  advanced; 
and  Faith  could  feel  her  own  spirits  rise  and  warm  at  the 
sight,  and  a  lump  come  into  her  throat.  Even  before  she 
could  discern  the  features  in  detail  she  welcomed  in  antic- 
ipation their  familiar  aspect— the  rosy,  unlined  skin  (to 
Faith  it  was  rosy,  to  Clara  herself  it  was  red),  the  full, 
round,  jolly  face,  with  the  merest  hint  of  what  someday 
might  be  one  chin  too  many,  and  the  eager,  innocent  blue 
eyes,  only  slightly  popping.  It  was  Clara's  eyes  that  were 
responsible  for  the  vague  impression  that  she  was  always 
suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head.  They  were  continually 
swimming  under  a  veil  of  tears.  In  actuality  the  tears  did 
not  spring  from  a  tickle  in  the  nose  so  much  as  a  tickle  of 
her  quick  sensibilities— whether  of  amusement  or  warm- 
hearted sympathy.  Here  she  came,  walking  with  her  char- 
acteristic spring,  in  spite  of  a  figure  that  had  rather  casually 
and  genially  overflowed  its  banks.  Not  a  detail  of  her  cos- 
tume was  lost  on  Faith— the  matching  handbag  and  shoes, 
the  crisp  red  veil  flowing  out  behind  from  the  crown  of 
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the  hat,  a  nosegay  of  white  daisies  in  front  matching  the 
white  figure  in  her  red-and-white  print  dress,  white  cotton 
gloves.  It  was  obvious,  it  was  not  fashionable,  but  it  was 
fresh  and  cheerful.  It  was  Clara! 

When  she  came  within  hailing  distance  Faith  called, 
waved  her  hand,  and  ducked  under  the  barrier.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  two  friends  had  their  arms  flung  about  each  other 
in  a  smothering  hug,  both  hats  knocked  askew.  They  laughed 
and  made  little  exclamations  of  joy  and,  quickly  wiping 
away  tears,  blew  their  noses  and  hugged  and  kissed  each 
other  again  before  either  of  them  remembered  Sonny. 

"Sonny,  come  and  say  how-do-you-do  to  Aunt  Faith.  And, 
Faith,  don't  say,  'How  you've  grown!'  We  all  know  he  has, 
and  Sonny's  sick  to  death  hearing  about  it." 

Faith  held  out  her  hand  with  a  welcoming  smile.  "Hello, 
Sonny,  it's  nice  to  see  you." 

She  could  see  relief  that  she  had  not  kissed  him  written 
gratefully  on  his  face. 

"It's  nice  to  see  you,  too,  Aunt  Faith." 

There  was  no  question  about  it,  Sonny  would  stand  out 
anywhere  in  New  York  as  a  boy  from  the  sticks.  Faith 
couldn't  have  said  just  where  the  giveaway  features  lay, 
whether  in  the  gold-rimmed  glasses,  or  the  haircut— too 
long  on  top,  shaved  too  far  up  behind— or  the  loose  blue 
suede  windbreaker  over  his  too-baggy  trousers;  perhaps  it 
was  merely  a  pervading  resemblance  to  his  father.  Yet,  re- 
membering Clara's  wire,  Faith  looked  again  and  could  see 
that  he  was  paler  than  the  average  American  boy  should  be. 
In  his  colorless  face,  the  blue  eyes  behind  the  thick  glasses 
looked  weak  and  watery,  not  even  faintly  echoing  his 
mother's  vivid  blue.  He  seemed,  wordlessly  and  pathetically, 
to  contradict  the  bravado  of  his  general-store  clothes:  he 
was,  after  all,  only  a  sick  little  boy. 

Clara  turned  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said, 
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"Sonny's  going  to  the  news-reel  theater  while  you  and  I 
visit."  She  tucked  her  arm  under  Faith's,  gave  instructions 
to  the  porter  and  Sonny  about  meeting  her  in  an  hour  at 
the  gate  of  the  train  to  Boston,  and  together  she  and  Faith 
made  off  to  the  lower  level.  In  a  restaurant  back  of  the 
Oyster  Bar  they  found  a  corner  table,  ordered  coffee  and 
a  sandwich,  put  their  elbows  on  the  table,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  with  abandon  to  each  other's  company. 

Clara  unabashedly  ran  her  eyes  over  Faith  and  her  cos- 
tume. "Faith,  darling,  you  look  about  sixteen  years  old!  I 
could  be  your  grandmother." 

It  was  true  that  a  superficial  glance  at  the  friends  would 
set  a  generous  span  of  years  between  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  Faith's  diminutive  stature  and  a  vaguely  touching 
"skinny"  look,  in  addition  to  a  general  lack  of  fussiness, 
whicjji  made  it  easier  to  think  of  her  as  younger.  But  a  sec- 
ond look  showed  that  innocence  and  experience,  actually, 
were  incongruously  housed.  It  was  Clara's  heavier,  rounder 
face  which  proclaimed  naivete,  while  on  Faith's  smaller 
more  delicate  features,  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
were  written  the  decipherable  hieroglyphs  of  disillusion. 

Clara's  very  inexperience  prevented  her  seeing  this  reversal 
of  the  obvious.  She  bubbled  on,  "I  love  that  little  hat!  No- 
body dresses  like  that  in  Freetown.  You  might  be  Fay's 
sister.  How  is  Fay?  How  is  Eric?" 

"They're  both  fine.  Fay's  grown  so  she's  up  to  my  shoul- 
der." 

"I  can't  believe  it." 

"Well,  it's  true." 

"How  they  do  shoot  up!" 

"And  how  is  Earl?" 

"He's  fine.  Working  harder  than  he  should,  of  course. 
But  he  gets  his  Saturday-afternoon  golf,  and  that  keeps  him 
pretty  fit." 
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"And  I  suppose  you're  up  to  your  neck  in  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  good  works?" 

"I  don't  know  about  any  of  them  being  'good.'  I'm  quite 
pleased  to  have  started  one  of  the  Basic  Book  courses,  and 
there's  my  P.T.A.,  and  League  of  Women  Voters,  plus  the 
library,  and  the  young  to  feed!" 

"Clara,  how  do  you  manage?"  Faith  fairly  groaned  it. 

"To  feed  the  young?  With  frosted  foods  and  a  pressure 
cooker  I  can  do  it  with  one  hand  tied  behind  my  back." 

"Oh,  dear/"  Faith's  distress  was  obviously  not  forced,  "you 
make  me  feel  so  futile."  Then,  back  to  her  concern  for 
Clara,  "But  now  tell  me  about  Sonny.  I  hope  there's  noth- 
ing  " 

A  look  of  pain  clouded  Clara's  face.  "Darling,  it's  so 
worrying,  let's  postpone  it.  I  want  to  talk  only  about 
pleasant  things  just  for  a  few  minutes.  You  said  in  your 
last  letter  you're  moving  to  a  penthouse  on  the  river.  Tell 
me  about  it." 

"It  sounds  much  grander  than  it  is.  The  best  feature  is 
that  it  will  have  an  extra  bedroom,  so  you'll  have  to  come 
and  sample  it.  It  has  lots  of  sun,  it's  quiet,  and  we  have  a 
lovely  view." 

Doesn't  all  this  sound  suave  and  assured,  she  said  to  her- 
self. Suppose  I  were  simply  to  tell  her  the  truth.  I  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  penthouse.  Eric  has  a  child  by 
another  woman.  He  has  broken  my  heart.  My  life  is  in 
pieces.  But  these  were  things  she  was  not  going  to  say. 

It  was  Clara  instead  who  exploded.  "It's  so  tantalizing, 
only  one  hour  in  New  York!  There's  so  much  I  want  to  hear, 
to  ask.  I  want  to  be  stuffed  full,  so  I  can  chew  on  it  all  for 
months  afterwards." 

"You  want  to  be  stuffed?  Darling,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot!  I'm  the  one  who's  popping  with  questions.  How 
is  everything  at  home?"    (The  word  "home"  fell  quite 
unconsciously.)  "How  is  everybody?" 
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"Let  me  see  who,  especially— oh,  yes,  you  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, that  our  dear  Miss  Ida  Riggs  died?" 

"No!  But  then  what  becomes  of  Miss  Matty?  We  always 
so  hoped  it  would  be  the  other  way  round.  But  what  about 
the  library?  How  can  they  ever  replace  Miss  Ida  in  the 
children's   room?" 

"Then  you  hadn't  heard  about  the  library,  either?  It's  my 
fault— I  should  have  written.  My  dear,  the  town  is  in  an 
uproar,  split  into  two  factions.  The  library  is  to  be  torn 
down,  and  a  brand-new  one,  with  a  fake-marble  front,  to 
be  put  in  its  place.  The  children's  room  will  be  all  glass 
windows  and  stainless-steel  chairs.  Some  of  us  think  it's  a 
wonderful  improvement,  some  think  it  means  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  poor  Miss  Ida  would  certainly  never  have 
fitted." 

"Oh!"  Faith's  cry  sounded  from  her  heart.  "I  can't  bear 
it.  That  wonderful  musty  smell  gone  forever,  and  those 
little  scratched  wooden  chairs,  and  that  mysterious  half- 
light;  I'm  sure  it  never  hurt  our  eyes.  Now  I  suppose  Dotty 
Dimples  and  the  Little  Colonel  books  will  be  replaced  by 
Dick  Tracy  and  Terry  and  the  Pirates." 

"Faith,  you're  hopeless!  I  can  see  you  belong  with  those 
who  believe  nothing  should  be  different  in  Freetown  from 
the  way  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  flood." 

"Of  course  I  do!  But  especially  in  connection  with  the 
library.  Will  you  ever  forget  the  way  Mother  used  to  park 
us  there  in  the  children's  room,  with  our  galoshes  tipped 
up  against  the  steam  radiator  so  we  could  feel  the  heat 
right  through  the  soles  of  our  feet,  while  she  went  off  to 
berate  them  at  the  main  delivery  desk  because  some  new 
book,  published  only  five  days  before,  wasn't  already  on 
their  shelves?  Will  you  ever  forget " 

The  friends  were  back  on  the  broad  highway  that,  sooner 
or  later,  they  were  bound  to  pursue.  Their  refrain  on  the 
journey  was  unfailingly  the  same:  Will  you  ever  forget? 
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They  could  play  the  game  indefinitely— back,  back  as  far 
as  one  could  go  in  memory,  there  was  the  other,  alongside 
on  the  same  road  leading  back  to  the  same  enchanted  spot 
in  time  and  space.  From  Faith's  earliest  recollection  of  her 
as  a  chubby  little  girl  in  pigtails  and  a  red  tam-o'-shanter, 
there  was  Clara  at  the  dead  center  of  Faith's  life.  At  one 
corner  of  Maple  Street  in  Freetown— a  small  Illinois  college 
town— in  a  big  square  Victorian  clapboard  house  with  a 
mansard  roof  lived  Clara's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin, 
with  their  four  children;  at  the  other  corner  of  the  same 
block,  across  the  street,  in  a  house  as  large  and  as  ugly  on 
the  outside,  but  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  and  beauti- 
ful on  the  inside,  lived  the  Rowlands.  It  was  only  natural 
that  little  Clara  should  drift  across  the  street  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  her  time  under  a  roof  that  sheltered  a  way  of 
life  as  magic  as  though  it  had  been  led  "at  the  back  of  the 
North  Wind"— one  of  the  books  Mrs.  Howland  read  aloud 
to  the  little  girls  when  they  sipped  their  cambric  tea  before 
the  open  fire  on  winter  afternoons.  Clara  would  run  home 
from  the  house  across  the  way  and  hold  her  brothers  and 
sister  spellbound  with  her  accounts  of  it.  "Do  you  know 
something?"  she  would  say,  "Mrs.  Howland  doesn't  call 
supper  supper.  She  calls  it  dinner,  and  they  don't  have  it 
till  seven  o'clock,  and  she  wears  a  beautiful  long  dress— with 
lace  on  top  and  blue  silk  underneath— a  tea  gown,  she  calls 
it."  Or,  "Do  you  know  something?  Mrs.  Howland  has  soap 
in  her  bathtub  and  soap  for  her  hands  that  are  just  the 
same  kind,  only  different  sizes,  and  they've  got  a  French 
name  I  learned.  They're  called  Vetiver  des  Indes,  and  they 
smell  wonderful.  Smell  me."  Or  she  would  stand  enthralled 
watching  Pauline,  the  French-Canadian  girl  whom  Mrs. 
Howland  had  trained,  toss  a  wet  French  salad— so  different 
from  the  cabbagelike  head  of  lettuce,  topped  with  a  blob 
of  mayonnaise,  served  in  her  own  home— and  with  a  fear- 


ful  joy  would  shriek,  'Tew!"  if  she  approached  the  wooden 
salad  bowl,  redolent  with  garlic  and  olive  oil.  To  both  the 
girls  the  association  was  the  same  through  life— the  pungent 
aroma  of  a  well-mixed  salad  brought  back  the  whole  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  a  happy  childhood. 

Through  school  and  college  Faith  and  Clara  went  to- 
gether, inseparable.  It  was  during  their  college  years  that 
they  both  woke  to  Mrs.  Howland's  eloquence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  pacifism.  Faith  could  not  remember  the  time  her 
ears  did  not  ring  with  her  mother's  vehement  outpourings 
when  she  spoke  of  the  son  she  had  so  passionately  loved, 
and  lost.  "Ja(±  never  had  a  chance  at  life— and  why?  What 
has  been  proved  by  the  agony  and  the  waste?  Nothing!  Re- 
member, girls,  there  is  nothing  a  woman  can  do  in  life 
that  is  more  important  than  to  work  for  the  everlasting 
abolishment  of  war." 

Both  girls  had  responded  warmly  to  Vera  Brittain's  Testa- 
ment o(  Youth.  They  enlisted  themselves  passionately,  in 
undergraduate  writings  and  debates,  in  the  crusade  of  expos- 
ing the  methods  and  power  of  the  great  armament  manufac- 
turers— "merchants  of  death." 

Clara,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  left  Freetown 
and  the  orbit  of  Mrs.  Howland's  influence  if  she  had  not 
become  engaged  to  Earl  Hedman,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1934,  he  em- 
barked on  three  years'  internship  in  a  New  York  hospital, 
Clara  packed  up  and  followed  him,  found  herself  an  apart- 
ment and  a  job  as  research  assistant  to  a  professor  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. She  wrote  back  enthusiastic  letters  to  Faith,  fanning 
her  own  excitement  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal. 

It  was  during  her  first  year  of  separation  from  Clara  that 
Faith  had  had  to  watch  her  mother  first  slip  and  then  sink 


into  the  illness  that  carried  her  away  at  last.  Her  father,  as 
ineffectual  in  meeting  his  wife's  death  as  he  had  been  in 
meeting  her  life  on  any  plane  worthy  of  her,  simply  crum- 
pled under  his  loss.  Within  six  months  he  had  married  her 
trained  nurse.  And  within  a  week  after  that,  Faith  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Atlantic  City,  where  they  had 
gone  on  their  honeymoon,  telling  her  he  had  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  It  was  then  that  she  yielded  to  Clara's  entreaty  to 
come  live  with  her  in  New  York.  She  could  have  said  from 
her  heart,  without  blasphemy,  "When  my  father  and  mother 
forsake  me,  then  Clara  will  take  me  up." 

Clara  now,  in  the  clattering  restaurant,  was  drinking  deep 
the  joy  of  reunion.  "My,  I  wish  they  could  all  see  you  in 
Freetown  right  now  in  that  outfit."  She  beamed  affection- 
ate happiness.  "I  love  to  see  you  looking  as  though  life  were 
treating  you  right.  You've  certainly  had  it  coming  to  you." 

Faith  flung  up  a  guard. 

"I  have  no  kick  against  life,  except  that  it  doesn't  let  me 
see  half  enough  of  you.  But,  Clara,  you  promised  to  tell  me 
about  Sonny.  What  is  wrong?" 

The  whole  contour  of  the  happy  face  opposite  her  sud- 
denly changed.  The  full  moonlike  shape  seemed  to  lengthen 
and  the  color  to  fade  from  her  cheeks. 

"Sonny's  a  sick  boy,  Faith.  I  don't  dare  let  myself  think 
how  sick  he  may  be." 

"But  what?  When?" 

"That's  the  extraordinary  thing.  It  all  happened  so 
gradually.  He  just  hasn't  seemed  well  for  the  last  year,  and 
lately  has  been  complaining  of  headaches.  Finally  Earl 
insisted  on  some  X-rays,  and,"  she  tried  to  speak  in  a  de- 
tached medical  tone,  "they're  not  very  encouraging.  It 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  the  layman.  It's  called  coarctation 
of  the  aorta.  It's  a  very  serious  heart  condition." 
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"But,  darling,  can  nothing  be  done?" 

"That's  just  the  point,  it  can.  There's  a  new,  frightfully 
ticklish  piece  of  surgery  which  the  doctors  in  their  cheerful 
way  say  has  'a  minimal  chance  of  not  proving  successful/  " 

Faith  could  feel  the  supplication  behind  Clara's  words. 
Throw  me  a  lifeline,  she  seemed  to  beseech,  act  as  though 
you  had  hope. 

Faith's  response  was  instantaneous,  her  tone  steady  and 
sure.  "But  that's  wonderful,  Clara!  Isn't  it  fantastic  the 
things  surgery  can  accomplish  nowadays?  You  must  be 
awfully  hopeful." 

"Oh,  I  am.  I  am."  For  a  moment  she  wavered,  like  a 
tight-rope  walker,  about  to  lose  her  balance  on  the  strong 
line  Faith  had  thrown  her.  Neither  spoke  for  a  moment. 

"Sonny's  such  a  wonderful  boy.  I  couldn't  bear  it  for  him 
if  he  were  to  have  to  be  an  invalid  all  his  life.  I  think  I'd 
really  rather "  Clara's  voice  broke,  but  she  steadied  her- 
self and  went  on.  "He's  so  patient  and  uncomplaining,  it 
breaks  your  heart."  Clara  reached  abruptly  for  her  coffee 
and  gulped  down  a  large  swallow.  "My,  it's  hot!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  brushed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes. 

"But  the  trip  to  Boston  is  only  for  observation— at  the 
Children's  Hospital.  They  have  a  wonderful  man  there; 
he'll  want  to  take  his  own  X-rays  and  make  more  tests.  I 
have  a  friend  in  Boston— a  very  wonderful  doctor  himself— 
and  he  has  begged  me  not  to  accept  the  diagnosis  we  have 
had  as  final." 

"Well,  it's  good  you  have  a  friend  at  court,  isn't  it?" 

"Roger  Scudder  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

Faith  looked  sharply  at  Clara  and  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"Darling,  you  speak  very  casually  of  your  best  friend  in 
the  world,  and  it's  someone  whose  name  I've  never  even 
heard.  May  I  ask  who  Roger  Scudder  is?" 

And  now  Faith  witnessed  a  sight  she  had  never  expected 


to  see  in  her  life.  It  was  Clara  under  the  obvious  and  pain- 
ful bondage  of  shyness.  First  she  blushed  visibly,  then  she 
stammered,  speaking  hesitatingly. 

"I  didn't  mention  him  because— I  mean— I  didn't  see  why 
you  should  ever  have  to  hear/' 

"Have  to  hear  what?" 

"He  was  at  Freetown  during  the  war.  I  didn't  suppose  I 
should  ever  see  him  again,  so  I  didn't  mention  him." 

"Darling  Clara,  please  begin  at  the  beginning.  I'm  com- 
pletely lost." 

"Well,  there's  not  much  to  tell.  He  was— he  is— a  very 
distinguished  doctor  who  came  out  to  Freetown  during 
the  war,  with  a  Boston  hospital  unit,  for  training  before 
going  overseas." 

"And  you  came  to  know  him  then?" 

"Yes.  With  Earl  abroad,  I  tried  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  any 
of  the  medical  men,  and  I  met  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived. He  was  looking  for  a  place  to  live,  so  I  rented  him  a 
room." 

"And  then  he  became  Roger  the  Lodger?" 

Clara  flushed  almost  angrily.  Then,  apparently  remember- 
ing that  Faith  was  in  complete  ignorance,  she  spoke  seri- 
ously. "Oh,  no.  It  wasn't  anything  like  that.  He's  much 
older  than  I  am,  and  he'd  just  lost  his  wife.  It  was  one  of 
those  awful  tragedies— she'd  been  an  invalid  for  years.  His 
only  boy  was  overseas.  He  was  sad  and  lonely.  I  could  see 
that  right  off.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  our  house— books,  toys, 
general  mess— and  he  liked  my  cooking,  too.  Often  after 
he'd  come  in  from  the  post  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mother 
Hedman  had  gone  to  bed  early,  if  I  were  sitting  up  doing 
the  mending  or  writing  to  Earl  he'd  drop  in  for  a  nightcap 
and  sit  by  the  fire  and  talk." 

"And?" 

"And  that's  all." 
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"Well,  darling,  it  can't  be  quite  all.  Or  you  wouldn't  be 
acting  as  though  there  were  all  this  mystery." 

"Faith,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  tell  it  to  you,  you'll  think 
it's  so  terrible,  and  knowing  how  I  have  always  loved  Earl, 
way  from  the  beginning  ...  It  doesn't  sound  as  though  it 
made  sense.  But  all  I  can  say  is  it  just  happened.  Roger  and 
I  fell  very  deeply  in  love  with  each  other." 

"Clara,  darling!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  long  ago?  It  must 
have  been  hell,  going  through  all  that  alone." 

"It  was  dreadful  to  feel  what  I  was  doing  to  Earl— I  mean 
not  that  I  was  doing  anything— but  what  I  was  feeling  in 
the  way  of  disloyalty.  And  there  he  was  overseas,  in  danger 
of  his  life.  Roger  felt  just  the  same  about  it.  We  knew  that 
—well,  that  a  real  love  affair  would  be  too  underhand,  too 
low.  Anyway,  later  he  was  sent  overseas  himself.  But  we 
kept  writing  to  each  other." 

"Well— when  Earl  got  home,  what  then?" 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  what  it  was  like  when  Earl 
got  home.  He  just  settled  down  as  though  he'd  never  left  it. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  to  see  me  and  thrilled  to  be  with  the 
children  again.  But  he  seemed,  somehow,  to  take  it  all  so  for 
granted.  I  felt,  I  suppose,  that  I'd  given  up  a  lot  for  him, 
and  of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  it.  I  couldn't  help  wonder- 
ing if  I  really  was  so  important  to  him,  after  all." 

Faith  could  see  the  whole  picture:  the  slap  on  the  back, 
the  hearty,  insensitive  laugh,  the  inevitable  practical  joke 
on  his  first  day  home.  She  remembered  how  Freddy  always 
called  him  Earl  of  Normal— his  home  town  was  Normal, 
Illinois— and  how  her  mother,  when  Clara  announced  her 
engagement,  had  sighed  afterward,  "Dear  Clara.  If  only 
she  never  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  a  surgeon  who  performs 
brilliant  operations  is  not  necessarily  any  more  sensitive  or 
interesting  than  a  carpenter  who  is  skillful  with  a  hammer 
and  nails.  He  is  such  a  crude  young  man.  Maybe  she'll  never 
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have  to  know."  Poor  Clara!  The  fairy  ointment  had  at 
last  been  rubbed  from  her  eyes.  She  must  have  seen  at  last 
that  he  had  never  been  anything  different.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  second-rate  man. 

Faith  let  the  import  of  what  she  had  heard  sink  in  slowly. 

"Tell  me  more  about  Roger,"  she  said  at  last.  "What 
sort  of  man  is  he?" 

"Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  say  about  him— and  I  have 
thought  about  it  so  often— is  that  I  think  your  mother 
would  have  loved  him.  If  you  could  know  how  often  I've 
wished  you  and  he  could  know  each  other.  He's— well,  he's 
your  kind.  He's  sensitive,  he's  modest,  he's  intelligent.  He's 
so  serious— you  might  even  think  he  was  a  little  cross!  Every- 
thing he  says  has  something  sharp  about  it,  though  he  says 
very  little.  He's  not  in  the  least  artistic,  I  mean  about  paint- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he's  terrifically  well  read- 
especially  in  history.  The  Civil  War  is  his  special  interest, 
and  he  loves  everything  to  do  with  nature— sailing,  duck 
shooting,  fishing." 

"What  does  he  look  like?" 

Clara  reached  into  her  handbag  and  from  the  back  of 
a  billfold  produced  a  rumpled  snapshot.  It  showed  a  fine- 
looking  man  in  a  major's  uniform.  It  was  hard  to  see  any 
distinguishing  features,  but  Faith  made  appropriate  ex- 
clamations of  admiration;  Clara  made  the  inevitable  depre- 
catory responses. 

"Of  course  you  can't  see  what  he  really  looks  like,  in  such 
a  tiny  snapshot." 

The  pride  and  love  in  her  eyes,  however,  proclaimed  that 
any  fool  could  see  he  possessed  every  rare  attribute. 

Faith's  mounting  sense  of  consternation  exploded.  "Clara, 
I'm  flabbergasted!  You,  of  all  people!" 

"Isn't  it  incredible?"  And  then,  descending  from  her  level 
of  hi£h  seriousness,  Clara  very  nearly  bridled.  "I  just  can't 
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believe  that  at  my  age,  a  staid  wife  and  mother,  a  prop  of 
the  community,  I  could  have  such  a  wonderful  man  in  love 
with  me.  Faith,  I  wish  you  could  see  the  letters  I  have  had 
from  him." 

All  Faith's  amazement  could  still  find  only  the  feeblest 
expression.  "I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

Faith  had  a  clear  image  before  her  of  what  those  evenings 
in  the  big  comfortable  room  on  Maple  Street  must  have 
meant  to  an  unhappy  lonely  New  Englander.  Away  from  his 
own  environment  and  under  the  thawing  influence  of 
Clara's  warmth  he  must  have  let  layers  of  reserve,  frozen  on 
through  the  years,  melt  from  him.  Clara,  with  her  instinct  to 
make  any  man  comfortable,  must  have  darned  his  socks, 
mixed  his  drinks,  and  listened  with  the  full  sympathy  of  her 
glowing  heart  to  talk  of  his  son  and  probably  also  of  his 
lost  wife.  She  would  have  wholeheartedly  admired  him,  and 
he,  in  turn,  must  have  felt  warmed  by  the  glow  of  her  un- 
spoiled goodness  and  unselfish  love. 

"And  what  does  Earl  know  about  this?  Have  you  told  him 
anything?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  couldn't!  Besides,  there's  no  point.  There's  no 
question  in  the  world  of  my  breaking  up  our  marriage." 

"But— well— then,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"There's  no  problem  at  all  really,  except  in  my  own 
mind."  Here  Clara's  blush  extended  to,  or  rather  seemed  to 
rise  from,  her  ample  bosom,  billowing  over  the  line  of 
her  dress.  "I've  been  thinking,  there  I'll  be  in  a  strange  city, 
where  I  know  nobody,  not  like  in  Freetown,  where  every- 
body bothers  about  everybody  else's  business " 

Clara's  confusion  mounted.  Faith,  to  her  own  surprise, 
felt  no  desire  to  dissipate  it.  There  was  distinct  coolness  in 
her  voice  as  she  asked,  "You  mean  you're  planning  to  have 
an  out-and-out  affair?" 

"Oh,  no!   I'm  not  planning  anything.  And  that  word 
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sounds  so  awful."  Her  eyes  widened  in  distress.  "Oh,  dear, 
I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  some  dreadful  monster,  when 
I'm  so  worried  about  Sonny  I'm  half  crazy.  Maybe  it's  just 
because  I'm  so  worried  that  I  long  to  forget  myself  com- 
pletely—I  mean,  if  Roger  were  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
right  to  have  something  of  our  own  that  couldn't  hurt  any- 
one else,  because  of  course  he  knows  I'm  going  back  to 
Earl  and  the  children— I  wondered  if  it  would  be  so  very 
wrong.  And  then  I  got  to  thinking  how  many  other  women 
have  gone  through  such  things— I  mean,  in  your  letters 
you've  often  mentioned  friends  of  yours  in  New  York  who 
—and  I  thought  maybe  you  could  help  me  a  little  because  as 
a  woman  of  the  world " 

"Don't!" 

"Don't?"  It  was  Clara's  turn  to  sound  flabbergasted.  "You 
mean  you'd  disapprove?" 

"It's  not  a  question  of  disapproving.  You're  not  that 
kind  of  woman.  You've  always  been  so  clear-cut.  You  used 
to  swear  to  me,  Clara,  night  after  night,  when  we  lay  awake 
talking  about  such  things,  you  used  to  swear  to  me  that  you 
believed  in  being  true  to  one  man  always,  no  matter  what. 
You've  been  very  sweet  about  accepting  Eric  since  I've 
been  married  to  him,  but  you  disapproved,  all  the  same,  be- 
cause you  thought  I  had  gone  back  on  something  in  myself. 
Don't  you  go  back  on  something  in  yourself.  Stick  to  the 
kind  of  person  you  really  are!" 

As  Faith's  words  rushed  at  her,  Clara's  expression  soft- 
ened; she  looked  no  longer  flustered,  but,  instead,  relieved. 

"If  Roger  is  all  you  tell  me  he  is,"  Faith  went  on,  "and 
I'm  sure  he  is,  darling— he  wouldn't  want  you  to  force  your- 
self into  a  mold  that  doesn't  suit  you.  He  fell  in  love  with 
you  because  you're  you.  I  know  I'm  right." 

Clara  was  nodding  her  head  now  in  solemn  approval. 

"Have  you  thought  what  it  will  be  like  when  Earl  meets 
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you  at  the  train  when  you  come  home?  Whether  Sonny  is 
better  or/'  Faith  hesitated,  and  winced,  "or  whether  he  is 
not,  Earl  is  as  much  involved  as  you.  Remember  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  conscience.  For  God's  sake,  don't  be 
ashamed  of  it." 

Clara's  eyes  were  slowly  filling.  "You  know  I'm  amazed 
at  how  relieved  I  feel.  I  guess  I've  just  been  a  fool— a  St. 
Bernard  trying  to  pretend  he's  a  French  poodle."  She 
pulled  out  a  handkerchief  and  blew  her  nose.  "Oh,  dear, 
isn't  life  queer  the  way  it  gives  you  two  such  terrific  ex- 
periences at  the  same  moment,  instead  of  spacing  them  at 
decent  intervals?  You're  only  saying  everything  I  said  to 
myself  last  night  as  I  lay  awake  on  the  train.  One  half  of 
me  was  kicking  the  other  for  being  old-fashioned  and  cow- 
ardly, and  I  guess  maybe  it  was  just  common  sense  making 
itself  felt  all  the  time."  She  attempted  a  smile  through  her 
tears.  "I  suppose  it's  natural,  at  my  time  of  life,  with  the 
children  growing  up  and  all,  to  feel  maybe  I've  missed  some- 
thing. Instead  of  crying  over  what  I  can't  have,  I  should 
just  bless  my  lucky  stars  for  having  Roger  in  my  life  at  all." 

It  was  Faith's  turn  now  to  wink  back  tears.  Clara's  docil- 
ity, like  that  of  a  reprimanded  pet  crawling  back  to  his 
basket,  was  infinitely  touching.  She  accepted  with  meek 
good  nature  the  role  Faith  assigned  her.  Wife  and  mother 
she  had  been  for  eleven  years,  and  wife  and  mother  she  was 
to  remain. 

Faith  spoke  tenderly.  "Darling  Clara,  I'm  sure  when  you 
think  about  it  you'll  see  I'm  right." 

"I  don't  have  to  think  one  more  minute.  I  know  it!" 
Clara  dismissed  herself  with  the  snort  of  disgust  a  woman 
gives  who  looks  in  the  mirror  and  sees  an  image  of  which  she 
is  thoroughly  tired.  She  seemed  anxious  to  turn  away  from 
her  own  dilemma,  and  suddenly  looked  at  Faith  with  an 
unexpected  sharpness  and  attention.  Her  searching  eyes 
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scrutinized  an  expression  apparently  new  to  her  on  Faith's 
face. 

"But,  darling/'  she  said,  "I  still  don't  see  why  you,  of  all 
people,  give  me  that  particular  advice  with  such  conviction. 
After  all,  you've  told  me  so  much  about  all  your  friends. 
Surely,  in  general,  you  believe  in  being  a  woman  of  the 
world?" 

"I  do  not.  I  hate  them  all."  She  waited  only  a  second 
before  she  snapped  out  three  more  words.  "I  hate  myself." 

Clara  listened  incredulously  to  the  melodramatic  syllables 
on  Faith's  lips. 

"But  what  has  happened,  honey?"  Clara's  words,  once 
spoken,  served  to  sound  to  her  own  ears  a  deeper  alarm  than 
she  had  intended.  She  followed  them  with  an  intensified 
concern.  "Is  anything  wrong?" 

With  as  sudden  a  shift  in  the  wind  as  at  the  lifting  of 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  protagonists  exchanged  positions 
of  defense  and  attack.  A  moment  before,  Faith  had  been 
distressed  over  Clara's  predicament;  now  Clara  leaned  across 
the  table,  the  furrows  of  anxiety  and  interest  deepening  in 
Faith's  behalf.  Some  block  seemed  to  melt  for  Faith  herself. 
She  held  her  eyes  away  from  Clara's,  but  she  spoke  in  a 
clear,  low  voice. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  anything  about  it.  You  cer- 
tainly have  enough  on  your  own  mind." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Faith!  What  is  it?  Please,  darling,  tell 
me  if  there's  anything  wrong." 

Faith  lifted  her  eyes  and  smiled  ruefully.  "Maybe  I  shrink 
from  hearing  you  say  'I  told  you  so,'  even  after  ten  years." 

"Faith,  is  it  your  marriage?  What  is  the  matter?" 

"Only  that  I've  found  out  this  morning  that  Eric  has  a 
son  by  another  woman." 

Clara's  round,  red  face  grew  rounder  and  redder  in  con- 
sternation. 
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"I  don't  believe  it." 

"You  have  to,  unfortunately.  It's  true." 

Now  the  round  eyes  brimmed  over.  "Oh,  darling,  I  won't 
say  'I  told  you  so.'  But  if  only  you  had  waited  for  Freddy! 
You  should  have  waited." 


L^hapter    If  \L 


me 


There  never  yet  had  been  a  meeting  between  the  friends 
at  which  Clara  had  not  lowered  her  voice,  looked  over  her 
shoulder  to  see  that  they  were  not  overheard,  and  asked, 
"Darling,  have  you  heard  anything?" 

No  matter  how  Faith  might  try  to  keep  up  her  fences 
with  an  evasive  "Anything  about  what?"  Clara  would  pur- 
sue her  quarry.  "Faith  dear,  you  know  what  I  mean  very 
well.  Anything  about  Freddy." 

"I  don't  know  a  thing  about  him.  I  certainly  have  not 
heard.  I've  not  even  laid  eyes  on  him  in  all  these  years." 
And,  for  Clara's  benefit,  she  would  add,  "And,  believe  it 
or  not,  I  never  even  think  of  him." 

At  this  Clara  would  look  at  her  through  filling  eyes.  The 
contagion  would  spread,  and  Faith,  too,  would  choke  up. 

Clara  would  say,  "I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
it— never.  He  loved  you,  I  know,  just  as  you  loved  him." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  loved  me,"  Faith  would  answer,  "I'm  sure 
of  that." 

Then,  no  matter  how  reluctant  she  might  be  to  advance 
further  down  the  avenue  of  retrospection  or  introspection, 
Clara  was  gently  persistent.  As  though  it  had  been  rolled 
down  against  the  wall  like  a  topographic  map  she  insisted 
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on  soliloquizing  on  the  cosmography  of  Faith's  life— its  ups 
and  downs,  desert  stretches,  what  passed  for  the  green 
pasture  of  her  marriage,  and  the  one  volcano  spurt  of  joy. 
The  heap  of  lava  which  lay  strewn  about  as  a  mute  mem- 
orial to  Freddy's  eruptive  force  always  held  an  unaccounta- 
ble fascination  for  Clara.  She  loved  to  turn  over  each  dulled 
fragment  and  muse  on  how  it  had  come  to  its  final  state  of 
extinction. 

This  morning,  however,  instead  of  lowering  her  voice 
to  the  mesmeric  tones  evocative  of  nostalgia,  she  suddenly 
heightened  her  pitch  and  sat  bolt  upright. 

"Faith  Howland,  don't  be  too  sure  that  what  you've 
learned  about  Eric  today  isn't  a  blessing  in  disguise."  She 
reached  into  the  bulging  simulated-alligator  hold-all  she 
had  placed  on  the  floor,  against  her  chair,  and  pulled  out  a 
clumsily  folded  copy  of  the  morning's  New  York  Times. 

"Have  you  seen  this  morning's  paper?  Look.  I  picked  this 
up  in  the  club  car." 

"Yes,  I "  then  remembering  how  she  had  let  it  fall 

from  her  hands  as  she  lay  in  bed  after  breakfast  Faith 
amended,  "No.  What's  in  it?" 

"Here,  wait  a  minute." 

With  inevitable  feminine  inexpertness  Clara  spread  the 
rumpled  pages  wide  apart,  dropping  several  sheets  as  she  did 
so.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "Here,  read  this!"  and  placed 
the  remains  of  the  opened  newspaper  on  the  table  in  front 
of  Faith.  Under  a  display  of  photographs  of  assorted  men 
and  women  was  the  headline  mauretania  docks  carrying 
many  notables.  Clara  pointed  to  a  paragraph  well  toward 
the  bottom  of  a  long  column:  "Frederick  Goodridge,  writer, 
illustrator,  amateur  sportsman,  and  heir  to  the  Goodridge 
paper  fortune,  was  among  the  passengers  disembarking. 
Questioned  on  his  future  plans,  Mr.  Goodridge  told  re- 
porters that  he  had  just  signed  a  deal  with  the  French 
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motion-picture  company,  Cinema  France-Partout,  which  is 
undertaking  a  series  of  French-colonial  documentary  films. 
Mr.  Goodridge  added  that  he  plans  to  return  to  Paris  within 
a  few  weeks  to  complete  arrangements  for  going  on  location 
in  Somaliland." 

The  passage  of  ten  years  had  not  helped  Faith  to  control 
the  involuntary  quickening  of  her  heartbeat  at  the  printed 
mention  of  Freddy's  name.  She  hoped  that  to  Clara  she 
presented  an  unruffled  front. 

"Well,  we  know  Freddy  is  always  going  and  coming.  Ac- 
tually, I  supposed  he  was  still  in  Indo-China.  I  didn't  know 
he  had  gone  to  Europe  at  all.  And  I  certainly  don't  see  what 
he  has  to  do  with  anything." 

"He  has  everything  to  do  with  what  you've  just  told  me!" 
Clara's  face  was  flaming.  "You  surely  don't  mean  to  tell  me, 
Faith,  that  you're  just  going  to  sit  back  and  accept  the  situ- 
ation Eric  has  put  you  in?" 

"I  don't  see  what  else  I  can  do  but  accept  it." 

"Don't  be  absurd!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  It's  the 
hand  of  Providence  that  I  arrived  today.  I  don't  believe  you 
have  a  decent  friend  in  this  city  who  really  cares  what  be- 
comes of  you.  And  I  tell  you,  if  you  even  think  of  accepting 
such  a  position,  it's  degrading  and  disgusting." 

"I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  make  much  less  trouble  all 
around.  I  can't  pretend  it's  what  I'd  choose,  but— well,  what 
would  I  have  the  other  way?" 

"You'd  have  your  self-respect!" 

"Can  I  eat  self-respect?"  The  words  that  had  sounded  un- 
answerable, tossed  out  so  glib  and  sure  by  Mona,  rang  now, 
spoken  by  her  own  tongue,  unaccountably  false. 

Clara  looked  at  Faith  wonderingly.  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  If  you  mean  you'd  consider  staying 
under  Eric's  roof  because  he's  a  good  meal  ticket,  why,  then 
you've  changed  so  that  I  wouldn't  recognize  you." 
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Faith  rallied  hotly  to  her  own  defense.  "If  I  hadn't 
changed  at  all  in  ten  years  I'd  be  ashamed.  I  think  I've 
always  been  hopelessly  selfish  as  well  as  silly,  batting  my 
head  against  the  world,  and  hating  everything  and  every- 
body in  it  because  life  didn't  turn  out  according  to  my  own 
specifications.  I've  tried  to  learn  to  accept  it  as  it  is.  And  this 
—well,  this  is  just  part  of  life." 

Her  voice  quavered  ever  so  slightly  on  the  last  words. 
Clara,  sensing  weakness  behind  the  facade,  pounced.  "I 
flatly  refuse  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  your  mother's  daughter 
talk  like  that!  Did  she  want  you  to  accept  life  as  it  is?  Didn't 
she  herself  rebel  in  a  hundred  different  ways?  Didn't  she 
always  urge  you  to  dare  to  be  different  from  the  environ- 
ment around  you?  And  you  were!  You  had  individuality,  you 
had  character,  you  had  quality.  That's  what  Freddy  saw  in 
you— because  he  had  them  all  himself.  And  now,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you're  just  going  to  sit  back  and  accept  a 
position  that  should  horrify  anyone  who  once  had  your  sen- 
sitiveness, your  idealism,  your— your  purity."  She  spoke  the 
old-fashioned  word  defiantly.  "It  makes  me  heartsick  to  see 
it." 

Before  Faith  had  time  to  summon  either  defense  or  of- 
fense Clara  was  upon  her  again.  "And  what  about  Fay?  If 
you  are  willing  to  accept  anything  so  sordid  for  yourself, 
surely  you  can't,  in  your  right  mind,  think  of  bringing  up  a 
little  girl  to  see  her  father  flaunting  his  illegitimate  son 
under  her  and  your  nose?" 

Faith's  face  a  minute  before  had  been  flushed.  Now  it  was 
drained  of  color.  The  lines  of  her  mouth,  closed  firmly, 
showed  strain.  She  was  clearly  shaken  and  trying  hard  not  to 
show  it. 

Clara  moved  in.  "And  now  I'm  telling  you  it's  an  act  of 
God,  pure  and  simple,  that  I  read  this  paper.  I'm  not  going 
to  let  you  just  sit  back  when  you're  going  through  what  you 


are,  knowing  that  Freddy  Goodridge  is  in  town,  and  do 
nothing  about  it." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Get  hold  of  him!  See  him!" 

"You  mean  fling  myself  upon  him  and  tell  him  I've  been 
deceived  by  my  husband?  Clara,  be  sensible.  You  know 
Freddy  as  well  as  I  do.  He'd  run  a  mile  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  a  mess." 

The  clear  brow  puckered  into  a  moment's  frown.  "Yes,  I 
suppose  he  would."  She  hurried  on,  past  the  grudging  ad- 
mission, "But  there's  no  need  of  making  any  such  blunt 
attack.  I  don't  ask  you  to  make  a  scene,  or  make  him  feel  he 
is  expected  to  do  anything.  I  just  ask  you  to  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  see  you."  She  swerved  suddenly  to  a  new  point  of 
attack.  "For  my  sake.  It  would  make  me  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter, leaving  you,  to  know  that  there  was  just  one  old  friend 
somewhere  around.  I  wonder  how  we  could  find  out  where 
he's  staying?" 

"Probably  he's  at  the  Harvard  Club."  Faith's  words 
popped  out  without  thought.  Seeing  suddenly  the  implica- 
tion of  collaboration  they  conveyed,  she  snapped  out,  "But 
what  difference  does  it  make?  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't  think  of 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  him." 

Clara  was  busy,  however,  blandly  preparing  her  own 
strategy.  "If  only  we  could  know  how  long  he  is  going  to  be 
in  town.  We  mustn't  waste  time.  Of  course  you  know  what 
J  want.  I  want  you  to  see  him  this  very  day." 

Faith  gratefully  seized  the  opportunity  for  taking  a  lighter 
touch.  "Not  this  very  day,  thank  you!  I'd  like  to  know  just 
where  you'd  suggest  my  fitting  in  Freddy  Goodridge  be- 
tween lunch  at  the  club  on  Eighty-sixth  Street  at  twelve- 
thirty,  Fay  to  be  called  for  afterward  at  school  at  two  and 
left  for  her  music  lesson  on  East  Sixty-first  Street,  my 
mother-in-law  to  see  way  downtown  at  three,  before  I  turn 
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around  and  rush  uptown  again,  supervise  Fay's  supper  and 
dress  and  go  out  to  dine  with  Eric  before  the  theater.  Oh, 
yes,  and  that  doesn't  count  picking  up  an  anniversary  pres- 
ent for  Eric  at  Carrier's,  which  I'll  have  to  fit  in  somehow 
between  two  and  three.  Darling,  what  you  suggest  is  very 
romantic,  but  we've  got  to  be  realistic." 

Clara  was  immovable.  "But  you'd  certainly  have  time  to 
call  him.  Just  try  the  Harvard  Club  once,  and  leave  it  to  the 
fates  to  decide.  If  he's  not  there,  then  don't  bother  again 
—anyway,  for  today." 

"Clara,  please,  dear,  it's  no  good.  I'm  not  going  to,  so 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Please,  now  don't  spoil  our 
precious  time.  Let's  talk  about  something  else." 

Clara's  sigh  was  gusty.  Faith  echoed  it.  Hers  expressed 
relief;  she  was  satisfied  that  her  protagonist  had  laid  down 
arms.  At  last  Clara's  outburst,  like  a  departing  thunder- 
storm, rumbled  off,  trailing  behind  it  a  few  murmured 
growls,  "Well,  I  hope  you  know  what  you're  doing,"  "Have 
it  your  own  way,"  "I  still  think  you're  making  a  mistake." 
Suddenly  the  wind  blew  bright  and  fresh  from  a  new  quar- 
ter. "I  wish  all  the  same  you  could  get  some  perspective 
on  your  situation.  If  only  you  could  get  away  for  a  while.  I 
hate  so  to  see  you  slipping  away  from  everything  you  used  to 
be,  and  not  even  realize  you're  doing  it.  Dailing!  I  have  it!" 
The  sun  of  her  enthusiasm  blazed  back  in  the  warmth  of 
high  noon. 

"Have  what?  What  are  you  talking  about,  Clara?" 

"I  have  an  idea,  and  for  this  one  I  won't  take  no  for  an 
answer."  She  leaned  forward  on  both  elbows.  "Why  don't 
you  and  Fay  come  out  to  me  for  the  summer?  Now,  wait. 
Before  you  begin  to  rehearse  the  reasons  why  you  can't, 
think  of  those  why  you  should.  First,  it  would  be  the  most 
wonderful  thing  you  could  do  for  me;  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  what  it  would  mean  to  me.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
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have  to  face  with  Sonny.  I  know  I  shall  need  moral  support 
after  I  have  said  good-by  to  Roger.  But  think  of  yourself  for 
a  change!  Think  of  what  life  would  be  for  you.  Instead  of 
gritting  your  teeth  and  forcing  yourself  into  a  mold  you 
never  should  have  got  into  in  the  first  place,  come  back  and 
touch  the  earth  again.  You  have  friends  back  home.  Faith 
—real  friends  who  don't  bother  asking  questions,  who  knew 
you  when  you  were  in  pigtails,  as  I  did,  and  have  loved  you 
ever  since,  because  you're  your  parents'  child,  because  you're 
you.  Think  of  the  good  times  you  and  I  could  have  together, 
sitting  on  the  back  porch,  when  Earl  is  off  on  his  rounds. 
The  same  hammock  you  used  to  swing  in  is  there  waiting 
for  you,  the  smell  of  honeysuckle,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
and  the  same  wisteria  hanging  over  everything.  Just  sitting 
there,  chewing  the  rag  together,  the  way  we  used  to,  you'd 
get  a  new  slant  on  your  life  back  here.  And  my  guess  is  you'd 
never  want  to  come  back.  Why  should  you?  To  all  of— 
this."  Clara  waved  her  hand  vaguely  toward  the  Oyster  Bar. 

"Oh,  my,  wouldn't  I  love  it!"  Faith's  face  broke  into  a 
broad,  happy  smile.  For  a  moment  she  looked  the  sixteen 
years  Clara  had  allowed  her.  She  no  longer  tried  to  conceal 
the  fire  of  response  that  sprang  to  life.  It  was  as  though 
every  muscle  in  a  tired  body  ached  for  the  relieving  balm  of 
a  hot  bath.  It  came  over  her  now,  almost  unadmitted  to 
herself,  how  much  she  had  missed  in  life  what  might  be 
called  a  confidante. 

"It  would  be  just  like  old  times,"  she  said,  and  laughed. 
"We  could  have  all  the  soul  scrapes  we  wanted." 

They  giggled  together  at  Faith's  reversion  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  their  own  little  language. 

How  many  hours  they  had  spent  on  the  Rankins'  back 
veranda,  the  hammock  swinging  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  as  they  wallowed  in  the  delicious  mysteries  and  jokes 
of  their  teens!  There  were  whispers  that  became  so  excited 
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they  must  have  been  entirely  audible  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin in  the  kitchen  inside;  there  were  smothered  giggles  and 
all  the  important  abracadabra  of  "secrets,"  "promise  not  to 
tell,"  and  "cross  your  heart."  The  hammock  continued  to 
swing  under  their  joint  weight  into  their  twenties.  There  was 
not  a  romantic  heartbeat  felt  by  one  not  shared  by  the  other. 
From  Earl's  first  kiss  to  Freddy's  final  defection  they  had 
told  and  retold  symptoms,  hopes,  doubts,  and  ecstasies. 
Faith  still  had  the  bundle  of  letters  in  which  Clara,  married 
and  back  in  Freetown,  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  marrying 
Eric.  One  said,  J  don't  think  I  like  the  sound  of  Eric  MiJJet 
and  his  swanky  restaurants  and  opera  stars,  and  another, 
Maybe  you'll  laugh  at  me  for  even  having  such  an  idea,  hut 
don't  get  caught  in  doing  anything  foolish  on  the  rebound, 
just  because  you're  lonely.  Freddy  will  come  back  to  you,  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones.  You'd  regret  it  all  your  life  if  you  got 
into  that  Millet  man's  world. 

Now  Clara  was  bubbling  on,  the  day  so  long  postponed, 
in  which  she  might  rescue  her  friend,  here  at  last. 

"If  you  come  back  to  Freetown  for  the  summer,  think 
what  it  would  be  for  Fay.  She'd  be  yourself  over  again  as  a 
youngster.  She'd  know  what  fun  it  is  to  go  swimming  in  the 
hole  at  the  bend  of  the  river  and  run  around  in  her  bare  feet 
in  the  warm  sun  on  a  field  of  buttercups;  she'd  go  on  picnics 
with  the  other  kids  under  the  Joneses'  big  oak  trees.  She'd 
belong  to  a  wholesome,  happy  small-town  gang  of  boys  and 
girls  instead  of  the  group  of  over-sophisticated,  spoiled  little 
brats  she's  thrown  with  in  the  East.  Instead  of  parties  at  the 

River  Club  she'd  drink  coke  at  Don  Evans'  drugstore " 

Clara  stopped  dead  in  the  middle  of  her  headlong  plunge  of 
eloquence  and  slapped  her  palm  to  her  forehead.  "Ye  gods, 
I  nearly  forgot!  Don's  sister  Etta.  I  promised  Don  faithfully 
I'd  call  her  from  the  station  and  tell  her  hello  from  Don." 
She  looked  distractedly  about.  "Faith,  darling,  now  don't 
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budge.  I  won't  be  but  a  minute,  and  our  time  is  running 
out.  Oh,  dear,  why  did  I  ever  say  I'd  do  such  a  thing? 
Where's  that  phone  number?"  She  dove  into  the  red  pock- 
etbook  and,  burrowing  among  the  debris,  came  up  at  last 
with  what  she  was  after.  She  shoved  herself  back  from  the 
table  abruptly,  dropping  a  glove  and  spilling  her  coffee. 
"I'll  be  right  with  you,  honey.  There  are  still  twenty  things 
I  want  to  hear  about." 

Faith,  watching  Clara  hurry  off,  felt  an  anticipatory  sink- 
ing of  the  heart.  On  this  day  of  all  days  it  would  be  harder 
than  ever  to  say  good-by.  These  few  moments  in  her  com- 
pany had  brought  home  to  her  the  heavenly  self-indulgence 
it  would  be  to  have  a  shoulder  to  cry  on,  an  ear  to  confide  in, 
and  a  loving  heart  to  share  her  own  heart's  secret  and  sorrow. 
Faith  instinctively  shied  away  from  the  sort  of  tarnished 
intimacy  offered  by  Mona.  She  had  no  stomach  for  the  sort 
of  confidences  she  and  her  friends  poured  into  each  other's 
hungry  ears— the  long,  low-voiced  telephone  conversations 
from  their  beds  at  ten  in  the  morning,  prefixed  by  cries  of 
"Marie/  Fermez  h  porte/,"  whisperings  behind  locked  bath- 
room doors  when  the  ladies  were  "powdering  their  noses" 
after  dinner,  and  lunches  in  out-of-the-way  restaurants 
where  they  uncovered,  for  each  other's  delectation,  some  of 
the  outlines  of  the  current  "romance."  They  were  hard,  self- 
seeking,  bitter  women.  How  could  it  be  possible  to  make  any 
one  of  them  understand  as  Clara  understood? 

Faith  refused  to  admit  to  herself  how  stirred  she  had  been 
by  Clara's  attempt  to  revive  her  interest  in  Freddy,  as 
though  he  were  still  capable  of  dispelling  today's  shadows. 
Looking  back  to  those  days  when  the  flames  of  her  love  for 
him  had  licked  high  and  bright,  Faith  could  thank  God  still 
for  what  Clara  had  been  to  her.  Hers  had  been  the  only  eyes 
to  share  the  blinding  vision  and  hers  the  only  hand  to  which 
she  had  clung  in  the  darkness  when  the  light  went  out. 
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Even  today  Faith  could  not  pass  the  shabby  door  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  where  she  and  Clara  had  shared  their  tiny 
walk-up  apartment  without  a  thrust  of  pain  almost  physical 
in  its  intensity.  It  was  like  touching  a  charged  wire  which 
held  her  frozen  to  the  spot.  Only  by  an  act  of  will  could  she 
wrench  herself  free  and  hurry  by. 

The  doorway  was  no  grubbier  and  dingier  than  when  she 
had  first  seen  it  in  the  spring  of  1936,  only  because  it 
couldn't  be.  To  Faith  it  opened  the  gateway  to  her  own 
private  paradise  lost.  How  well  she  knew  every  one  of  the 
rickety  stairs,  five  whole  flights  of  them,  as  they  creaked  and 
protested  under  Freddy's  step,  as  he  took  them  two  at  a 
time.  How  many  times  had  she  tried  to  shush  him  as  he 
intoned  the  words  of  the  hymn,  "They  climbed  the  steep 
ascent  of  heaven,  Mid  peril,  toil,  and  pay-i-ain." 

But  that  was  only  after  Freddy  had  become  the  main- 
spring of  her  existence.  There  were  weeks,  first,  after  her 
arrival  in  New  York,  when  Faith  was  all  too  literally  a  cat  in 
a  strange  garret.  Her  homesick  spirit  ached  for  the  balm  of 
the  familiar,  as  her  back  and  legs  ached  after  the  long  and 
apparently  futile  search  for  a  job.  How  grateful  she  had  been 
when  at  last  Jack  Sartelle,  a  college  classmate  of  her  father's, 
had  been  willing  to  give  her  a  try  in  his  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations.  Her  first  assignment  was  to  take  one  personality 
—its  public  career,  good  and  bad  press  notices,  photographs, 
home  life,  political  views— and  winnow  the  mass  of  material, 
checking  for  release  only  those  tidbits  which  would  throw 
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the  most  flattering  light  on  the  object  in  question.  As  she 
got  deeper  into  the  work  she  became  thoroughly  interested 
in  her  job.  She  enjoyed,  too,  the  atmosphere  of  the  office, 
alive  and  bustling  with  bright,  competitive,  wisecracking 
young  men  and  women.  And  soon  each  day  promised  an 
adventure  all  its  own,  because  it  was  not  long  before  Faith 
met  Freddy. 

She  had  seen  him  coming  in  and  out  of  one  of  the  cubi- 
cles where  the  cosmetic  accounts  were  handled,  and  won- 
dered how  such  a  towering,  handsome  giant  came  to  be 
doing  publicity  for  Prince  Anatole,  the  French  parfumeur. 
They  had  never  spoken,  or  even  met  face  to  face,  till  one 
evening  when  Faith  was  standing  in  the  outside  corridor, 
waiting  for  the  elevator.  He  had  smiled  as  though  he  were 
greeting  an  old  friend  and  said,  "You  look  as  though  you 
might  enjoy  an  animal  party." 

She  smiled  back.  "Do  I?  Maybe  I  would,  but  I  don't 
know  what  one  is." 

"If  you  come  to  mine  you  will.  It's  tomorrow  night,  at  my 
place  in  the  Village."  He  gave  her  an  address  on  West 
Eighth  Street.  "Most  of  the  people  from  the  office  are 
coming,  any  time  after  work."  As  they  got  into  the  elevator 
he  said,  "Perhaps  I  should  introduce  myself.  I'm  Freddy 
Goodridge." 

"Oh,  I  know." 

"Oh,  you  do?"  As  she  stood  jammed  tight  beside  him, 
stuffed  into  the  back  of  the  elevator,  she  had  to  look  almost 
straight  overhead  to  see  his  face.  This  was  the  first  time 
Faith  noticed  Freddy's  one  physical  defect;  he  had  a  slight 
cast  in  one  eye.  "Well,  you've  got  one  on  me,  because  I 
don't  know  your  name." 

"It's  Faith  Howland." 

"That's  exactly  right." 

"Right?" 
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''For  you." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  can  know  that." 

"But  I  do.  It's  a  grave  name,  and  I  think  you're  a  very 
grave  girl.  I  had  a  bet  with  myself  that  your  name  was  Alice, 
to  go  with  the  grave,  but  I  think  Faith  does  nearly  as  well. 
Anyway,  I  was  sure  you  were  no  laughing  Allegra." 

"You're  quite  wrong." 

They  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  together.  "I  almost  for- 
got," he  said.  "You  haven't  got  a  lion  you'd  like  to  bring  to 
the  party?" 

"You  mean "  Her  mind  was  turning  through  celeb- 
rities whose  names  she  had  on  her  desk— singers,  actors, 
athletes. 

"I  mean  a  lion.  Or  a  baboon.  Or  a  wildcat.  I  told  you  it 
was  an  animal  party." 

"Am  I  supposed  to  bring  a  real  animal?" 

"I  told  you  it  was  an  animal  party,  didn't  J?"  He  saw  a  look 
of  concern  on  her  face.  "But  don't  worry.  Come  by  yourself, 
if  you  can't  find  an  animal."  Just  as  he  turned  to  walk  away 
from  her  on  the  sidewalk  outside  he  called  over  his  shoulder, 
"I  knew  you  were  a  grave  girl!" 

Before  going  back  to  Clara  that  night  Faith  stopped  at  a 
pet  shop  she  had  noticed  before,  on  Sixth  Avenue.  There 
she  bought  two  small  green  turtles  out  of  a  tank.  She  carried 
them  away  in  a  cardboard  carton,  with  wet  pebbles  on  the 
bottom.  That  evening,  with  a  paintbrush,  she  decorated  the 
turtles'  backs,  making  them  into  faces.  One  she  painted  as 
a  mask  of  comedy,  with  the  mouth  curling  upward  in  a 
leering  smile;  the  mouth  of  the  other  turned  down  at  the 
corners  in  a  doleful  droop. 

The  next  evening,  in  his  studio  room  under  the  eaves  on 
Eighth  Street,  she  presented  them  to  Freddy  as  Grave  Alice 
and  Laughing  Allegra. 

Though  he  welcomed  them  with  a  whoop  of  delight, 


both  they  and  Faith  herself  were  swamped  in  the  Noah's 
Ark  pandemonium  which  prevailed.  There  was  barking, 
grunting,  clucking,  squawking,  miaowing,  chirping,  quack- 
ing, roaring,  and,  actually,  mooing.  (A  small  calf  had  been 
carried  upstairs  by  two  protesting  railway-expressmen  cor- 
ralled by  Freddy  for  the  assignment. )  There  was  a  small  lion 
cub,  rented  for  the  evening,  in  a  cage  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  an  alligator  in  the  bathtub,  two  large  snakes  coiled 
up  in  a  glass  aquarium,  a  raccoon  in  one  cage,  a  scolding 
parrot  in  another.  Among  the  only  quiet  guests  were  two 
white  mice,  a  bowl  of  guppies,  and  Alice  and  Allegra. 

The  sense  of  sound  was  not  the  only  one  called  upon  to 
withstand  heavy  assault.  Everybody  seemed  happy,  busy 
with  beer,  pretzels,  and  hot  dogs.  The  air  was  warm  with 
friendliness. 

Faith  was  included  as  a  member  of  the  office  family  and 
felt  completely  at  home.  Freddy  handed  her  a  mound  of 
crackers  and  a  plate  of  runny  Camembert  cheese,  saying, 
"Here,  would  you  fix  these  things?" 

Later  she  found  herself  on  the  floor,  sitting  beside  him 
in  a  circle  of  young  men  and  women,  all  singing  "Alouette, 
gentille  alouettel"  very  loud.  Freddy  was  suiting  the  ap- 
propriate actions  to  the  words  (/e  te  plumerai  le  bee!  et  h 
queue/  et  les  partes/),  using  his  own  pet  marmoset,  held  in 
his  arms,  as  the  protagonist  for  the  drama.  He  swooped  down 
upon  the  little  creature's  nose,  tail,  and  paws  as  the  song 
mounted  in  pace,  and  the  animal  chattered  its  violent  reac- 
tion—which Freddy  insisted  was  undiluted  rapture.  "That's 
the  girl,  Mama!  Mama  Marmoset  is  on  the  high  ropes, 
aren't  you,  old  girl?" 

It  was  certainly  no  surprise  to  the  bipeds  present,  and 
must  have  been  a  considerable  relief  to  the  quadrupeds  and 
reptiles,  when  an  irate  janitor  stormed  up  the  stairs  after 
midnight,  hurling  imprecations,  threats  of  the  police,  and 


his  solemn  pledge  to  the  frightened  tenants  who  popped 
their  heads  out  of  half-opened  doors  at  every  landing  that 
Mr.  Goodridge,  bad  cess  to  him,  would  be  hurled  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  bag  and  baggage,  no  later  than  tomorrow  morning. 

When  Freddy  appeared  at  the  office  the  next  day,  Mama 
Marmoset  attended  him  in  a  cage.  The  janitor  had  made 
good  his  threat,  and  Freddy  and  Mama  were  homeless. 
Neither  seemed  in  the  least  worried.  As  Freddy  went  by 
Faith's  desk  at  the  open  door  of  her  cubicle,  she  spoke  to 
him,  "That  was  a  wonderful  party  last  night.  You  were 
awfully  nice  to  ask  me." 

"You  were  awfully  nice  to  come  and  to  bring  Alice  and 
Allegra.  They're  great  girls.  They're  in  the  checkroom  of 
the  Harvard  Club  at  the  moment.  I'm  picking  them  up 
after  work,  and  then  we're  all  moving  down  to  Sullivan 
Street." 

"What  a  shame  you  have  to  move!  You  must  hate  us  all 
for  being  responsible  for  the  noise." 

"But  you  were  asked  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a 
noise.  We  don't  mind  a  move.  Mama  and  I  are  always  on 
the  march  somewhere  or  other,  aren't  we,  Mama?" 

If  Faith  had  had  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
a  certain  segment  of  a  certain  world  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board she  would  have  been  able  to  put  a  label  on  Freddy 
Goodridge  and  not  have  been  so  sure  he  was  unique.  She 
heard  him  described  as  "fabulous,"  "screwball,"  or,  before 
the  word  became  a  cliche,  a  "character."  And  yet,  in  a  roster 
of  old  families  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  there 
was  hardly  one  that  did  not  boast  or  conceal  Freddy's  proto- 
type. They  adhered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  breed- 
ing at  least  one  eccentric  a  generation.  A  name  that  for  two 
or  three  centuries  had  attained  distinction  through  its 
judges,  statesmen,  clergymen,  or  merchants  suddenly  be- 


came  associated,  if  not  with  an  art  or  a  talent,  at  least  with 
a  legend  of  personality. 

The  Goodridge  family,  through  its  paper  mills,  had  vir- 
tually owned  the  town  of  Goodridge,  Massachusetts,  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Freddy  Goodridge 
was  an  easily  identifiable  shoot  on  such  a  family  tree.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  that  does  not  proclaim,  "I  shall 
prove  through  my  actions  that  I  am  a  gentleman,"  but 
rather,  "Because  there  has  been  money  and  education  be- 
hind me  for  generations  I  can  do  whatever  I  damn  please." 
Though  his  particular  brand  of  unconventionality  was  gen- 
erally affected  only  by  one  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
conventions,  his  early  childhood  had  been  anything  but 
stereotyped. 

His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  born.  The  Sargent 
portrait  of  her  on  the  wall  of  the  large  dining  room,  and  the 
reverential  whispers  in  which  her  name  was  mentioned  by 
friends  and  relations,  established  her  canonization  securely 
in  Freddy's  imagination.  His  father's  despair  over  her  loss 
manifested  itself  in  a  fanatical  and  exclusive  absorption  in 
preserving  and  adding  to  the  family  fortune.  When,  at  eight 
years  old,  the  sentence  of  rheumatic  fever  was  pronounced 
on  young  Freddy  his  father  shied  away  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  by  turning  over  both  education  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  small  invalid  to  "Mademoiselle."  For  the 
next  four  years  the  child  never  left  one  room;  those  years 
were  made  not  only  bearable  but  actually  stimulating 
through  the  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  of  a  remarkable  French- 
woman. She  herself  shared  Freddy's  passionate  love  of 
animals.  There  was  Papa  Joffre,  the  sad-eyed  cocker  spaniel 
who  never  left  his  station  at  his  young  master's  feet  except 
when  he  went  on  his  daily  walk  with  Mademoiselle.  There 
were  Madelon,  the  canary,  and  in  the  background,  supreme 
in  his  own  domain,  Kitchener,  the  gray  Angora.  There  was 
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as  well  a  succession  of  turtles,  goldfish,  and  chameleons. 
From  the  sleeping  porch  outside  the  little  boy's  window 
floated  in  the  smell  of  sawdust  flavored  by  the  bouquet 
of  guinea  pigs  and  white  mice.  There  was  a  feeding 
tray  from  this  same  porch  for  all  the  birds  which  could 
crowd  into  line— finches,  chickadees,  and  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks. With  soft  black  or  red  crayon  Freddy  drew  pic- 
tures of  all  the  animals  of  his  little  world.  Every  one  of 
these  creatures  offered  a  living  object  lesson  in  French. 
Without  knowing  he  was  doing  so,  before  long  Freddy 
spoke  the  language  as  fluently  as  English.  The  next  step  led 
inevitably  to  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Mademoiselle  soon 
saw  that  her  young  charge  was  blessed  with  that  most  price- 
less of  gifts,  which  serves  so  well  as  a  substitute  for  almost  all 
others,  a  phenomenal  memory.  He  had  only  to  read  a  poem 
over  once  or  twice  and  it  became  his  own,  to  keep.  It  was 
Mademoiselle,  too,  who  encouraged  his  love  for  play  acting. 
He  learned  whole  scenes  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  in  which 
he  would,  lying  flat  on  his  back,  play  all  the  parts. 

After  several  years  Mr.  Goodridge  all  at  once  took  fright 
at  the  thought  that  his  son  was  turning  into  a  "damn  sissy." 
He  thundered  at  the  family  doctor,  telling  him  that  if  or- 
dinary sports  were  to  be  denied  the  boy,  at  least,  if  he  were  to 
have  his  own  pony,  it  would  not  be  Freddy  who  would  be 
doing  the  exercising.  Mr.  Goodridge's  logic  was  so  forcibly 
presented  that  the  doctor  was  cowed  into  assent,  and,  to  the 
consternation  of  a  circle  of  dumfounded  witnesses,  the  treat- 
ment worked.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old  Freddy 
was  told  he  could  do  very  well  without  Mademoiselle,  who 
was  returned  to  France,  while  he,  in  turn,  was  shipped  off 
to  boarding  school  at  Groton,  where  he  spent  six  almost 
completely  miserable  years. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Freddy  for  the  first  time 
became  acutely  conscious  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
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being  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb.  The  sense  of  inferiority 
in  the  accomplishments  in  which  Caleb  excelled,  combined 
with  an  intellectual  contempt  for  their  worth,  was  to  brew 
in  him  a  poison  which  grew  only  more  bitter  with  the  years. 
At  school,  Caleb  was  puffing  out  an  already  stuffed  shirt  as 
prefect  of  the  sixth  form  and  captain  of  the  football  team, 
while  Freddy,  barred  from  athletics,  contributed  bits  of 
adolescent  Swinburnian  verse  to  the  Giotonian.  At  Harvard, 
Caleb  was  elected  member  of  the  "final"  club  to  which  all 
good  Goodridges  automatically  belonged,  while  Freddy  was 
blandly  overlooked  and  allowed  to  derive  such  comfort  as 
he  could  from  playing  the  title  role  in  the  Cercle  Frangais 
de  Harvard  production  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  opposite  a 
Boston  Junior-League-debutante  Roxane.  Caleb,  on  gradu- 
ation, went  to  work  at  once  in  the  family  paper  mills  and 
was  himself  ground  promptly  into  the  pulp  that  made  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  his  father's  junior  partner  in- 
evitable. Freddy  his  father  dismissed  as  "queer  as  Dick's 
hatband/'  Mr.  Goodridge  was  happy  to  postpone  the  prob- 
lem of  his  future  by  making  it  possible  for  him  to  disappear, 
on  graduation  in  1929,  into  North  Africa. 

This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Goodridge's  contributing 
heavily  to  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  whose  purpose 
was  to  collect  specimens  for  a  North  African  water-hole 
habitat-group  for  a  museum  of  natural  history.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Freddy  go  along  not  only  to  do  his  share  of 
collecting,  but  to  try  his  hand  at  water-color  sketches  which 
might  serve  as  suggestion  to  artists  at  the  museum  in  creat- 
ing the  background  cyclorama.  Once  on  the  spot,  Freddy 
had  an  idea  that,  in  addition  to  the  routine  flora  and  fauna 
to  be  collected,  a  touch  of  dramatic  excitement  could  be 
added  to  the  arrangement  by  introducing  behind  a  pile  of 
rocks  a  family  of  cheetahs,  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
hooved  and  horned  frequenters  of  the  water  hole.  It  was 
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with  this  goal  in  view  that  Peter  the  Cheetah  was  acquired. 
Peter  was  a  cub  whose  charms  proved  irresistible  enough 
to  commute  his  death  sentence,  and  ultimate  stuffing  by  a 
taxidermist,  to  full  pardon.  In  fact,  Peter  was  not  only 
allowed  to  live,  but  became  the  mascot  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition and  Freddy's  particular  pet.  For  his  own  amuse- 
ment in  his  tent  in  the  evenings  Freddy  embarked  on  a 
narrative  poem,  in  doggerel  verse,  describing  their  day-by- 
day  adventures  as  seen  through  Peter's  eyes,  and  illustrated 
by  pen-and-ink  sketches,  in  a  Thurberesque  style,  of  a  variety 
of  North  African  animals. 

Peter  the  Cheetah  was  published  on  Freddy's  return  to 
New  York  and  skyrocketed  the  family  black  sheep  into  a 
gratifying  prominence.  Cheetah  toy  pets  in  children's  de- 
partments of  all  the  large  stores  invited  purchase  as  much 
as  baby  giant  pandas.  Instead  of  accepting  an  invitation  of 
the  museum  to  be  part  of  another  expedition,  Freddy 
joined  forces  with  a  dilettante  Harvard  classmate  who  had 
a  small  bookstore  in  the  East  Sixties.  It  was  settled  over  a 
round  of  Manhattans  at  the  Harvard  Club  bar  that  Freddy 
was  to  head  an  embryo  department  of  sporting  books  and 
prints.  After  six  months,  his  spasmodic  reporting  in  the  line 
of  duty  trickled  off,  on  the  plea  that  he  needed  time  of  his 
own  in  which  to  do  a  promised  series  of  six  pieces  for  The 
New  Yorkei.  Of  these  he  finished  three,  and  two  were  pub- 
lished. 

Faith  was  to  fill  in,  piece  by  piece,  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  vast  jigsaw  puzzle  of  Freddy's  life  story.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  swashbuckling  attitude  about  his  exploits  he  never 
ceased  to  cause  her  to  marvel  at  his  lack  of  self-consciousness 
over  the  one  gift  that  would  have  turned  most  other  male 
heads— his  almost  exaggeratedly  perfect  physical  beauty.  His 
hair,  in  tight  black  crinkly  curls,  lay  close  to  his  well-shaped 
head.  His  coloring  was  brilliant;  his  olive  skin  seemed  to  be- 
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long  to  a  swarthy  Mediterranean  rather  than  a  Massachu- 
setts Yankee.  His  mouth  was  large  and  was  often  thrown 
wide  open  in  laughter,  quite  as  often  as  not  at  his  own  jokes. 
There  was  a  disarming  contagion  about  his  high  good  spirits, 
entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  personal  vanity.  His  nostrils 
were  wide  and,  like  those  of  some  animals,  dilated  and  con- 
tracted under  stress  of  feeling.  He  might  have  worn  gold 
hoops  swinging  from  his  ears,  a  red  bandana  about  his  head, 
and  brandished  a  cutlass.  The  proclivity  of  his  left  eye  to 
wander,  and  even  to  wink  involuntarily  ever  so  slightly,  was 
observable  only  from  certain  angles,  and  lent  a  jaunty,  devil- 
may-care  look  which  added  to  the  fascination  of  his  appear- 
ance. He  himself  used  to  say  that  his  mother  must  some- 
where have  tangled  with  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  and  his 
classmates  at  Groton,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  school- 
boys for  putting  a  ringer  on  the  quintessential  quality  of  a 
contemporary,  within  the  first  week  dubbed  him  Solo  Mio. 
Among  his  Groton  and  Harvard  contemporaries  all  his  life 
he  was  known  as  Solo  Goodridge. 

After  the  animal  party  Freddy  and  Faith  exchanged  a  few 
words  every  day.  Sometimes  they  were  at  the  same  table  at 
lunchtime,  in  the  back  of  the  drugstore  across  the  street 
from  the  office.  Once  or  twice  after  such  meetings  he 
fell  behind  to  talk  to  her  alone.  And  then  one  evening, 
as  they  found  themselves  again  in  the  same  elevator  after 
work,  he  said,  "Do  you  ever  eat  dinner?" 

"Yes,  I  always  eat  it." 

"I  mean,  would  you  ever  eat  it  with  me?" 

"I'd  love  to." 

"I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  I'm  all  alone  tonight, 
and  I  thought  of  dropping  in  on  my  Armenian  friends  and 
eating  some  of  their  shish-kebab.  If  it  doesn't  sound  too 
grubby,  I  wish  you'd  come  with  me." 


Faith  felt  a  sharp  shoot  of  happiness;  she  had  never  felt 
anything  quite  like  it  before. 

"Thanks  ever  so  much.  Do  you  mind  waiting  while  I  call 
my  friend,  the  girl  I  live  with,  so  she  won't  be  expecting 
me?" 

When  she  rejoined  him,  and  they  walked  along  together, 
Freddy  asked  her,  "Who  is  the  girl  you  live  with?  Is  she 
grave,  too?  What  a  pair!  You  must  be  like  a  couple  of 
mourning  doves." 

"We're  not  in  the  least  mournful.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
guess  you'd  say  she  is  Laughing  Allegra.  The  only  difference 
is  that  her  name  is  Clara." 

"Clara  sounds  like  a  jolly  name.  May  I  come  and  see  her 
sometime?" 

"You  certainly  may.  She'll  make  you  a  wonderful  dinner. 
Clara's  a  marvelous  cook." 

"And  you?  Aren't  you  a  marvelous  cook,  too?" 

"I  should  say  not.  I'm  not  a  marvelous  anything." 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue bus.  She  could  see  his  face  only  intermittently,  now 
under  a  shaft  of  light  from  a  street  lamp,  now  cut  off  en- 
tirely in  shadow.  At  her  words  he  turned  on  her,  his  eyes 
very  bright  and  close  to  hers. 

"Is  there  something  really  the  matter,  Faith?  If  there  is,  I 
don't  want  to  tease  you." 

Like  a  smooth  surface  of  wax  in  front  of  a  flame  the  sleek 
coat  of  control  in  which  she  had  hidden,  inviolate,  for  weeks, 
cracked  wide  open.  She  felt  such  kindness  and  warmth  that 
the  control  just  wasn't  there.  Her  full  heart  melted,  its  con- 
tents seeming  fairly  to  ooze  away  from  her  in  a  liquid  stream. 
A  hard  lump  rose  in  her  throat;  tears  spilled  over.  She  spoke 
as  best  she  could,  in  little  choked  sentences. 

"My  mother  died  a  short  time  ago.  We  were  terribly 
close.  I  was  the  only  child.  My  father  married  again  right 
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afterward.  And  then  he  died.  It  all  happened  only  a  few 
months  ago.  I  had  to  leave  my  home  in  Illinois,  where  I'd 
always  lived.  New  York  seems  strange  in  so  many  ways.  If  it 
weren't  for  Clara " 

At  the  familiar,  cherished  name  her  last  restraint  snapped. 
She  couldn't  go  further.  She  opened  her  pocketbook,  with 
her  head  bent  forward,  and  fumbled  in  its  depths  while  the 
tears  splashed  onto  her  hands. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  ashamed.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  such 
a  thing." 

She  felt  a  firm  hand  close  over  hers,  still  wet  from  her 
tears. 

"Don't  be  a  goose.  You've  settled  something  that's  been 
on  my  mind  for  quite  some  time.  You  know  what  I  think? 
I  don't  think  you're  a  grave  girl  at  all.  I  think,  naturally, 
you're  as  merry  as  a  little  grig." 

What  relief!  What  blessed,  unexpected  relief!  There  had 
been  a  moment  when  Faith  felt  that,  having  said  so  much, 
she  would  be  almost  obligated  to  go  on— to  spill  out  all  over 
him  the  boiling  contents  of  her  sorrow.  She  had  not  yet 
sampled  the  lightness  of  the  hand  which  could  guide  her 
with  such  delicacy  along  another  path.  Also,  she  did  not 
know  that  Freddy  was  adept  at  avoiding  any  unpleasantness. 

She  felt  dizzy  with  a  sudden  carefree  happiness.  She 
turned  her  face  toward  his  and  smiled— a  broad,  full,  whole- 
hearted smile,  with  a  deep  dimple  in  each  cheek. 

"What  is  a  grig?  Do  you  know?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  though  I'll  probably  find  I've 
drawn  whole  families  of  them." 

He  talked  on,  telling  of  crickets,  centipedes,  and  spiders, 
with  whom  he  had  shared  bed  and  board  during  different 
chapters  of  his  life.  When  they  reached  Forty-fourth  Street 
they  got  off  the  bus,  and  Freddy  asked  her  if  she  minded 
waiting  on  the  sidewalk  while  he  went  into  the  Harvard 
Club  to  cash  a  check. 
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Faith  did  not  know  it,  but  on  this  evening  she  was  to 
receive  her  initiation  into  a  new  routine— the  routine  of 
waiting.  During  the  next  year  she  was  to  wait  in  restaurants, 
on  street  corners,  in  bookstores,  and  at  home  by  her  tele- 
phone. Whenever  the  span  of  time  was  finally  bridged,  and 
Freddy  appeared,  it  was  as  though  nothing  had  occurred 
that  might  conceivably  have  ruffled  Faith's  mood  of  happy 
welcome.  On  this  first  evening  the  twenty  minutes  during 
which  she  stood  on  the  curbstone  seemed  to  have  passed  en- 
tertainingly for  Freddy.  When  he  rejoined  her,  he  was 
whistling.  Faith  did  not  ask  herself  whether  it  was  a  spark 
of  his  gaiety  that  set  her  own  alight;  she  simply  felt  her  heart 
turn  over  against  her  ribs. 

That  sensation,  too,  she  was  to  know,  often  and  often— 
sometimes  light  as  a  bird,  with  a  whir  and  rustle  of  wings, 
eager  to  be  spread  in  flight,  other  times  with  a  heavy  clank, 
like  the  broken  mainspring  of  an  alarm  clock.  Tonight  she 
felt  only  happiness  and  expectancy. 

They  took  a  taxi  and  drove  down  to  a  small  restaurant  on 
Lexington  Avenue  in  the  Twenties.  The  sharp  reaction  from 
the  squall  of  emotion  on  the  top  of  the  bus  had  left  Faith's 
skies  cloudless,  washed  fresh  and  light.  The  warmth  of  the 
room,  the  food  and  the  wine,  tingled  through  her.  She  felt 
her  cheeks  blazing.  Freddy  looked  at  her,  and  beamed  at 
what  he  clearly  considered  his  own  personal  handiwork. 

"Your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  shoe  buttons.  Do  you  like  this 
as  well  as  Illinois?" 

"I  like  it  better.  Much  better!" 

'That's  talking." 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  talking  was  almost  all  done  by 
Freddy.  It  was  this  evening  that  he  told  Faith  about  the 
summer  he  had  played  Cyrano,  in  English,  in  a  summer 
theater  in  Provincetown  and  turned  down  an  offer  to  join 
a  road  company  for  the  winter. 


"But  why  didn't  you  accept  it?  It  would  have  been  fun, 
I  should  think." 

"To  know  what  I  was  going  to  be  doing  every  night  be- 
tween eight-thirty  and  eleven  o'clock  for  the  next  six 
months?  Not  this  chick!" 

Then  he  referred  lightly  to  a  novel  in  progress,  which  was 
already  a  hundred  thousand  words  long  and  only  half  fin- 
ished. "When  I've  learned  a  few  lessons  from  writing  adver- 
tising copy  I'll  go  back  and  cut  it  someday." 

Faith  made  a  rapt,  responsive  audience,  and  Freddy 
stepped  forward  with  perfect  ease  to  the  footlights  of  her 
sympathy  and  interest.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  he 
picked  up  the  check.  Outside  he  called  a  taxi. 

When  the  door  closed  his  mood  changed  abruptly.  The 
torment  of  words  seemed  to  have  played  itself  out.  He  did 
not  seem  sad  or  depressed  or  ill  at  ease.  He  simply  lapsed 
into  quiet.  Just  as  Faith  was  wondering  whether  he  even 
knew  she  was  beside  him  he  reached  over  and  took  her  hand. 
Holding  it  between  both  of  his  he  gently  caressed  the  inside 
of  her  palm  with  his  thumb.  Neither  of  them  spoke  until 
they  reached  Faith's  door,  when  the  taxi  came  to  a  stop. 

"You're  a  damn  good  little  girl,  do  you  know  it?"  he  said. 

Faith  could  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Then,  as  she  got 
out  of  the  cab,  she  managed  to  say,  "I've  had  a  wonderful 
evening,  Freddy.  I  can't  thank  you  enough— for  everything." 

"We'll  have  lots  more  of  them."  As  she  turned  to  leave 
him  and  disappear  up  the  high  stairway  he  called  after  her, 
"Give  my  best  to  Clara!" 

She  called  back,  "I  will!" 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  last  step  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  there  was  Clara  with  her  feet  up  on  the  sofa  and 
a  magazine  in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  Faith  as  she  stood 
in  the  door  with  her  hat  pushed  to  the  back  of  her  head,  her 
cheeks  rosy,  and  her  eyes  gleaming.  Before  Faith  could  speak 


Clara  said,  "Faith  Howlandl  What  has  happened?  You 
look  beautiful!" 

"I  feel  beautiful/'  Faith  said,  as  she  sat  down  by  Clara's 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  sofa.  "I  feel  beautiful." 

And  this  time  it  was  Clara  who  sat  open-mouthed  while 
Faith  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed,  and  laughed  again. 
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After  that  there  was  hardly  an  evening  that  Faith  and 
Freddy  did  not  spend  together.  Faith  was  deliriously  happy. 
The  flat  diet  of  Freetown  had  never  given  her  so  much  as 
a  whiff  of  the  nourishment  Freddy  offered;  its  taste  was 
completely  exhilarating.  No  hour  in  hjs  company  was  like 
the  one  before.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  took  her  to  the 
Morgan  Library;  on  another,  they  went  to  an  auction  of 
Chinese  pottery  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  There  were 
hours  spent  at  the  zoo  while  Freddy  sketched,  looking 
through  the  bars  of  various  cages,  faces  that  he  never  failed 
to  make  droll  and  appealing.  He  showered  her  with  enchant- 
ing presents— a  Japanese  bronze  grasshopper  with  articu- 
lated wings  and  legs,  a  small  green  jade  praying  mantis,  and 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland  with  Marie  Laurencin  illustrations. 
He  had  the  European's  love  of  beautiful  things,  with  no  self- 
conscious  fear  that  by  admitting  to  it  he  was  impugning  his 
masculinity.  His  feeling  about  money  was  as  uncomplicated. 
He  seemed  no  more  aware  that  the  allowance  given  him  by 
his  father  was  enormous  than  that  he  himself  was  extraor- 
dinarily handsome.  He  spent  the  money  because  it  was  there 
in  the  bank  for  him  to  spend  and  was  untroubled  by  any 


sense  of  obligation  that  it  was  up  to  him  to  earn  it.  That, 
happily,  had  been  done  for  him.  He  preached  what  he 
lived,  in  protest  against  the  prevailing  American  values 
about  him.  He  was  a  simon-pure  amateur. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  their  friendship  Freddy  always 
left  Faith  at  the  door  of  her  apartment  when  they  said  good- 
night. He  would  stoop  down  as  they  stood  in  the  dark  door- 
way and  kiss  her.  "Good  night,  my  love,"  he  said  in  parting 
each  time.  And  each  step  Faith  took  up  the  long  climb  of 
stairs  seemed  to  her  lighter  than  the  last,  with  the  magic 
words  ringing  in  her  ears— my  love,  my  love,  my  love 

There  was  always  Clara  waiting  for  her  at  the  end  of  the 
pull.  The  girls  lay  in  their  two  beds,  after  the  lights  were 
out,  talking  for  hours.  It  had  not  taken  Clara  long  to  diag- 
nose Faith's  state  of  mind  and  heart. 

"Faith,  darling,  you  do  love  him,  don't  you?"  she  asked 
over  and  over  again. 

Faith  never  failed  to  hedge.  "Clara,  remember,  I  can't 
be  sure  he  loves  me." 

"Stop  being  modest!  It's  obvious  he's  crazy  about  you, 
or  he  wouldn't  want  to  be  with  you  all  the  time.  Earl  was 
just  the  same  way.  It  was  ages  before  he  said  anything." 

How  could  she  divulge  for  the  literal  and  honest-minded 
Clara  even  a  fraction  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  dark 
closets  of  Freddy's  complicated  make-up?  She  herself  at  that 
time  only  barely  apprehended  its  complications.  Close  as 
she  was  to  become  to  him,  and  adore  him  as  she  was 
doomed  to  do,  she  never  felt  she  could  give  the  whole  an- 
swer to  the  questions  he  raised.  Physical  domination  of  any 
woman  who  attracted  him  was  so  easy,  so  inevitable,  that 
early  in  his  career  the  particular  power  it  gave  him  ceased  to 
grant  Freddy  himself  any  lasting  satisfaction.  His  perhaps 
largely  unconscious  craving  was  far  more  subtle,  and  in- 
volved the  desire  for  complete  emotional  domination  of 
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what  might  be  called  a  "serious"  woman.  But  there  always 
seemed  to  spring  up  between  him  and  such  an  object  of  ad- 
miration an  invisible  barrier  that  he  would  not  cross  if  he 
could.  Faith  was  aware  of  taking  one  step  forward  on  the 
road  to  intimacy  with  him,  only  to  take  two  steps  back. 

She  slowly  learned  the  painful  lesson  that  she  must  never 
ask  questions.  For  one  month  she  saw  him  almost  every  eve- 
ning. Then  suddenly  she  didn't  hear  a  word  from  him  for  two 
weeks,  and  nobody  at  the  office  seemed  to  know  anything 
of  him.  She  already  had  developed  a  fine  enough  intuition 
where  his  moods  were  concerned  to  see  that  it  was  not  that 
he  was  trying  to  conceal  anything  from  her— only  that  he 
was  already  bored  over  a  chapter  that  was  closed.  She  didn't 
refer  to  his  absence.  But  being  female,  and  a  female  deeply 
in  love,  she  was  inevitably  tortured  by  jealousy.  Over  and 
over  she  was  to  find— and  these  discoveries  were  always 
made  accidentally,  quite  apart  from  any  confidence  volun- 
teered by  Freddy— that  her  rival  was  a  particularly  lively 
warehouse  fire,  or  a  bowling  alley  in  the  Bronx,  or  a  con- 
struction project  which  had  held  him  spellbound  on  the 
sidewalk  for  an  hour,  while  she  waited  for  him  in  some  res- 
taurant. A  direct  question  had  the  effect  of  a  draft  down  his 
neck.  He  simply  moved  away  from  it.  Without  being  rude, 
or  telling  a  direct  lie,  he  never  answered,  and  Faith  soon 
gave  up  asking. 

She  was  often  to  catch  glimpses  not  only  of  genuine  feel- 
ing on  his  part,  but  of  what  seemed  a  genuine  need. 

"If  you'll  always  be  just  as  you  are  with  me,  my  love, 
you'll  have  me  forever  and  ever." 

"That's  a  frightening  thing  to  say.  I'm  not  sure  what  'just 
as  you  are'  means.  I  might  change  unintentionally." 

"It  means  gentle,  and  sweet,  and  understanding.  I  can't 
bear  these  predatory  American  females.  A  woman  should  be 
passive." 
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"  'Should'  be?  Why  'should?" 

"  'Should/  if  she's  to  be  loved  by  me!" 

Any  signs  of  what  passed  with  the  world  for  domestic 
happiness  gave  him,  as  he  put  it,  the  horrors.  A  wife  at  the 
head  of  a  dinner  table  saying  blandly,  "Darling,  run  upstairs 
and  get  my  handkerchief"  or  calling  her  husband  at  the 
office  and  saying,  "Don't  forget  to  be  home  in  time.  We're 
having  people  to  dinner"  froze  his  blood.  "Not  this  chick!" 
he  used  to  say  as  he  glowered  his  disapproval  in  something 
approaching  panic. 

One  day  late  that  winter  he  drove  her  to  Goodridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Berkshires.  He  got  a  key  from  a  care- 
taker in  the  village  and  showed  her  through  the  old  Good- 
ridge mansion.  Years  later,  under  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  roof  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  Faith  was  to  meet  again  soft  faded  chintz  in  a 
large  living  room  and  fresh  straw  matting  in  upstairs  bed- 
rooms—each bedroom  equipped  with  a  china  washstand 
set,  festooned  with  pink  roses,  and  high  bedsteads  with 
brightly  polished  brass  knobs:  her  heart  had  swelled  once 
more  with  delight  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  charm  that  was 
authentic,  as  opposed  to  the  spurious  "taste"  Mona  and  her 
friends  paid  to  have  glossed  over  their  always-changing  in- 
teriors. Afterward  Freddy  took  her  to  walk  through  the 
wooded  land  at  the  back  of  the  house.  They  stood  together 
side  by  side  at  the  edge  of  a  small  natural  pond  surrounded 
by  birch  trees.  They  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments,  the 
clear,  cold  air  tightening  the  silence  of  sympathy  between 
them.  Then  Freddy  turned  to  her.  "You're  like  that  pool, 
Faith.  Its  surface  is  all  pure  and  crystal.  But  see,  the  ice  is 
thawing  under  the  sun.  And  underneath  it's  deep.  Deep  and 
welcoming." 

He  held  her  then  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  long  and 
fully.  She  felt  his  cheek  taut  and  cold  against  her  own,  as 
his  lips,  moist  and  warm,  warmed  her  own.  Suddenly  he 
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broke  the  embrace  and  said  abruptly,  "Come  and  see  the 
family  skeletons!" 

She  followed  him  half  a  mile  down  the  village  street  to 
the  little  graveyard  tucked  under  a  gently  rolling  hill.  There, 
in  a  shady  plot  on  the  side  of  a  slope,  under  tall  yew  trees, 
lay  seven  generations  of  Goodridges,  with  their  devoted 
ladies  beside  them.  Over  and  over  again  there  were  the 
words,  "Beloved  Wife."  Sometimes  she  was  beloved  of 
Caleb,  sometimes  of  Nathaniel,  sometimes  of  Jonathan. 
Whether  she  departed  this  life  in  1770  or  i860  or  1920, 
there  she  lay,  devoted,  docile— and  beloved.  Faith  stood  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  reading  the  story,  told  chapter  by  chapter,  in 
so  few  words. 

"Freddy,  it's  beautiful!"  she  let  her  feelings  burst  out  at 
last.  "I  don't  see  one  who  hasn't  his  wife  by  his  side,  and 
only  one  wife,  at  that,  They  must  have  been  devoted  hus- 
bands, all  these  Goodridges." 

"Not  this  chick!"  Freddy  repeated  his  battle  cry.  For  an 
hour  afterward  he  was  abrupt  with  Faith.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  was  guiltily  aware 
that  she  had,  standing  beside  him  among  the  tombstones, 
been  entranced  by  a  vision  of  the  words,  carved  in  stone, 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  Faith  Howhnd  Goodridge, 
beloved  wife  .  .  . 

They  did  not  get  back  to  New  York  until  late  that  eve- 
ning. They  went  directly  to  Freddy's  apartment,  where 
Faith  prepared  eggs  and  bacon.  Afterward  they  sat  before 
an  open  fire  and  drank  red  wine.  Neither  was  in  the  mood 
for  talking.  There  was  a  pervasive  sense  of  physical  well-be- 
ing and  the  intimacy  of  a  long  day's  pleasure  shared. 

Freddy  looked  at  Faith,  studying  the  flickering  lights 
across  her  face.  When  he  spoke  it  was  almost  a  sigh.  "What 
a  girl  you  are!  A  companion  for  a  day's  adventure  after  a 
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man's  heart,  a  ministering  angel  with  food  and  drink,  and 
when  day  is  done,  my  love,  my  love!" 

He  moved  closer  to  her  on  the  sofa,  letting  his  lips  rest 
against  her  throat.  Faith  neither  questioned  nor  parried  his 
mounting  insistence.  The  fire  of  her  own  response  to  him 
was  as  irresistible  as  his  assured  sense  of  power  over  her. 
Her  hour  struck  then.  The  smooth-flowing,  happy  stream 
which  had  carried  her  to  the  brink  of  the  cataract  spilled 
over.  Lifted  on  its  rushing  sweep,  Faith  was  carried  away 
from  the  shores  that  had  formed  the  boundaries  of  her 
youth.  She  gave  herself  to  Freddy  in  complete  fullness  of 
body  and  soul. 

After  that  evening  it  was  inconceivable  to  her  that  the 
landscape  was  not  as  completely  transformed  for  Freddy  as 
for  herself.  Only  gradually  was  it  borne  in  upon  her  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  nothing  was  changed  for  him  at  all.  There 
were  occasions  when  the  experience  was  repeated,  but  there 
were  quite  as  many  when  it  was  not.  She  might  have  said 
that  he  could  take  her  or  leave  her  alone.  It  was  only  years 
later,  looking  back,  that  she  realized  it  was  highly  probable 
he  was  receiving  all  that  time  uncomplicated,  anonymous 
physical  satisfaction  elsewhere.  As  far  as  his  relations  with 
her  went,  tenderness  and  companionship  were  enough,  with 
an  occasional  interlude  of  passion;  he  seemed  sublimely 
oblivious  of  the  possibility  of  putting  the  seal  of  marriage 
on  their  intimacy. 

When  they  were  together  Faith  carried  off  the  situation 
with  as  high  a  spirit  as  she  could  summon  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  rapture  of  the  moment.  But  when  she  was  away 
from  him  it  was  obvious  that  through  her  happiness  ran  a 
disturbing  anxiety. 

Clara  treated  her  almost  daily  with  injections  of  her  own 
optimism. 

"Don't  be  worried,  darling.  He  doesn't  speak  about  mar- 
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riage  because  he's  shy.  J  think  all  his  chatter  and  swagger  are 
only  a  defense." 

"I  wish  I  were  sure/'  Faith's  response  was  laggard.  And 
Clara  always  flung  herself  back  into  the  lists,  her  lance  up- 
lifted in  Freddy's  defense. 

"Faith,  do  you  really  love  him?" 

"How  can  you  ask?  You  know  I  do." 

"Then  prove  it  by  waiting  for  him  to  speak  in  his  own 
way  at  his  own  time." 

If  to  Faith  herself  Freddy's  image  was  held  in  sacred  de- 
votion to  Clara's  more  naive  gaze  he  shone  with  a  still  more 
unearthly  luster.  Her  devotion  to  Faith  fed  her  admiration 
of  Freddy:  she  saw  them  as  two  beings  so  far  removed  from 
the  humdrum  sphere  of  Freetown,  Illinois,  to  which  she  her- 
self was  doomed,  that  even  to  contemplate  their  love  gave 
her  the  sort  of  satisfaction  she  might  get  from  reading  a 
story  in  True  Romance. 

The  spring  of  1937  was  the  last  in  which  Faith  and  Clara 
were  together.  Clara  and  Earl  were  to  be  married  in  June. 
Faith  was  delighted  for  her  friend  that  the  years  of  waiting 
were  to  bring  her  her  reward  at  last.  For  her  own  part,  she 
felt  nothing  but  a  mounting  sense  of  desolation— almost  as 
though  a  foreboding  of  what  was  to  come  had  touched  her 
with  its  chill. 

Looking  back  afterward,  as  she  went  through  the  most 
self-torturing  of  pastimes,  playing  the  game  "if  only,"  Faith 
returned  to  the  ill-fated  day  on  which  she  had  spent  hours 
trailing  through  the  shops  with  Clara  in  search  of  her  trous- 
seau. If  only  she  had  not  got  herself  so  tired,  if  only  she  had 
not  drunk  more  champagne  in  celebration  of  Freddy's  birth- 
day than  she  should  have,  if  only  Freddy  had  not  seen  fit  to 
make  some  teasing  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  supposed 
Faith  was  getting  a  vicarious  kick  out  of  watching  a  fellow 
female  preening  herself  over  the  capitulation  of  the  male. 
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If  only! 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him,  to  her  own 
surprise,  Faith  flared  up  in  anger. 

"Your  talking  like  that  is  only  a  defense,  Freddy!  You're 
always  saying  that  you  don't  like  stuffy,  smug  people.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  you're  being  very  smug  yourself?" 

Her  flash  of  temper  set  the  spark  to  a  whole  storehouse  of 
inflammable  tinder.  She  was  powerless  to  stop  the  blaze. 

"A  complete  man  wants  to  marry.  He  wants  a  wife,  a 
home,  and  children."  Here  her  voice  began  to  break.  "And 
any  complete  woman  wants  the  same  thing!  If  she  says  she 
doesn't,  she's  either  lying,  or  she's  a  twisted  neurotic." 

Only  one  tiny  part  of  Faith,  in  some  remote  observer's 
stand  of  her  consciousness,  could  see  that  her  own  life,  no 
more  than  a  tiny  chip  of  fuel,  was  doomed  to  go  up  in  the 
conflagration.  "And  I  suppose  you  won't  be  happy  until 
that's  what  you've  made  of  me— a  neurotic.  But  you  haven't 
altogether  succeeded.  Because  if  you  want  to  know  how  I 
feel  right  now  I'll  tell  you:  I  envy  Clara,  and  EarJ  with  all  my 
heart/  I  wish  I  were  looking  for  sheets  and  pillowcases  for 
my  trousseau,  too!" 

The  fire  blazed  up  and  died.  Only  blackened  ruins  re- 
mained. Her  destruction  was  complete.  With  her  head  in 
her  hands,  she  began  to  cry.  At  first  her  tears  flowed  from 
abject  misery.  Then  came  sobs,  gaining  in  violence  and 
abandon.  They  exploded  in  increasing  volume  until  the  very 
walls  resounded  to  the  punctuations  of  her  despair  ricochet- 
ing back  and  forth  through  the  room.  Each  prong  of  a  physi- 
cal desire,  so  much  more  often  teased  than  satisfied,  jabbed 
at  her  now. 

Freddy  himself,  so  used  to  being  the  protagonist  in  any 
display  of  temperament  or  emotion,  confronted  by  Faith's 
outburst,  became  preternaturally  smooth  and  suave.  Instead 
of  meeting  force  with  force,  or  invective  with  eloquence,  he 
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merely  stepped  quietly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He 
didn't  attempt  to  touch  her  or  to  soothe  her  with  words.  It 
was  as  though,  seeing  some  natural  force  like  a  tidal  wave  or 
a  hurricane,  he  knew  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  it  play 
itself  out.  Eventually,  the  sobs  began  to  be  spaced  farther 
apart.  Freddy  went  to  the  bathroom  and,  returning,  quietly 
handed  her  a  glass  of  water.  Then  he  said,  "Don't  you  want 
to  wash  your  face?  Those  eyes  make  you  look  as  though 
you'd  been  playing  with  a  beehive." 

A  muffled  "thanks"  came  out  from  the  middle  of  her 
limp,  wet  handkerchief.  Not  looking  at  him,  she  pulled  her- 
self out  of  the  sofa  and  hurried  into  the  bathroom.  Cold 
water  on  a  towel,  held  against  her  throbbing  head,  her  swol- 
len cheeks,  her  stinging  eyes.  Then  powder,  from  her  com- 
pact. The  effect  was  so  frightening  she  wiped  it  all  off  and 
started  again  with  the  water.  Finally  she  saw  there  was  noth- 
ing she  could  do  and  returned,  now  perfectly  quiet,  to 
Freddy.  She  didn't  look  at  him,  but  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  though  it  belonged  to  somebody  else,  "I  think 
you'd  better  take  me  home." 

In  the  taxi  she  sat  remote  and  self-contained  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  from  Freddy.  He  moved  closer  and  took  her 
hand,  holding  it  gently,  without  pressure.  His  mind  seemed 
centered  on  the  running  monologue  that  flowed  cheerfully 
from  him.  She  couldn't  remember  how  he  had  started,  but 
he  told  her  a  long  story  about  the  time  he  went  to  visit  some 
friends  at  Bar  Harbor,  stayed  up  till  sunrise  writing  poetry, 
and  in  his  disgust  with  the  result  rammed  it  down  the  toilet, 
throwing  a  match  in  after  it  and  closing  the  cover.  His  hosts 
were  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  "But  they  asked  me  back  the  next 
year,"  said  Freddy.  "One  of  my  minor  social  triumphs." 

There  was  no  sense  of  strain,  of  talking  against  time,  or 
any  other  pressure.  Like  a  fish  which  exists  in  only  one  ele- 
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ment,  Freddy's  nature  demanded  ease  around  him.  As  it  was 
now  beyond  Faith's  power  to  create  it  for  him,  he  spun  it,  in 
a  deep-seated  instinct  of  self-preservation,  out  of  his  own  in- 
ner being. 

In  front  of  her  doorway  on  Lexington  Avenue  he  told  the 
driver  to  wait,  making  it  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
coming  up  with  Faith  as  he  so  often  had  before.  Faith 
spoke  at  last.  She  did  not  look  at  him. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  Freddy.  I've  never  be- 
haved so  disgustingly  in  my  life.  You  may  not  believe  me, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  champagne.  It  does  make  some  peo- 
ple teary,  you  know." 

"You  get  right  to  bed,  and  you'll  be  all  right  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'll  be  all  right." 

They  got  out  and  stood  facing  each  other  on  the  sidewalk. 
For  one  painful  moment  Freddy  was  caught  in  the  mesh 
of  Faith's  embarrassment.  With  a  merciful  rescuing  hand 
she  released  him. 

"Good-by,"  she  said,  lifting  her  face  to  his,  and  kissed 
him  lightly  on  the  cheek. 

Then  she  turned  and,  without  looking  back  again,  fled, 
stumbling  in  her  haste  and  misery  up  the  long  dark  stairway. 

They  met  once  or  twice  after  that  evening,  but  always 
when  other  people  were  present.  One  evening  he  asked  her 
to  join  him  for  dinner  with  a  couple  from  Washington. 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon  he  took  her  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  with  Miss  Peters,  the  librarian  from  Goodridge, 
who  was  in  New  York  for  the  week  end.  Then  one  day  he 
stood  beside  her  desk  at  the  office.  "I  want  congratulating, 
Faith.  The  most  wonderful  news!  Randy  Cape  has  asked 
me  to  hop  on  a  boat  and  join  him  at  Marseille,  where  he 
has  a  private  yacht  waiting  to  take  him  all  through  the 
Mediterranean.  Think  of  it!  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles 


of  Greece  at  first  hand!  Any  messages  to  Sappho  or  her  de- 
scendants?" 

"When  are  you  going?"  The  suffering  in  her  voice 
glanced  off  the  armor  of  his  own  inviolate  self-absorption. 

"Soon,  I  hope.  I  want  to  try  to  fix  it  to  go  on  the  same 
ship  with  Randy." 

"Shall  I  see  you  first?" 

"Don't  be  foolish!" 

But  she  didn't.  The  day  came  when  he  didn't  come  into 
the  office,  and  she  heard  someone  say,  "I  hear  Freddy  Good- 
ridge  sailed  on  the  Bremen  last  night.  Tough." 

That  night  Faith  went  back  to  Clara  and  said,  "Freddy's 
left.  Everything's  over." 

The  look  on  her  face  this  time  doused  even  Clara's  opti- 
mism to  extinction.  She  opened  her  arms,  and  Faith  flung 
herself  into  them,  knowing  that  within  the  shelter  of  their 
embrace  lay  her  only  comfort. 
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Sitting  in  the  restaurant  at  Grand  Central  this  morning 
Faith  thought  how  ironic  it  was  that  her  meeting  with 
Clara  on  this  particular  day  had  sent  her  memories  zig- 
zagging back  to  stand  again  outside  that  forbidden  door  now 
ten  years  closed.  Of  all  idle,  futile  gestures  on  this  day  of 
days  to  bring  Freddy  back  in  actual  flesh  and  blood  seemed 
the  most  futile.  Both  Mona  and  Clara,  for  quite  different 
reasons,  had  said  in  substance  the  same  thing  on  hearing 
of  Eric's  infidelity.  "Where  is  the  man  you  used  to  love? 
Go  after  him!" 
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Well,  she  wasn't  going  to.  She  forced  herself  to  look 
sternly  at  today's  unpleasant  reality  still  implacable  there 
before  her,  waiting  to  be  faced. 

Clara,  out  of  breath,  joined  her  and  sat  down. 

"Well,  that's  done!  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
I  had  to  wait  for  ages  before  I  could  get  into  a  phone  booth. 
I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  from  anything  important,  just 
sitting  here  in  the  middle  of  the  morning." 

"You  know  very  well  there's  nothing  more  important  to 
me  than  a  chance  to  be  with  you.  I'd  give  up  anything  for 
it." 

"What's  going  on  today  at  the  club?  Honestly,  my  mouth 
waters  when  you  write  about  the  interesting  speakers  you 
get  to  hear." 

"Today  should  be  pretty  lively.  We're  to  hear  Franc  Sedl- 
mak.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  persuaded  him  to  come.  There's  bound 
to  be  something  of  a  catfight  among  the  old  girls.  In  his 
time,  of  course,  he  was  an  out-and-out  Red." 

"Sedlmak?  I  should  say  he  was!  But,"  Clara's  brows  con- 
tracted, "hasn't  he  now  become  an  out-and-out  reactionary? 
Isn't  he  supposed  to  be  playing  the  Fascist  game?" 

Faith  wriggled  uncomfortably.  "I  don't  know  what  he  is. 
I  certainly  don't  think  anyone  in  Europe  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  written  better  books.  He  always  seemed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  underdog— and  actually  did,  physically,  in 
Spain,  in  '38.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  says  his  heart  is  still  in  the 
right  place— by  which,  of  course,  she  means  Left.  Heaven 
knows  she's  a  good  liberal,  but  I  must  say  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  uncertain " 

Clara  cut  across  Faith's  wavering  tone.  "I  think  you  have 
good  reason.  He  certainly  right  now  is  not  preaching 
brotherly  love  or  One  World." 

"Is  anybody?" 

"Faith!  Don't  tell  me  you  have  gone  cynical  in  politics, 
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too!  I  still  have  a  letter  you  wrote  me  after  Hiroshima,  say- 
ing never  again  would  you  listen  to  people  who  say  they're 
realistic  when  they  try  to  sell  war  as  a  possible  means  of 
settling  anything.  You  said,  what's  more,  that  you  felt  your 
mother  would  be  ashamed  of  the  way  you  had  turned  your 
back  on  so  much  she  believed  in." 

"Don't!"  In  a  darting  gesture  of  self-protection  Faith's 
hands  flew  to  cover  her  eyes.  "Mother  would  be  ashamed 
of  me  in  so  many  ways." 

"Don't  be  absurd."  Clara  lowered  the  high  pitch  of 
self-recrimination  for  which  Faith  reached,  transposing  to 
a  lower  key  the  refrain  she  herself  was  clearly  determined 
to  sound  again.  "I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  though.  You'll  be 
getting  much  nearer  to  all  your  mother  wanted  for  you  if 
you'll  come  to  me  in  Freetown  for  the  summer."  There 
was  an  edge  of  personal  hunger  in  her  voice  as  she  added, 
"Now  that  you  know  about  Roger  it  will  be  so  much  easier 
to  talk  to  you  about— about  other  things— things  I've  never 
told  you,  about  Earl." 

"Oh,  there'd  be  soul  scrapes,  all  right!"  They  laughed 
together  almost  sheepishly.  Their  husbands,  indeed,  might 
have  cowered  at  the  prospect  of  the  dissecting  slab— the  high 
altar  of  friendship  between  two  members  of  the  gentler 
sex. 

Their  laughter  subsided,  and  in  deep  seriousness  Clara 
said,  "It's  'cross  your  heart,'  what  I've  told  you  today,  of 
course?" 

"I  promise.  To  whom  could  I  spill  it,  even  if  I  wanted 
to?" 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank  you  enough  for  what 
you've  done  for  me.  There'll  be  no  backsliding  again,  I 
promise  you,  and  imagining  myself  as  Cleopatra.  And 
maybe  it's  low  of  me,  but  if  I  am  going  to  give  up  some- 
thing-something that  would  be  so  wonderful,"  her  voice 
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quavered  imperceptibly,  "I  can't  tell  you  the  difference  it 
makes,  knowing  that  just  one  witness  is— well,  if  not  exactly 
applauding,  at  least  approving.  I  can't  be  thankful  enough 
for  this  hour  with  you.  It's  changed  everything/' 

''And  what  about  me?  If  I  have  snatched  you  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  in  a  good  Victorian  way,  you  may  have 
saved  me  from  a  far  more  subtle  form  of  hell-fire.  Remem- 
ber, the  sins  of  the  spirit  are  far  more  deadly  than  the  sins 
of  the  flesh." 

"I  have  no  fears  for  you  now,  honey.  And  remember, 
Freetown  is  waiting  for  you— Freetown  and  all  the  Hed- 
mans.  I'll  be  writing  you  from  Boston,  anyway,  about  Sonny, 
and  you  be  thinking  about  when  and  how  you  can  manage 
to  leave.  Perhaps  you  and  Fay  might  even  go  back  on 
the  same  train  with  Sonny  and  me." 

"Darling,  I  do  hope  everything  with  Sonny " 

Clara  interrupted  with  a  shriek.  "Good  heavens,  my 
watch  is  five  minutes  slow.  Look  at  the  time!  I  must  rush!" 

There  was  a  hectic  flurry,  paying  the  check,  picking  up 
the  fabric  gloves  under  the  table,  and  running,  panting,  and 
talking  at  once  they  got  to  the  gate  where  Sonny  and  the 
porter,  considerably  harassed,  were  scrutinizing  each  other 
and  the  station  clock,  with  no  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
either. 

Clara  had  just  time  to  fling  her  arms  around  Faith  with 
a  "Bless  you,  darling!"  and,  dragging  the  porter  and  Sonny 
in  her  wake  by  her  sheer  momentum,  hurl  herself  down  the 
platform. 

Faith  watched  the  progress  of  the  small  red  dot,  at  one 
moment  visible,  at  another  lost  entirely.  She  saw  Clara  as 
touchingly  dauntless,  totally  lacking  in  any  self-conscious- 
ness of  her  own  goodness  and  courage,  advancing  into  a 
future  whose  shadows  no  one  could  guess.  Clara's  destiny, 
with  its  possibility  of  deep  sorrow  and  exalted  renunciation, 
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seemed  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  her  own.  With  a  sigh 
Faith  turned  and  walked  away,  to  descend  into  the  inferno 
of  the  New  York  subway. 

She  was  swirled  along,  her  feet  barely  touching  the 
ground,  by  the  jostling  crowd  moving  down  the  ramp  to 
the  maelstrom  that  whirls  ceaselessly  through  the  wickets 
under  Forty-second  Street.  A  newspaper  flew  up,  blown  by 
the  current  of  dead  air,  and  brushed  her  face.  She  paid  no 
more  attention  than  if  it  had  been  a  feather.  Instead  her 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  battleground  within 
herself.  She  dropped  her  fare  into  the  receptacle  at  the  turn- 
stile as  automatically  and  abstractedly  as  she  might  have 
brushed  her  teeth  and  hair  at  home.  Her  eyes  were  set, 
and  she  was  frowning.  The  surface  of  her  mind  registered 
the  signs  about  her  with  their  red  and  green  arrows.  Follow 
the  green  lights.  Follow  the  red  lights.  Looking  at  a  gaping, 
lost  old  man  on  the  platform  beside  her,  she  hailed  him  as 
a  twin  spirit.  She,  too,  had  got  off  the  main  highway  and 
lost  her  own  private  arrow  of  direction. 

Her  conversation,  yes,  her  conspiracy  with  Mona,  sealed 
this  very  morning,  seen  now  in  the  clarity  of  Clara's  crystal 
goodness,  stood  for  her  as  the  inevitable  climax,  the  dead 
end,  of  the  detour  on  which  she  had  embarked.  How  could 
she  have  been  persuaded,  even  for  an  hour,  to  take  her  situa- 
tion lightly?  It  was  rotten  at  the  very  heart.  She  had  re- 
coiled from  the  picture  of  herself  and  Fay,  living  in  a  dreary 
small  apartment  on  little  money  and  no  glamour.  In  whose 
eyes  was  it  dreary?  In  Mona's!  In  the  eyes  of  Mona's  world. 
So  far  had  she  traveled  that  she  had  almost  been  willing 
to  accept  their  shoddy  dross  as  the  currency  of  the  realm 
of  eternal  values.  With  a  sickening  sense  of  shame  Faith 
excoriated  herself  further.  What  pabulum  had  she  been  on 
the  point  of  feeding  Fay?  She  had  been  about  to  say,  "Yes, 
dear,  the  father  you  adore  and  idolize  is  not  only  your 
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father.  He  is  the  father  of  a  little  bastard  boy  as  well.  Bastard 
is  a  word  you  might  as  well  learn  soon  as  later.  Just  the  way 
you  will  have  to  learn  to  live  in  a  world  where  a  situation 
like  yours  and  mine  is  accepted  with  nonchalance.  Aren't 
you  proud,  my  pet,  of  your  nonchalant  mother?" 

No! 

Faith  thundered  a  denial.  As  she  swung  from  the  strap, 
the  train  lurching  and  clattering  under  Lexington  Avenue, 
she  felt  that  heads  might  have  turned  to  look  at  her,  as 
though  such  a  cataclysmic  explosion  of  feeling  within  must 
bring  an  echoing  outward  detonation.  Clearly  one  alterna- 
tive she  could  not  face  was  extracting  from  Eric  a  promise 
never  to  see  Cherry  or  the  child  again.  He  had  explained 
how  such  a  position  for  him  would  be  virtually  untenable. 
She  saw  that  for  herself  there  could  be  no  satisfaction  in 
holding  a  husband  who  rebelled  against  restrictions  im- 
posed by  her.  She  must  either  lump  it  or  leave  it.  To  lump 
it,  she  saw  now,  was  unthinkable.  As  the  train  banged  for- 
ward, gathering  impetus,  Faith's  resolution  mounted.  In 
little  flashes  she  saw  what  she  must  do,  what  she  must  say. 
Staccato,  nearly  hysterical,  each  one  with  a  melodramatic 
accent,  she  heard  the  words  Eric  would  hear  tonight.  "It's 
no  good.  I've  been  thinking  all  day  .  .  .  and  I've  made  up 
my  mind,  once  and  for  all.  .  .  .  Fay  and  I  will  not  move 
to  the  penthouse  with  you.  You  will  have  to  live  there  by 
yourself  or  with  another  wife.  ...  I  cannot  bring  Fay  up 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  You  ask  me  to  accept  more  than 
any  woman  should  have  to  accept,  either  for  herself  or  her 
child.  I've  decided,  and  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
.  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  I  don't  think  either  of  us 
would  enjoy  Mr.  Roberts  tonight."  The  thought  of  what  she 
had  almost  agreed  to  made  her  shudder.  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  sit  in  the  theater  beside  Eric,  knowing  that  in 
the  dark,  behind  and  around  them,  might  be  witnesses  of 
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her  own  corruption,  nudging  each  other,  whispering  very 
low,  "There's  Eric  Millet  and  his  wife.  ...  Do  you  think 
she  knows?" 

Instead  she  would  stay  at  home  and  make  a  list.  (Faith, 
like  all  women,  was  persuaded  that  once  she  had  made  a 
list— whether  of  letters  to  be  written,  chores  to  be  done,  or 
books  to  be  read— the  actual  task  was  as  good  as  accom- 
plished. )  Tonight  it  would  be  a  list  of  her  own  possessions 
which,  with  dignity  and  the  right  on  her  side,  she  would 
remove,  to  be  put  in  storage  while  she  and  Fay  sought 
sanctuary  under  Clara's  sheltering  roof.  Thank  God,  with 
her  child  under  her  arm  she  was  to  flee  the  pervasive  Nine- 
veh and  Tyre  atmosphere  around  her.  It  would  be  good  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  begin  at  last  to  lead  the  life  she 
should  have  been  leading  for  the  past  ten  years.  She  would 
try  to  make  herself  felt  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It's 
what  many  of  the  prophets  of  the  day  preached— flee  the 
big  cities,  they  said,  identify  yourself  with  the  grass  roots  of 
America.  The  only  way  you  can  hope  to  stand  for  something 
is  in  a  small  community.  Fay  too,  as  Clara  had  said,  would 
profit  by  exposure  to  a  much  simpler  pattern  of  life.  Re- 
membering the  charmed  mother-and-daughter  intimacy  that 
had  enclosed  her  own  childhood,  Faith  hoped  that  she  and 
Fay  might  recapture  something  of  the  same  magic. 

When  she  got  out  of  the  train  Faith  actually  ran  up  the 
steps  onto  Eighty-sixth  Street.  She  jumped  into  a  taxi  to 
whisk  her  to  the  river  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Club,  conscious 
of  the  sort  of  excitement  she  would  feel  embarking  on  the 
first  lap  of  an  exhilarating  journey.  The  vision  of  Clara's 
red  coat,  like  a  brave  little  firefly,  still  danced  before  her, 
saying,  "Follow  me!" 

Faith's  soaring  spirits  answered,  "Lead  on,  and  I  will 
follow!" 
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The  liberal  arts  club  was  founded  in  the  early  logo's  by 
a  small  group  of  earnest,  forward-looking  women  active  in 
the  arts  or  professions  open  at  that  time  to  their  sex.  Being 
daughters  of  their  time,  some  had  short-cropped  hair,  others 
affected  hand-beaten  silver  jewelry  clanking  on  bony  breast 
or  arm,  and  those  who  gloried  in  the  poetic  calling  floated 
about  with  batik  scarves  trailing,  and  velvet  fillets  over  their 
high  brows.  But  they  were  all  women  of  ambition  and  at- 
tainment—writers, doctors,  social  workers,  painters,  pioneers 
in  the  newly  opened  fields  of  interior  decoration  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  was  one  of  the  club's  charter  members. 
When  she  modestly  protested  that  she  had  no  accomplish- 
ments that  might  qualify  her  for  inclusion  in  such  an  esoteric 
circle,  the  membership  committee  pointed  to  the  creation 
of  her  own  charming  garden  at  Mt.  Kisco,  which,  they 
assured  her,  marked  her  as  the  possessor  of  creative  talent. 
Their  next  move  was  to  accept  with  appropriate  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  her  gift  to  the  club,  tax-free,  of  the  old 
brownstone  house  on  East  Tenth  Street  in  which  she  had 
been  born.  But  even  the  Liberal  Arts  Club  was  not  immune 
to  the  harsh  breath  of  a  new  age  which  withered  many  of 
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the  delicate  flowers  of  a  more  temperate  civilization.  Tenth 
Street  in  time  came  to  seem  hopelessly  far  downtown  and 
inconvenient.  A  fashionable  architect  was  asked  to  draw  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  sort  of  clubhouse  it  might  be  possible  to 
have— modern,  functional,  "interesting,"  and  uptown.  A  few 
strong  moving  spirits  wrought  the  miracle,  floated  bonds, 
and  took  other  necessary  steps,  so  that  presently  a  new 
twelve-story  building  sprang  into  being  on  the  East  River, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gracie  Square.  There  were  terraces,  squash 
courts,  a  solarium,  and  an  outdoor  dining  room  hanging 
over  the  river.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  far-larger  mem- 
bership would  be  needed  to  carry  the  heavy  overhead,  and 
to  the  women  who  had  to  earn  their  living  in  offices  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan  the  new  location  was  almost  impossibly 
inaccessible.  Gradually,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that  into 
the  club  began  a  steady  trickle  of  women  with  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  leisure  and  a  home  address  somewhere  on 
the  upper  East  Side— and  very  little  else.  There  was  a 
recognizable  incrustation  over  every  aspect  of  club's  life — 
from  the  slick  decorations  to  the  rich  food— deposited  by 
this  new  influx.  The  skilled  eye  of  a  socioarcheological  ex- 
pert might  still  detect,  after  digging  through  this  stratum, 
a  few  remaining  relics  of  a  former  dispensation— whether  in 
an  occasional  gray-cropped  head  nodding  over  a  liberal  mag- 
azine in  a  corner  of  the  library,  or  a  dim  jangle  of  what  one 
could  not  help  but  feel  might  be  slightly  rusting  harness 
worn  over  a  starched  shirtwaist,  or  an  occasional  fleeting 
wisp  of  batik  glimpsed  at  the  end  of  a  shiny  new  marble 
corridor.  These  few  all  but  invisible  ghosts  poignantly 
haunted  the  brightly  lighted  rooms,  or  their  shadows  fell 
across  the  huge  single  plate  of  glass  looking  out  on  the  river. 
But  some  flickering  loyalty  to  its  own  past  and  to  values 
now  barely  acknowledged  made  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  a  symbol. 
In  spite  of  her  protests  she  continued  to  be  re-elected  presi- 
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dent  year  after  year.  Her  kindly,  dimming  eyes  looked  about 
her,  and  failing  to  record  the  metamorphosis  all  too  visible 
to  a  more  cynical  or  worldly  vision,  she  continued  to  exclaim 
over  the  accomplishments  of  everyone  but  herself,  and, 
simply  by  being  herself,  was  the  club's  most  beloved  mem- 
ber. 

Faith  found  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  in  a  recess  of  the  sun  lounge, 
sunk  deep  in  the  olive-green  upholstery  of  a  pouf,  against  a 
background  of  dove-gray  woolen  draperies  at  a  tall  French 
window.  With  what  was  an  involuntary  near-grunt  she 
pulled  herself  out  of  its  depths  and  came  forward  to  meet 
Faith.  Though  she  had  clearly  reached  an  age  when  her  knees 
did  not  respond  with  elasticity  to  such  a  demand,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  to  lean  back  on  the 
throne  of  her  years,  with  the  cushion  of  what  might  have 
been  called  her  "position"  at  her  back;  her  instinctive  hu- 
mility and  good  manners  were  too  deeply  ingrained.  Faith 
was  her  guest,  and,  as.  such,  was  welcomed  with  effusive 
warmth,  if  with  a  certain  lack  of  focus. 

"How  sweet  you  look,  my  dear,  and  so  young.  I  can 
hardly  believe  .  .  .  Mr.  Sedlmak  ought  to  be  here  any 
minute.  He  said  he  would  try  particularly  .  .  .  Now  do 
come  and  join  ...  I  think  you  know  all  .  .  .  Oh,  of 
course  not.  Miss  Chandulal,  here  is  my  dear  Faith  Millet. 
Bachu  Chandulal,  dear,  is  the  great  poetess  of  the  Orient." 

On  the  sofa  was  a  beautiful  young  woman.  Her  skin  was 
a  soft  cafe-au-lait  in  color,  her  mouth,  with  its  delicate  un- 
painted  pink  lips,  turned  up  at  the  corners  in  a  soft,  secret 
smile.  She  wore  the  loose  robes  of  her  native  India  in  a 
heavy  saffron  silk,  and  on  her  head  a  pale-pink  silk  scarf.  On 
her  forehead  was  the  small  dark  mark  of  her  high  caste. 
The  smile  with  which  she  greeted  Faith  was  fresh  and 
sweet;  there  might  have  been  no  intermediary,  the  commu- 
nication between  them  seemed  instantaneously  simple  and 
direct. 


Mrs.  Van  Eyck  swooped  down  on  one  after  the  other  of 
the  little  circle  gathered  around  her.  "I  think  you  must 
know  everyone  else— after  all,  it's  just  our  committee  chair- 
men—Miss Tucker,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mrs.  Hathaway,  and  Agnes 
Todd  of  course  you  know.  It  was  Agnes  who  first  introduced 
Miss  Chandulal  to  the  club."  Faith,  as  chairman  of  the  Arts 
and  Interests  Committee,  knew  she  had  to  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Admissions,  Flower  Arrangements,  House,  and,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Todd,  Current  Events.  Miss  Todd's  manner 
today  was  considerably  friendlier  than  usual.  She  actually 
smiled  and  said,  "Hello"— a  contrast  to  the  many  occasions 
on  which  she  had  allowed  Faith  to  be  introduced  to  her  as 
though  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  she  had  come  to  accept 
the  fact  that  Faith  was  a  permanent  part  of  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's 
entourage. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  went  on  with  the  business  of  establishing 
Faith  in  the  little  circle.  "And  here,  dear,  is  Alice.  Alice  and 
Miss  Chandulal  are  the  only  two  outsiders  today,  and  they 
wouldn't  be  allowed  if  I  hadn't  asked  for  them  at  the 
speakers'  table.  Oh,  dear,  I  was  quite  forgetting.  Do  have 
a  glass  of  sherry,  dear." 

Alice  Van  Eyck  was  thirtyish,  round-shouldered,  with  a 
sullen,  dissipated  expression.  Faith  with  a  quick  glance  could 
see  that  she  was  drinking  her  usual  straight  brandy.  She 
could  also  see  that  it  was  not  her  first  drink  for  the  day.  Her 
mother  seemed  no  more  concerned  than  if  she  were  sipping 
ginger  ale. 

Alice  barely  acknowledged  Faith's  greeting,  but  turned 
instead  on  her  mother.  "Why  don't  you  give  her  a  chance  at 
something  else?  Maybe  Faith  would  like  a  real  drink." 

"No,  thar^k  you.  Sherry  will  be  fine,"  Faith  heard  herself 
say,  and  saw  that,  as  usual,  she  had  let  Alice  down.  Mrs. 
Van   Eyck  seemed  oblivious  of  any  unpleasantness  and 
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picked  up,  as  she  might  a  piece  of  fancywork,  the  shuttle  of 
glowing  encomiums  with  which,  in  short,  darting  jerks,  she 
shot  through  the  mantle  in  which  she  would  enfold  them  all. 

"Faith,  aren't  we  lucky  to  have  such  a  distinguished  guest 
as  Miss  Chandulal?  She  is  here  for  UNESCO,  and  she  says 
she  has  always  wanted  to  meet  Franc  Sedlmak.  I  thought 
also  it  would  be  nice  for  her  to  see  the  club  more  or  less 
au  naturel,  instead  of  at  a  big  evening  meeting— such  a 
credit  to  our  up-and-coming  American  women/' 

Alice  turned  abruptly  away  from  her  mother,  making  a 
noise  into  her  glass  suggestive  of  a  snort.  Bachu  Chandulal 
smiled  serenely  at  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  and  looked  beyond  her 
into  the  room  boiling  with  sound  and  motion. 

"You  are  very  kind.  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here.  It  is  most 
interesting." 

Her  voice  was  gentle,  so  gentle  Faith  could  hardly  hear 
her  low-pitched  tone,  like  a  soft  bell  under  the  screech  of 
steam  whistles  and  rivets.  She  spoke  in  the  cultivated 
accents  of  an  English  university. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  with  the  flourish  of  one  who,  with  a  high 
hand,  shakes  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  chocolate  sprills  over  an 
already  supercolossal  banana  split,  added,  "She's  the  lead- 
ing mystic  in  India  today." 

As  there  was  no  possible  retort  to  this  statement  except 
a  murmured  "Oh,"  Faith  murmured  it.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck, 
continuing  her  role  of  Barnum  to  Miss  Chandulal's  Jenny 
Lind,  added,  "She  was  very  close  to  Gandhi." 

Alice  lifted  her  heavy-lidded  hazel  eyes  from  scrutinizing 
the  bottom  of  her  glass.  "Didn't  he  ever  get  cold?" 

"India  is  a  very  warm  country,"  Miss  Chandulal  answered 
with  a  sweet  smile,  in  a  tone  of  unruffled  courtesy. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  leaned  forward  and  put  her  hand  on 
Miss  Chandulal's  knee.  "Would  a  gathering  like  this  be 
very  unusual  in  your  country?" 
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"It  would  be  impossible." 

"Just  think,  Agnes,  isn't  that  tragic?"  Mrs.  Van  Eyck 
turned  to  her  mentor,  Agnes  Todd. 

"My  great  friend  Madam  Chiang"  (Miss  Todd  gave  the 
name  a  stupendous  Chinese  pronunciation,  to  rhyme  with 
gong)  "tells  me  that  in  the  next  three  years  the  position 
of  women  in  the  Orient  will  change  more  than  it  has  in  the 
last  three  hundred." 

"I  think  that  is  possible,"  Miss  Chandulal  said  in  a  quiet 
voice. 

"Possible?  It's  inevitable!  Dickie  Mountbatten  tells  me 
exactly  the  same  thing." 

It  was  accepted  among  her  friends  that  Agnes  Todd  was 
the  behind-the-scenes  confidante  of  the  ruling  powers  of 
most  existing  countries.  She  was  handsome  enough,  young 
enough,  and  rich  enough  to  have  got  herself  over  the  face  of 
the  globe  to  more  purpose  than  most  American  travelers. 
She  was  just  clever  enough  to  be  a  good  listener  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  superiors.  She  had  the  gift  of  fluency  and  was 
quite  untroubled  by  any  stirrings  of  intellectual  honesty. 

Miss  Chandulal  continued  her  thought,  unperturbed. 
"It  is  only  natural  that  after  so  many  centuries  of  subjuga- 
tion there  should  be  a  violent  swing  of  the  pendulum." 

Agnes  flashed  one  of  her  most  charming  smiles,  seeming 
to  contain  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  white  teeth.  "I 
should  call  it  progress  and  not  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 
After  all,  a  pendulum  is  something  that  must  swing  back 
again." 

"But  it  must  swing  back.  After  all,  we  are  women."  She 
sighed  lightly  and  looked  out  into  the  crowded  room  as 
though  for  corroboration  of  her  belief.  She  seemed  not  to 
find  it,  and  furned  to  Faith  as  though  for  reassurance.  "Do 
you  see  what  I  mean?  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that 
is  not  kind,  but  those  women  that  I  see— there  is  a  certain 
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strain,  a  certain  tension— do  you  think  they  look  happy?  Do 
you?" 

She  pressed  her  question,  looking  directly  at  Faith. 

"I  certainly  do  not." 

Miss  Chandulal  seemed  afraid  that  she  might  have  hurt 
someone's  feelings.  "It  is  only  for  their  sakes  that  I  wish  it. 
They  are  so  kind,  so  good.  It  would  be  nice  if  they  could 
also  be  happy." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  they're  good?"  Alice  thumped 
her  empty  glass  down  on  the  table. 

"But  of  course  they  are  good!  I  know  it." 

"Stick  around  awhile,  and  you  may  change  your  ideas." 

"My  'ideas/  as  you  call  them,  are  not  mine.  They  are 
eternal  values.  They  will  not  change." 

"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 

"Why,  Alice,  dear,  you're  quoting  the  Bible!  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  you  do  that  before.  Now,  you  see,  Miss 
Chandulal,  what  a  wonderful  influence  you  are  on  us  all!" 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  beamed  love  and  pride  on  her  child,  then 
turned  to  Miss  Chandulal,  as  though  from  now  on  the 
leading  woman  mystic  of  India  could  relax  and  enjoy  her- 
self in  the  discovery  of  a  worthy  soulmate.  To  help  with 
the  rapprochement  between  East  and  West  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  silken  robe  and  asked,  "In— er— your  religion  do 
you  read  the  Bible?" 

"My  religion  is  your  religion.  I,  too,  am  a  Christian." 

"I  am  so  glad!"  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  face  broke  into  a  myriad 
of  tiny  wrinkles,  each  one  expressive  of  pleasure. 

Faith  asked  herself,  as  she  had  so  often  before,  watching 
the  face  of  her  older  friend,  what  supply  house  of  innate 
goodness  she  drew  upon  to  view  the  world  around  her. 
It  was  not  enough  to  put  her  down— and  Faith  did  put  her 
down  just  so— as  a  "lady";  there  was  a  personal  quality  about 
her  that  defied  definition.  Mona  might  splutter,  "She's  an 


impossible  frump/'  Clara,  if  given  the  chance,  would  clasp 
her  hands  and  exclaim,  "She's  so  gracious."  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  herself,  in  spite  of  a  broad  social  conscience,  totally 
lacked  the  superficial  perceptions  capable  of  recording  lights 
and  shades  of  distinctions  purely  "social."  Her  admirers 
could  exclaim,  interchangeably,  "She's  so  aristocratic!"  or 
"She's  so  democratic!"  Neither  word  conveyed  anything 
more  to  her  than  one  picked  from  Mona's  clich6-studded 
vocabulary.  The  only  yardstick  she  allowed  herself  with 
which  to  measure  any  other  human  being  was,  "Is  he/she 
worth  while?7' 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  lived  her  youth  circumscribed  in  that 
happiest  of  islands  in  time  and  space— the  nineties  in 
America,  among  the  old  families  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
who  were  as  economically  secure  as  they  were  socially  un- 
assailable. She  had  spent  her  winters  in  the  old  brownstone 
house  on  East  Tenth  Street  and  her  summers  on  the  large 
farm,  Mes  Delices,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  when  she  was  not  taken  to 
Europe  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  by  her  parents  and  an 
attendant  flock  of  nurses  and  governesses.  In  her  early  twen- 
ties she  had  married  a  stiff  young  man  of  precisely  her  own 
world  who,  in  time,  became  a  stiff  older  man.  Her  five  chil- 
dren, her  house,  and  her  garden  formed  the  opaque  bound- 
ary to  her  personal  vision.  In  New  York  she  served  conscien- 
tiously on  the  board  of  the  endowed  hospital  of  whose 
trustees  her  father  had  been  president,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  she  was 
chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Guild  of  her  church,  built  in  mem- 
ory of  her  father,  and  she  was  perennial  president  of  a  near- 
by Garden  Club  (whose  membership  was  drawn  wholly 
from  one  side  of  the  tracks)  and  of  a  Woman's  Club 
(whose  membership  was  drawn  wholly  from  the  other). 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  however,  deviated  sharply  in  one  respect 
from  the  conventional  pattern  in  which  the  outer  aspect 
of  her  life  was  shaped.  It  was  through  her  passionate  attach- 
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ment  to  her  youngest  son,  Derek,  that  she  became  identified 
with  every  sort  of  liberal  cause.  She  followed  him  blindly 
in  his  political  enthusiasms— even  hurling  herself,  in  spirit, 
at  his  side  down  the  road  that  led  to  his  death  in  Spain,  in 
'38,  fighting  with  the  Spanish  Loyalists.  It  was  as  comrades 
in  the  Lincoln  Brigade  that  he  and  Franc  Sedlmak  had 
come  to  know  each  other,  and  it  was  thanks  to  this  friend- 
ship that  Sedlmak  was  coming  to  the  club  today. 

Actually  he  was  due  to  appear  as  paid  speaker  before  the 
whole  club,  complete  with  husbands,  on  their  last  evening 
meeting  of  the  year  a  few  weeks  hence.  That  meeting  would 
demand  full  battle  dress  from  the  members— velvets,  furs, 
jewels,  and,  literally,  lorgnettes,  set  off  against  a  background 
of  crystal  chandeliers,  gilt  ballroom  chairs,  and  boiled  shirts 
encasing  the  protesting  bosoms  of  the  males.  As  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  was  already  committed  elsewhere  for  that  night  she  had 
asked  Agnes  Todd,  chairman  of  Current  Events,  to  take  her 
place  in  the  chair.  Sedlmak's  appearance  before  the  far 
smaller,  more  informal,  members'  luncheon  was  purely  a  ges- 
ture of  his  feeling  for  the  mother  of  his  friend.  He  had  imme- 
diately sought  her  out,  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  his  appearing  at  her  request  was  at 
least  a  small  gesture  he  could  make  to  express  his  homage. 

Faith  wondered  what  he  had  thought  of  this  aging,  yet 
strangely  innocent  and  young,  American  woman.  Surely 
she  must  have  deviated  from  the  stereotyped  "Mom"  this 
cynical  European  might  have  been  prepared  for.  Faith  her- 
self always  saw  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  as  a  perfect  period  piece, 
with  her  soft  fine  yellow-white  marcelled  hair  (the  club 
beauty  shop  had  one  veteran  operator  who  understood  the 
lost  art  of  the  marcel  wave)  caught  in  the  large  meshes  of 
a  too-reddish  hair  net.  In  spite  of  her  five  children  there  was 
something  touchingly  virginal  in  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  outline, 
beginning  with  her  long  legs,  showing  today  at  too  great 
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length  under  a  last  year's  brown-and-white  flowered  print 
dress.  The  mark  of  a  former  hemline  was  only  faintly  dis- 
cernible, but  "the  little  woman"  who  had  performed  the 
operation  had  still  fallen  short  of  the  new  look,  noticeable 
all  about  in  swishing  quilted  skirts  of  ballerina  length.  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck  looked  spindly  by  comparison— spindly  below, 
and  spindly  above.  Even  when  her  hair  had  been  red  she  had 
had  little  indication  of  any  eyebrows.  Now  that  it  had  faded 
away  to  colorlessness,  the  eyebrows  had  simply  ceased  to 
be  at  all.  This  unpunctuated  expanse  above  her  blue  eyes 
gave  them  a  wide,  surprised  look.  She  wore  one  modest 
high-set  solitaire  diamond  on  her  left  hand,  next  to  her 
wedding  ring,  and  a  strand  of  pearls  neither  large  nor  small 
enough  to  convince  anyone  that  they  could  possibly  be,  as 
they  were,  real.  About  her  neck  today  she  wore  one  skin  of 
one  muskrat;  in  her  hand  she  carried  white  fabric  gloves. 
Her  pocketbook,  clogged  at  the  bottom  with  good  substan- 
tial wads  of  currency,  foamed  over  at  the  top  with  such 
homely  articles  as  knitting  needles  and  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles. Her  brown  straw  hat,  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
proclaimed  Boston  to  the  uninitiated  who  did  not  know 
that  old  New  York  could  do  as  well.  That  the  hat  came  off, 
or  the  hair  came  down,  or  that,  indeed,  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had 
ever  gone  through  any  of  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  to 
giving  birth  to  five  children,  Faith  simply  could  not  imagine. 
She  had  never  seen  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  any- 
thing but  a  long  mahogany  table,  flanked  by  family  and 
guests.  There  must,  she  assumed,  have  been  at  least  the 
bond  of  recognizing  in  each  other's  presence,  if  in  nobody 
else's,  that  their  children  had  turned  out  very  badly.  She  was 
sure  Mr.  Van  Eyck  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  fault  lay  en- 
tirely with  liis  wife.  Occasionally  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  been 
heard  to  murmur,  "Perhaps  I  have  spoiled  them."  When 
they  were  tiny  children  it  was  she  whom  they  had  kicked  in 
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the  shins  and  allowed  to  pick  up  their  toys;  when  they  were 
older  it  was  she  who  had  covered  up  for  them  their  more 
adult  sins.  The  boys  drank,  ran  through  money,  and  changed 
jobs  as  often  as  they  did  wives.  During  the  war  Eric  had 
written  Faith  from  SHAEF,  in  England,  about  the  oldest, 
Robert,  who  was  causing  his  superior  officers  incessant  con- 
cern by  his  weakness  for  the  neighboring  proverbial  farmer's 
daughter.  Alice,  as  the  one  who  remained  at  home,  pre- 
sented her  own  brand  of  problem;  she  had  shown  uncon- 
trollable weakness  where  violinists  or  elevator  operators 
were  concerned.  A  Stradivarius  or  an  Otis— it  didn't  matter 
which,  but  the  man  who  could  master  either  could  master 
Alice.  Twice,  unfortunate  elopements  had  been  intercepted 
just  in  time. 

For  twenty-one  years  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  with  a  special 
fervor  hotly  defended  Derek,  her  baby.  She  protested  that 
his  nature  was  that  of  a  rebel  and  as  such  deserved  special 
consideration.  She  pointed  to  his  personal  charm,  good 
looks,  heart,  and  courage,  and  prophesied  that  ultimately 
they  must  lead  him  to  fame  and  fortune.  When,  instead, 
they  brought  him  to  a  soldier's  death  that  nobody  had 
asked  him  to  die,  Mr.  Van  Eyck  all  but  said,  "It  serves  him 
right.  I  told  you  so."  Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  who  had  defended  him 
so  loyally  in  life,  was  suddenly  left  defenseless  and  knew 
only  that  her  heart  was  broken.  She  touchingly  lacked  the 
sterner  qualities  that  go  to  make  martyrs.  She  did  not  glory 
in  the  flames  that  consumed  her,  nor  did  she  bare  her 
breast  to  the  sword  that  ran  it  through.  Gentle,  humble,  and 
dotingly  fond,  she  simply  crumpled  under  this  blow.  All  her 
life  she  was  to  carry  the  outward  scar  in  the  form  of  a  slight 
palsy  of  her  right  hand,  and,  deep  beneath  the  surface  play 
of  sympathy  or  humor  in  her  eyes,  a  certain  telltale  stricken 
look  that  Faith  remembered  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  mother 
—the  ineffaceable  scar  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  a  child. 
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It  was  Agnes  Todd,  who  having  always  dominated  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck's  malleable  nature,  came  forward,  after  the  war, 
with  World  Government  extended  in  her  outstretched  palm, 
as  she  might  an  aspirin  tablet.  "This  will  make  you  feel 
much  better,  my  dear.  Just  try  it  and  see/'  she  seemed  to 
say.  She  herself  was  thriving  on  the  new  cause.  Through  it 
she  had  taken  on  board  a  whole  new  crew  of  celebrities,  with 
the  exciting  prospect  of  foreign  markets  still  to  be  explored. 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  was  ready  at  just  this  psychological  moment 
to  rally  and  rededicate  her  life.  The  struggle  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  seemed  the  only  worthy  memorial  to 
such  a  son  as  hers;  through  it  she  had  come  to  find  a  form 
of  exalted,  if  slighly  strained,  happiness. 

The  look  of  strain,  at  the  moment,  rather  effaced  the  look 
of  happiness  as  she  continued  to  eye  the  door  for  the  arrival 
of  Franc  Sedlmak.  Seeing  Faith's  sympathetic  eye  on  her 
she  smiled  disarmingly  at  her  own  nervousness. 

"Come  and  sit  by  me,  Faith  dear,  and  tell  me  not  to 
worry.  He  is  bound  to  be  here  any  minute  now."  And  then, 
turning  her  full  interest  on  her  younger  friend  and  stuffing, 
as  was  her  habit,  any  preoccupation  with  her  own  concerns 
out  of  sight,  she  said,  "How  is  Eric?  I  was  thinking  of  him 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  we  heard  such  a  beautiful  broad- 
cast by  Cherry  Slate." 
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Here  we  gq,  thought  Faith,  back  on  the  same  old  treadmill. 
Aloud  she  said,  very  coolly,  "Yes,  Eric  told  me  she  and  her 
husband  were  broadcasting  from  Detroit." 
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"Didn't  you  hear  it?  It  was  sublime!"  Mrs.  Van  Eyck 
threw  both  hands,  palms  outward,  in  the  air. 

"No,  isn't  it  awful?  We  have  got  terribly  out  of  the  habit 
of  listening  to  the  radio.  Eric  says  his  responsibility  to  his 
artists  ends  when  he  gets  them  to  the  auditorium  on  time 
and  has  made  sure  the  sponsor's  check  is  good.  He  says  he 
isn't  paid  to  listen  to  them  as  well." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  chuckled.  "Yes,  but  he  surely  can't  feel 
the  same  way  about  Cherry  Slate.  Do  you  know,  if  Robert 
hadn't  been  with  us  last  night  I  never  would  have  thought 
of  listening  at  all,  and  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  known 
about  her  being  such  an  intimate  friend  of  Eric's.  Robert 
said  it  was  such  a  wonderful  evening  when  he  and  Eric  were 
in  the  audience  at  some  service  club  in  London  when  she 
was  singing,  and  she  suddenly  spotted  Eric  in  the  front  row 
and  made  him  come  up  in  front  of  everybody  and  flung  her 
arms  around  him  and  kissed  him  while  the  men  roared.  Of 
course  Eric  probably  told  you  all  about  it,  unless  he's  too 
modest." 

"No,  he  didn't  actually  tell  me  any  details,"  Faith  said 
coolly.  She  looked  at  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  sharply  and  asked  in- 
wardly, Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  Is  this  all  said  just 
to  get  some  kind  of  reaction  from  me?  If  so,  you're  going  to 
be  disappointed.  Suddenly  she  saw  she  was  on  the  wrong 
track.  No.  Certainly  sweet,  naive,  tenderhearted  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  had  simply  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  that  she  was  tread- 
ing on,  or  near,  a  sore  spot.  She  would  rather  hurt  herself 
than  any  living  creature.  All  the  same,  Faith  shuddered. 
This,  she  thought,  is  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  be  getting  the  rest 
of  my  life,  with  malice  aforethought,  coming  from  twenty- 
four-carat  bitches— digs,  innuendoes,  pertinent  personal 
questions. 

A  little  cry  from  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  snapped  open  the  lock 
that  shut  Faith  into  her  misery.  "There  he  is!  There's  Franc 
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Sedlmak!"  She  sprang  up  and  hurried  across  the  room  to 
greet,  her  guest.  Faith  watched  him  as  he  took  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck's  hand,  clicked  his  heels  together,  and  kissed  it.  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck  fluttered  between  her  deeply  stirred  maternal 
emotions— after  all,  this  man  had  witnessed  the  valiant 
death  of  her  precious  Derek— and  her  pridef  ul  responsibility 
in  having  been  the  means  of  introducing  so  distinguished  a 
guest  to  one  of  the  club's  buffet  lunches. 

She  dabbed  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief  and  then 
glanced  nervously  at  the  clock.  ''Shall  we  go  right  into  the 
dining  room?  The  luncheons  are  supposed  to  begin  on  the 
dot  of  one." 

She  beckoned  to  her  little  band  of  those  chosen  to  sit  at 
the  speakers'  table,  introductions  were  made,  and  Miss 
Chandulal,  with  a  gentle  swish  of  her  robes,  headed  the 
procession  that  formed  quickly  behind  her  and  became  a 
stampede  of  some  hundred  women  from  the  lounge  into  the 
dining  room  across  the  hall. 

The  general  idea  of  these  weekly  lunches  was  that  food, 
culture,  and  social  intercourse  were  all  to  be  swallowed,  and, 
it  was  hoped,  digested,  in  capsule  form.  The  buffet  lunch, 
consisting  of  cold  aspic  dishes,  hot  sea  food,  sizzling  roasts, 
and  pies  and  French  pastries,  were  spread  out  at  one  end  of 
the  dining  room  on  a  long  table  covered  by  a  white  cloth. 
The  ladies  hovered  above  it  like  birds,  making  swooping 
sallies  to  stab  with  knife  and  fork  some  particularly  suc- 
culent tidbit.  One  would  hardly  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
squawks  of  animosity  as  among  rival  sea  gulls  bent  on  the 
same  morsel.  They  were  allowed  twenty  minutes  for  the 
process  of  serving  themselves,  then  while  they  munched, 
crunched,  and  sipped,  in  as  near  silence  as  they  could  main- 
tain, the  invited  guest  spoke  for  twenty  minutes,  the  last 
twenty  minutes  of  the  hour  were  dedicated  to  questions 
from  the  floor. 


The  chairman  of  the  day  always  took  a  special  delight  in 
emphasizing  with  lighthearted  assurance  how  informal  and 
individual  this  tradition  was.  She  invariably  pointed  to  an 
original  Helen  Hokinson  drawing  on  the  wall,  of  a  fatuous 
suburban  matron  introducing  a  speaker  from  a  dais.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  picture  was  on  view  at  all  carried  its  own 
tacit  implication:  the  members  of  this  club  are  not  as  other 
women  pre.  Yet  an  impartial  onlooker  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  no  matter  how  intellectually  emancipated  these 
New  York  women  might  be,  or  how  cleverly  shellacked  with 
urban  sophistication  of  clothes  and  jargon,  an  overintense, 
over-self-important,  overshrill  atmosphere  still  prevailed. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  even  the  Liberal  Arts  was  only 
one  more  woman's  club. 

Actually,  it  had  taken  Faith  herself  some  time  to  see  the 
club  as  it  basically  was.  When  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  proposed 
her  for  membership  she  had  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of 
carving  out  a  small  corner  of  New  York  life  entirely  for  her- 
self, removed  from  the  sphere  of  Eric's  business.  She  was 
impressed  at  first  by  the  lively  debates  and  talks  staged 
among  themselves  by  distinguished  members,  and  welcomed 
the  chance  to  hear  speakers  and  writers  of  international 
reputation  at  their  evening  meetings.  When  she  was  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Arts  and  Interests  Committee  she  had  flung 
herself  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  responsible 
for  securing  a  visiting  English  poet,  who  read  from  his  works 
in  the  library,  and  a  French  actress,  who  gave  an  afternoon 
declamation  of  Phedre  for  members  only.  She  was  now 
engaged  in  correspondence  with  a  French  professor  in 
North  Carolina  who  might  consider  expounding  for  a 
chosen  few  the  philosophy  of  existentialism.  But  during  the 
last  year  or  so  her  enthusiasm  had  waned.  She  had  been  as 
much  hurt  as  angry  when  the  underlying  reason  for  her 
being  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee  was  made  plain:  it 
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was  the  hope  that  Eric  might  supply  the  club  with  the 
promininet  artists  under  his  management,  free  of  charge. 
Thinking  of  the  necessary  penny-pinching  practiced  by 
organizations  of  modest  resources  in  other  parts  of  the 
country— organizations  genuinely  hungry  for  a  taste  of  the 
best— Faith  boiled  to  see  these  women  leaning  back  on  their 
thousands  and  their  social  position,  blandly  assuming  they 
were  conferring  a  favor  on  any  performer  asked  to  come 
before  them  to  sing  for  his  supper.  She  refused  hotly  to 
serve  as  liaison  in  any  such  traffic.  Her  feathers  were 
smoothed  down,  she  was  told  she  had  been  chosen  for  her 
own  sake,  but  the  bruise  was  still  there. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Faith  had  come  to  regard  her 
fellow  members  with  a  sort  of  sympathetic  affection.  They 
seemed  to  her  less  scheming  than  pathetic,  involved  in 
playing  a  sort  of  game,  the  rules  tacitly  decreeing  that  what 
they  were  all  busying  themselves  about  was  possessed  of 
some  intrinsic  importance.  This  make-believe  provided  the 
fortress  they  had  built  out  of  their  own  inner  need— as  Faith 
had  sought  a  bulwark  against  her  own  loneliness. 

Today  it  was  Agnes  Todd's  happy  privilege  to  emphasize 
for  the  guests'  benefit  how  altogether  special  the  gathering 
was  in  which  they  found  themselves.  A  finger  of  derisive 
delight  was  leveled  at  the  Hokinson  drawing.  Faith  saw 
Bachu  Chandulal  nod  her  head  gravely  and  smile  a  faint, 
polite  smile.  Sedlmak  approached  the  drawing  soberly, 
studied  it  with  painstaking  care,  and  then  said,  "Marvelous. 
She  says  more  than  a  whole  essay  on  the  futility  of  the 
American  woman."  He  snapped  his  mouth  shut  into  a  tight 
line,  and  his  frown  deepened.  The  smile  faded  involuntarily 
from  Agnes  Todd's  face.  She  was  used  to  winning  over  any 
visitor;  satisfaction  with  herself  generally  proved  contagious, 
and  she  had,  in  fact,  been  secretly  anticipating  a  triumph 
for  her  new  political  enthusiasm— hatred  of  Russia.  Well 
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and  good  to  let  sweet,  sentimental,  fuzzy-minded  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck  be  the  instrument  of  delivering  Sedlmak  into  her 
hands.  She  knew  that  once  she  herself  laid  hold  of  him, 
he  was  bound  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  her  most  passionate 
beliefs  of  the  moment. 

Agnes  Todd,  fortyish  and  handsome,  lived,  thanks  to  a 
large  inherited  income,  on  a  beautiful  three-hundred-acre 
farm  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  known  as  a  mecca  to 
lions  from  many  lands.  She  was  breezy,  boyish,  and  beauti- 
ful—her heavy,  naturally  curly  graying  hair  was  never  con- 
fined by  a  hat,  she  was  apt  to  wear  a  smartly  cut  tweed  cape, 
and  at  her  heels,  almost  as  an  accessory  to  her  carefully 
picked  costume,  shambled  a  large  English  sheep  dog  called 
Daisy.  She  had,  in  turn,  espoused  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  the  English-Speaking  Union,  the 
AWVS,  the  United  World  Federalists,  and  now  her  crusade 
was  the  preservation  of  the  world  from  Communism.  The 
particular  framework  in  which  she  chose  to  operate  was  a 
newly  formed  organization,  Alerted  America,  in  which  she 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Women's  National  Committee. 
It  was  always  in  the  person  of  some  distinguished  man  that 
she  found  a  focus  for  her  passing  ideological  enthusiasm.  He 
might  be  a  British  diplomat,  a  French  philosopher,  an 
Italian  poet,  or  an  American  columnist— in  succession,  each 
had  gained  admittance  to  and  in  turn  been  dismissed  from 
the  throne  room  of  her  intellectual  intimacy.  Oddly  enough, 
there  was  never  a  breath  of  scandal  hinting  that  these  in- 
timacies went  further.  Perhaps  she  was  insulated  against 
such  attacks  by  something  icily  well  bred  in  her  personality, 
or  by  being  fundamentally  lacking  in  any  feminine  softness. 
At  the  moment  it  was  said  that  she  disappeared  in  frequent 
conclave  with  a  well-known  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelate. 
By  her  bedside,  where  formerly  treatises  on  Geopolitik  or 
Federal  Union  had  reigned,  Thomas  Aquinas  took  his  place, 
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presently  followed  by  Saint  Teresa  and  her  Way  of  Perfec- 
tion. If  as  yet  it  was  not  clear  to  her  friends  that  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  practiced  and  preached  through  the  ages  in 
the  lives  of  His  saints,  was  being  visibly  furthered  by  Agnes 
Todd,  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  knee-deep  in  a  lively 
flirtation  with  the  mental  processes  practiced  by  some  in 
temporal  power  in  the  American  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Neither  her  mind  nor  her  spirit  had  ever  shown  sufficient 
discipline  or  loyalty  to  adhere  to  one  commitment  for  long, 
and  it  was  still  anybody's  guess  whether  or  not,  when  it 
came  to  the  final  sticking  point,  she  would  "go  over." 

After  all  the  plates  were  filled  to  overflowing  Agnes  towed 
Franc  Sedlmak  back  to  the  speakers'  table,  where  she  placed 
him  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Van  Eyck.  On  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck's  other  side  sat  Miss  Chandulal,  and  Faith  was  oppo- 
site them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  table,  so  she 
could  watch  all  the  actors.  After  allowing  a  few  moments 
for  concentrated  mastication  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  rapped  on  her 
glass  for  attention  and  stood  up.  She  was  always  a  nervous 
speaker,  but  Faith  could  see  today  that  her  emotions  were 
trembling  very  near  the  surface,  likely  to  spill  over  unless 
held  sternly  in  check.  The  gardenia  on  her  dress,  pinned 
on  upside  down,  shivered  in  rhythm  to  the  racing  pulse  at 
her  neck.  Faith  wondered  if  Alice's  sardonic  presence  had  a 
disconcerting  effect.  There  certainly  could  be  no  severer 
critic  for  a  speaker  than  a  member  of  her  own  family.  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck's  heavily  veined  hands  shook  as  she  leaned  on  the 
table  for  support.  In  a  thin  dry  voice  pitched  too  high,  she 
outlined  some  of  Franc  Sedlmak's  achievements,  referring 
to  his  two  great  novels,  Man  and  Dust  and  The  Weariest 
Rivei,  his  revolutionary  political  credo,  The  Way  Out,  all 
summed  up  in  the  glowing,  if  vague  biography,  "He  is  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  to  come  out  of  Bulg— , 
Hung—,  Czech—,  out  of  Central  Europe.  He  has  fought 


the  good  fight  for  the  forgotten  man  in  all  lands,  not  only 
with  his  pen  but  in  active  battle.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge  "  Her  voice  quavered,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 

began  to  tremble.  She  reached  for  a  glass  of  water  and  gave 
a  desperate  gulp,  as  though  to  swallow  down  the  hard 
lump  in  her  throat.   "I  have  personal  knowledge  of  his 

heroism  in  Spain,  where  such  a  valiant,  selfless  few "  She 

was  now  clearly  above  her  depth  and  would  sink.  She 
stopped  abruptly  and  said,  "I  shall  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
your  chairman  of  Current  Events,  Miss  Agnes  Todd,  who 
will  introduce  the  speaker." 

Faith  watched  with  a  certain  fascinated  detachment  Miss 
Todd's  smooth-flowing  technique  go  into  action.  With  the 
assurance  of  an  Iturbi  sitting  down  to  a  keyboard,  or  a 
Hogan  picking  a  brassie  out  of  his  bag,  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak.  Her  voice  was  low  and  well  modulated.  She 
wore  her  poise  like  a  becoming  hat,  unostentatiously  but 
consistently  flattering,  seen  from  whatever  angle.  Her 
charm,  like  a  corsage,  exhaled  such  a  delicious  aroma  that 
even  she  was  obliged  to  stop  from  time  to  time  to  inhale  a 
deep  draft  of  its  perfume.  She  flashed  a  bright  smile  on  the 
company  before  her.  Effortlessly  and  with  a  disarming  show 
of  spontaneity,  she  eased  herself  into  an  amusing  story. 
It  concerned  the  elephant  who  produced  a  different  re- 
action when  viewed  by  a  German,  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman, 
and  an  Englishman.  Her  ear  for  dialect  was  sure,  and  she 
told  the  story  with  a  feeling  for  climax.  Faith  watched  with 
something  approaching  respect.  The  audience  was  laughing 
heartily;  it  was  hers.  Her  voice  dropped,  the  smile  left  her 
face,  and  she  spoke  now  with  simple  seriousness.  "The 
elephant  before  the  club  today  is— Russia.  We  are  so  used  to 
a  variety  of  points  of  view  on  this  absorbing  topic  that  we 
are  uncertain  what  to  think  ourselves.  There  is  no  living 
man  who  has  a  better  right  to  speak  of  his  viewpoint  than 
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our  distinguished  guest.  He  has  known  the  workings  of  the 
Communist  party  from  the  inside— from  inside  the  party 
and  from  inside  Russia.  When  he  tells  us  Russia  presents 
the  greatest  threat  to  freedom  in  the  world  today  we  must 
sit  up  and  listen.  Fellow  members  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Club, 
it  is  a  great  honor  for  all  of  us  to  sit  up  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Franc  Sedlmak." 

Faith,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  man  who  rose  to  speak, 
was  held  transfixed.  She  thought  she  had  never  looked  at  a 
human  face  more  devoid  of— she  beat  about  for  the  right 
word,  and  it  came  to  her  suddenly,  perhaps  in  contrast  to 
the  radiance  of  Miss  Chandulal:  so  devoid  of  joy.  It  was 
more  than  serious,  more  than  thoughtful  or  sad;  it  was  a 
tragic  face.  His  voice  was  rather  gruff,  even  a  little  hoarse. 
He  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a  heavy  foreign  accent. 
He  held  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stared  at  a  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  room.  He  did  not  acknowledge  Miss 
Todd's  introduction  by  so  much  as  a  flicker.  "I  speak  as  a 
Yooropean,"  he  began.  "You  will  excuse  me  if  I  explain 
that  this  means  I  speak  as  an  adult  to  children.  In  talking 
to  the  average  American,  and  I  think  I  must  say  in  particu- 
lar the  average  American  wooman,  she  seems  to  us  like  a 
fourteen-year-old  child.  I  mean,  of  course,  before  the  war. 
Today  there  are  no  children  in  Yoorope."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  not  bothering  to  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets. 
An  imperceptible  chill  seemed  to  pass  through  the  room; 
one  or  two  of  the  women  stopped  chewing.  "Your  chairman 
is  right.  I  have  been  a  Communist,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
having  been  a  Communist"  He  spat  out  the  words  with 
unmistakable  passion.  Agnes  Todd  had  not  only  ceased  to 
smile,  she  moved  her  chair  an  inch,  to  the  right.  "At  the 
time  when  I  was  a  Communist  I  maintain  that  all  the  best 
minds  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  world  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  cause— to  the  cause  of  striking  the  chains  from  the 
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enslaved  masses  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  I  fought  in 
Spain— the  scar  beside  my  right  eye  I  received  in  the  battle 
for  Barcelona— a  battle  in  which  better  men  than  I  lost 
their  lives."  Here  his  voice  took  on  a  new  quality  of  gruflf- 
ness  that  Faith  could  see  was  caused  by  emotion.  Though 
he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  the  left,  one  could 
feel  that  only  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  were  in  the  room.  His 
words,  spoken  with  difficulty,  were  for  her  alone.  He  pro- 
nounced his  citation.  "Those  men  fought  the  last  holy  war 
of  our  time,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  their 
everlasting  debt.  They  are  not  forgotten."  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's 
head  was  tilted  back,  her  face  looking  directly  up  at  Franc 
Sedlmak;  it  was  illuminated  by  an  ineffable  smile.  Her  eyes 
were  swimming  with  tears,  but  there  was  a  high,  exalted 
happiness  in  her  look,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  compressed 
suffering  in  his.  He  cleared  his  throat  savagely,  took  a  glass 
of  water,  and  suddenly  confronted  his  audience  with  a  blaz- 
ing look  straight  from  under  his  heavy,  level  eyebrows. 
"Russia  betrayed  those  men  as  she  has  betrayed  all  true  radi- 
cals the  world  over/'  A  delighted  smile  broke  out  over  Miss 
Todd's  face,  as  though  she  had  been  in  secret  league  with 
the  speaker  and  knew  he  had  been  saving  this  surprise  all  the 
time,  as  a  bonne  bouche  for  them  all  after  his  grim  begin- 
ning. "Weemen  like  yourselves,  who  I  am  told  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  intelligentsia  of  New  York,  surely  hold 
sacred  the  right  of  the  worker  to  strike."  Again  Miss  Todd's 
face  fell.  "You  surely  always  take  the  side  of  the  Negro  not 
only  in  instances  of  lynching,  but  you  fight  actively  and 
openly  for  his  right  to  live  in  your  block,  to  live  in  the  same 
apartment  house  as  yourselves.  You  believe  in  complete 
tolerance  of  race,  creed,  and  color."  The  knives  and  forks  all 
about  rattled  uneasily  against  the  crockery.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's 
eyes  were  dry,  and  she  was  giving  herself  up  to  the  pure  en- 
joyment of  the  moment.  "And  surely  none  of  you  could 
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condone  one  class'  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  another?" 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  nodded  her  head  in  emphatic  agreement. 
"Well,  I  tell  you/'  Sedlmak' s  voice  rose,  "that  on  every  one 
of  these  counts  Russia  is  the  most  backward  country  in  the 
world  today."  Miss  Todd  took  up  nodding  her  head  where 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  left  off.  Faith  felt  as  though  she  were  watch- 
ing a  tennis  match;  it  was  hard  to  prevent  her  head  turning 
sharply  from  right  to  left,  literally  and  ideologically,  and 
back  again  after  each  of  Sedlmak's  thrusts.  Everybody  in  the 
room  by  this  time  was  uncomfortable  and  discomfited.  Even 
one  layer  of  Miss  Chandulal's  luminousness  seemed  to  have 
worn  off;  her  radiance  shone  a  little  veiled  as  she  sat  serious 
and  composed,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  not  at- 
tempting to  eat,  but  with  her  large  brown  eyes  turned 
soberly  on  Sedlmak. 

The  harsh  voice  went  on,  citing  chapter  and  verse,  quot- 
ing figures,  marshaling  evidence  of  one  betrayal  after  an- 
other. Faith,  looking  at  Sedlmak,  suddenly  saw  him  with 
the  fresh  eyes  of  the  child  who  looked  at  the  Emperor  and 
recognized  that  he  had  on  no  clothes.  She  saw  a  man  com- 
pletely without  faith.  His  spirit  was  stripped  naked;  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  bare  skeleton  of  a  jagged  intellect, 
articulated  with  the  rattle  of  dry-as-dust  cynicism.  If  the 
line  by  his  eye  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  hon- 
orable wound,  here  was  a  casualty  of  spirit  all  but  bleeding 
before  her.  He  had  believed  too  much,  too  passionately;  he 
had  set  his  sights  too  high.  His  belief  torn  from  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  The  empty,  sagging  skin  hung 
loose  in  folds  about  the  carcass  of  his  spirit,  crying  out  to  be 
filled  once  more  with  living  flesh.  She  remembered  now 
having  heard  gossip  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  he  would  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic  (was  Agnes  Todd  hoping  to  act  as 
liaison  between  him  and  her  pet  potentate?),  and  for  his 
own  sake  Faith  hoped  this  would  come  to  pass.  No  man 
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should  be  asked  to  go  through  the  rest  of  his  life  bereft  of  any 
armor.  Even  his  eyeballs  looked  as  though  they,  too,  lacked 
the  necessary  protection.  The  blinding  light  of  things  just  as 
they  are  had  permanently  damaged  his  retina.  He  was  harsh, 
he  was  tragic.  And  why  wouldn't  he  be?  He  was  all  of 
Europe,  there  for  her  to  witness,  indecently  scarified  and 
embittered  by  suffering. 

Faith  recognized  a  displaced  person  in  the  realm  of  the 
spirit.  With  a  pang  of  self-identification  she  realized  that  at 
her  own  level  she  too  strayed  in  no  man's  land.  Part  of  the 
fascination  in  listening  to  Sedlmak  lay  in  her  own  sense  of 
rootlessness.  She,  like  him,  was  wandering  lost  between  a 
past  that  was  closed  and  a  future  impossible  to  envisage.  The 
firm  ground  of  her  marriage  had  given  way  beneath  her  feet, 
and  the  future  that  Clara  seemed  so  sure  would  shine 
brightly  for  her  in  a  return  to  Freetown  was  yet  unachieved. 
She  stirred  miserably  in  her  chair.  The  room  seemed  in- 
tolerably hot,  her  little  shells  scratched  her  neck,  her  hat 
felt  too  small.  She  wondered  if  any  of  the  women  about 
her  were  suffering  too.  She  hoped,  for  their  sakes,  that  they 
were  not,  that  they  would  fail  to  take  in  the  full  implica- 
tion of  all  Sedlmak  was  trying  to  convey— that  whether  or 
not  Russian  Communism  survived,  there  was  no  possible 
social  order  in  which  they  could  have  any  conceivable  ex- 
cuse for  existence.  Her  hopes,  actually,  were  granted;  the 
insulation  of  these  women  from  such  a  line  of  thought 
was  complete.  They  felt,  instead,  only  outraged  disagree- 
ment with  the  speaker— conservative  and  liberal  alike. 

Now  Sedlmak  was  asking,  "Are  there  any  questions?" 

A  dozen  hands  shot  up.  Agnes  Todd's,  next  to  the 
speaker,  inevitably  caught  his  attention  first.  She  squared 
her  shoulders  and  cleared  her  throat  with  an  aggressive  as- 
surance. 

"Mr.  Sedlmak,  I  should  like  to  ask,  since  you  consider 
Russian  Communism  the  greatest  menace  to  our  civiliza- 


tion,  do  you  not  feel  that  the  sooner  we  fight,  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  increase  its  strength,  the  better?" 

A  gust  of  applause  sounded  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

Sedlmak  rose  wearily  to  his  feet.  "Madame  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  you  ask  such  a  question  seems  to  prove  that  noth- 
ing I  have  said  today  has  been  understood.  Yoorope  does 
not  want  war.  In  this  country,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  you 
simply  have  no  conception  of  what  war  means— just  as  you 
have  no  conception  of  what  famine  and  hunger  mean.  Ex- 
cuse me,  madame"— to  her  horror  Faith  saw  an  accusing  fin- 
ger pointed  down  at  her  own  plate— "are  you  not  going  to 
finish  what  is  on  your  plate?" 

Faith  stammered,  "No.  Fve  had  all  I  want." 

"You  see!  What  this  lady  leaves  on  her  plate  would  feed 
a  family  in  Yoorope— that  is  if  their  stomachs  were  not  too 
shrunk  to  digest  so  much.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  You  are  all  children  over  here.  You  understand 
nothing." 

Faith  felt  her  self-consciousness  crumple  under  the  force 
of  a  crusading  zeal.  All  right,  even  if  she  was  the  goat,  it  was 
in  a  worthy  cause.  She  would  surprise  him  by  siding  with 
him.  She  stood  up.  Her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
"Mr.  Sedlmak,  I  agree  with  you  so  firmly  that  war  is  the  great- 
est possible  disaster  that  could  overtake  the  world  that  I 
want  to  ask  whether  you  don't  feel  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  this  time  is  a  dangerous  step. 
Wouldn't  the  first  step  toward  world  peace  be  for  America 
to  disarm  and  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world?" 

Sedlmak  sighed  again,  as  he  had  over  Agnes  Todd's 
demonstration  of  infantilism.  "I  do  not  agree  with  you, 
madame.  The  only  chance  of  peace  in  the  world  is  a  strong 
America.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  more  than  a 
chance,  but  it  is  the  only  one.  Furthermore,  the  opinion  you 
have  just  expressed  can  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
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enemy:  you  are  talking  exactly  as  the  Communist  party 
wants  you  to  talk,  and  I  suggest  that  all  of  you  remember 
this  and  form  your  opinions  accordingly." 

There  was  a  rustle  at  a  distant  table  from  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  a  cracked,  aging  voice  spoke.  "Mr.  Sedlmak,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words." 

Heads  turned  to  look  at  a  white-haired  woman  in  a  shirt- 
waist and  a  tailored  man's  suit.  Some  malicious  wit  of  the 
club  had  once  referred  to  Dr.  Gillespie  as  Our  Founding 
Father.  Actually,  there  was  no  more  distinguished  member 
of  the  club.  Her  voice  gained  in  strength  as  she  spoke.  "I  do 
not  wish  to  take  your  time  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
knowledge  that  scientists  now  have  at  their  disposal.  The 
subject  is  too  vast.  My  own  researches  in  nuclear  physics 
have  made  me  a  confirmed  pacifist."  The  rather  stern  fea- 
tures broke  into  a  smile.  "Perhaps  you  will  think  that  this 
is  cheap,  and  not  worthy  of  our  discussion,  but  there  is  a 
little  clipping  I  always  carry  about  with  me  in  my  purse 
which  makes  its  point  rather  forcibly.  It  will  only  take  a 
minute,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  cut  it  out  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  February  16,  1947." 

Dr.  Gillespie  removed  from  its  spring  on  her  lapel  a  pince- 
nez  on  the  end  of  a  chain.  She  read, 

WHERE  WE  CAME  IN.  When  the  first  atomic 
bomb  exploded  in  New  Mexico  the  desert  sand  turned 
to  fused  green  glass. 

This  fact,  according  to  the  magazine  Free  World, 
has  given  certain  archeologists  a  turn.  They  have  been 
digging  in  the  ancient  Euphrates  Valley  and  have  un- 
covered a  layer  of  agrarian  culture  8,000  years  old,  and 
a  layer  of  herdsman  culture  much  older,  and  a  little 
older  cave-man  culture.  Recently,  they  reached  another 
layer— of  fused  green  glass. 

Think  it  over,  brother. 
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Dr.  Gillespie  removed  her  pince-nez,  the  chain  snapped 
back  into  its  nest,  and  she  sat  down.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  room,  but  nobody  rose  to  continue  the  discussion. 

Franc  Sedlmak  again  got  to  his  feet.  He  did  not  look  in 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  but  narrowed  his  small  eyes 
to  concentrate  intensely  on  his  chosen  corner  of  the  room. 

"I  submit,  ma  dame,  that  scientists  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  their  knowledge  is  only  one  drop  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  reality  that  concerns  man.  It  is  appropriate  that 
science  should  concern  itself  with  the  study  of  green  glass, 
fused  or  otherwise.  When  science  concerns  itself  with  the 
study  of  politics  the  study  becomes  not  fused  but  con- 
fused." 

Faith  noticed  that  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  reached  over  to  touch 
Mr.  Sedlmak  on  the  sleeve.  When  he  turned  she  pointed  to 
Miss  Chandulal,  who  was  standing,  very  quiet  and  serene, 
on  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  other  side.  He  turned  toward  her  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  courtesy  he  had  yet  shown.  He 
bowed  his  head,  as  though  asking  her  to  speak. 

In  a  high  clear  voice,  with  a  markedly  British  inflection, 
Miss  Chandulal  spoke.  "I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sedlmak  if 
he  has  not  considered  the  possibility  that  the  only  possible 
next  step  for  mankind  should  be  spiritual?  Surely  it  has  been 
proved  through  history  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the 
world  without  until  man  has  found  peace  within,  by  sub- 
mitting his  will  to  the  will  of  God." 

Sedlmak  again  did  not  look  at  his  interrogator,  but  off 
into  space. 

"I  suggest  to  the  ladies  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Club  that  in- 
stead of  reading  articles  to  do  with  fashion,  interior  decora- 
tion, or  gardens,  they  sit  down  and  read  the  brilliant  book 
by  Arthur  fCoestler  entitled  The  Yogi  and  the  Commissar. 
It  is  only  natural  that  a  distinguished  wooman  of  India 
should  see  the  world  as  conforming  to  her  own  inward  pat- 
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tern  of  thought  and  tradition.  The  East  has  always  chosen 
one  form  of  escapism,  while  the  West  hovers  on  the  brink 
of  choosing  another.  For  Yoorope  or  for  America,  escape  in 
either  form  is  no  solution/' 

There  were  hands  waving  from  all  the  room,  beseeching 
an  opportunity  for  their  owner  to  be  heard. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  stood  up.  "There  is  only  time  for  one 
more  question.  Perhaps  it  is  very  unfair  of  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  floor,  but  I  am  going  to 
do  so.  I  think  we  are  all  thoroughly  confused  and  distressed 
by  the  brilliant  talk  we  have  heard  today.  When  Mr. 
Sedlmak  speaks  to  us  at  our  evening  meeting,  with  our  hus- 
bands present,  I  am  sure  he  will  clear  up  many  further 
points.  But  in  closing  today  I  should  like  merely  to  ask  for 
one  word  of  encouragement  to  us  as  Americans. "  She  turned 
to  him,  smiling.  "Am  I  not  right  in  thinking,  Mr.  Sedlmak, 
that  the  best  course  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order—so  far  as  civil  rights,  economic  equality,  and  racial 
tolerance  go— and  not  worry  too  much  about  the  affairs  of 
other  countries?" 

Sedlmak  turned  toward  her  with  the  same  courtesy  he 
had  shown  Miss  Chandulal. 

"My  dear  madame,  I  am  forced  once  more  to  make  the 
point  that  you  are  speaking  as  a  child.  One  does  not  start  to 
paint  one's  shutters  at  the  moment  that  one's  neighbor's 
house  is  in  flames.  I  submit  that  through  the  innate  limi- 
tations of  our  Western  temperaments  we  are  prevented 
from  pursuing  absolute  good,  as  Miss  Chandulal  has  chosen 
to  pursue  it.  We  must  repudiate  the  choice  of  absolute  bad, 
as  Soviet  Russia  practices  it.  The  only  alternative  left  us  is  to 
choose  the  indifferent.  I  submit  only  that  it  is  preferable  to 
the  bad." 

He  sat  down.  The  meeting  was  over. 

There  was  a  scraping  back  of  chairs.  The  speakers'  table 
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instantly  became  the  center  of  what  might  have  been  a  pack 
of  dogs— they  fawned,  they  wagged,  they  growled,  they 
yapped.  Exponents  of  each  shade  of  the  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion and  emotion  sought  their  sisters;  little  knots  formed; 
heads  knocked  together  in  conspiratorial  conclave;  rallying 
cries  were  uttered,  taken  up,  and  broadcast  shrilly  from 
camp  to  camp. 

Faith  stood,  flushed  and  unhappy,  in  a  half  daze.  What 
has  this  man  been  proving?  Was  Clara  right  that  whatever 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  past,  he  was  only  playing 
the  Fascist  game  now?  Certainly  he  was  a  formidable  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  across  any  propaganda  for  peace. 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  with  Franc  Sedlmak,  suddenly  appeared 
on  her  side  of  the  table,  took  her  by  the  elbow,  and  said, 
"Come  here  a  minute,  dear,  where  we  can  be  quiet.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

The  three  of  them  ducked  behind  a  screen  in  the  back 
corner  of  the  room,  out  of  the  main  stream  of  confusion. 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  turned  to  her  now  with  fervent  intensity. 

"Faith,  you  can  do  something  very  important  for  Mr. 
Sedlmak— in  fact,  something  very  important  for  me." 

Faith's  wide  eyes  spoke  her  question  for  her. 

"It's  about  the  meeting  of  the  club  when  he's  to  speak  in 
the  evening  for  the  members  and  their  husbands.  I  am  so 
sorry  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  here  myself.  It  is  the 
night  of  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Woman's  Club  in  the 
country,  and  I  simply  cannot  let  them  down.  If  it  were  an 
influential  or  a— a  prosperous  group  of  women  I'd  turn  them 
down  in  a  minute,  but  those  women  are  all  my  friends;  I 
shouldn't  want  to  hurt  their  feelings  for  the  world  by  let- 
ting them  think  I  preferred  to  come  somewhere  where  it  is  a 
little  more— dashing!" 

Faith  smiled.  Only  against  the  background  of  suburbia 
could  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Club  appear  "dash- 
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ing."  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  vocabulary  did  not  contain  the  word 
fashionable,  but  it  was  clear  that  without  its  help  she  was 
floundering  toward  the  direction  of  kindness. 

"This  is  very  hard  for  me  to  say,  Faith,  because  you  know 
how  devoted  I  am  to  Agnes.  As  chairman  of  Current  Events 
it  would  be  natural  for  her  to  introduce  the  speaker  in  my 
absence.  With  so  many  important  New  York  men  in  the 
audience  I  don't  think  Mr.  Sedlmak  feels  that  Agnes  would 

make   exactly  the  right  bedfellow "   Mrs.   Van   Eyck 

stopped,  blushed,  and  tried  again.  "I  think  Mr.  Sedlmak 
would  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  sponsored  by  someone  who 
is  known  for  being  so— so— well,  what  some  people  would 
call  reactionary/' 

Faith  felt  a  spurt  of  blind  anger  go  through  her.  She  mois- 
tened her  lips  and  said,  "I  should  think  Mr.  Sedlmak  must 
have  had  to  face  the  question  of  his  bedfellows  quite  often. 
Surely  he  isn't  hoping  to  be  able  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it, 
too?" 

Out  of  his  unhappy  little  eyes  he  shot  her  a  quick  and 
shrewd  glance  and  spoke  quickly.  "Please  do  not  bother, 
madame."  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Van  Eyck.  "I  do  not  think  this 
lady  would  be  happy  to  introduce  me.  There  must  be  other 

"  He  moved  off,  as  though  to  find  someone  in  the 

crowd. 

Faith's  tone  held  him  like  a  command  to  stop  in  his 
tracks.  "A  few  minutes  ago,  Mr.  Sedlmak,  you  told  me  that 
what  I  was  saying  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munist party  line  and  implied  that  therefore  I  should 
change  my  opinions.  I  suggest  that  since  what  you  are  saying 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Fascist  line  it  might  be  worth 
considering  whether  you  should  not  change  your  opinions. 
I  happen  to  think  there  is  one  cause  more  important  than 
any,  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  parties,  and  that  cause  is 
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peace,  and  your  speaking  as  you  have  today  is  doing  it  a 
great  disservice." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  twisted  in  unmistakable  discomfort.  Faith 
stood  transfixed  at  what  she  had  done,  as  though  she  had 
dropped  one  of  her  hostess'  best  Lowestoft  teacups  and 
shattered  it  to  bits.  A  short  time  before  she  had  felt  herself 
closer  to  Sedlmak  than  anyone  else  in  the  room.  Suddenly 
she  had  as  good  as  hit  him  across  the  face.  Why?  She  did 
not  have  to  ask  the  question  twice.  Because  to  her  he  repre- 
sented the  embodiment  of  compromise— a  man  who  ad- 
mitted his  cause  was  only  that  of  the  indifferent— she  was 
striking  back  at  herself  in  opposing  him.  She  still  felt  dizzy 
from  contemplating  the  brink  of  shabby  appeasement  over 
which  she  had  teetered.  Aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  of 
personal  cynicism  and  social  corruption  she  would  be  giving 
in  full  measure  if  she  were  to  accept  and  condone  the  ex- 
istence of  Eric's  illegitimate  son.  No!  She  would  act.  Unlike 
Sedlmak,  who  could  only  become  more  entangled  on  the 
path  he  had  chosen,  she  would  double  back  on  her  tracks  to 
try  somehow  to  pick  up  the  trail  from  which  she  had  wan- 
dered so  long  ago— the  trail  she  had  walked  when  she  still 
believed  in  life  and  man. 

Faith,  in  looking  at  the  unhappiness  written  on  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck's  face,  had  a  foretaste  of  the  distress  her  violence  was 
bound  to  cause.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  head  was  shaking  invol- 
untarily with  the  palsy  generally  limited  to  her  hand.  This 
is  only  the  beginning,  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Faith's 
hammering  heart  beat  out  an  accompaniment  to  the  stac- 
cato of  her  own  thoughts.  My  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to 
hurt  you  far,  far  more  than  this.  Your  image  of  me,  of  Eric, 
of  a  beautiful  modern  marriage,  will  be  shattered— all  your 
loving-kindness  to  us  both  will  rise  up  to  mock  you.  I  shall 
never  be  here,  under  the  protection  of  your  wing,  in  this 
club  again.  This  is  the  end,  the  end. 
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Faith  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  arm.  "Mr. 
Sedlmak  is  right.  I  should  not  be  happy  introducing  him. 
You  can  surely  find  someone  else." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Her  violent  emotion  was  going  to 
overflow  in  tears  if  she  didn't  act  promptly.  All  she  wanted 
was  to  get  out  of  the  room.  She  heard  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  stam- 
mer, "But  I  don't  understand "  and  turned  quickly  away 

from  the  confusion  and  pain  on  her  face. 

She  beat  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  women  chattering 
around  her  like  the  sea  gulls  they  had  appeared  to  her  earlier. 
The  end,  the  end,  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over.  And  that 
goes  for  you  too,  my  fine  feathered  friends.  She  all  but  dug 
her  fist  into  their  ribs  as  she  shoved  her  way  forward,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  refusing  to  accept  a  glance  or  greeting 
from  the  right  or  left. 

Once  out  of  the  room,  she  ran  down  two  flights  of  marble 
steps,  without  waiting  for  the  elevator,  and  across  the  large 
entrance  hall  to  the  front  door.  She  gave  the  revolving  door 
a  violent  push  and  whirled  herself  out  onto  the  pavement, 
into  the  hot  afternoon  sunlight. 
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The  humidity  in  the  air  seemed  to  have  increased.  Faith 
felt  its  weight  all  about  her,  like  damp,  flapping  folds,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  walk.  She  could  tell  that  the  powder  had 
long  since  melted  from  her  nose.  Her  face  felt  hot  and 
flushed;  she  would  have  loved  to  bathe  it  in  cool  water. 
That's  that  .  .  .  that's  that.  Her  heels,  in  shoes  that  felt  in- 
creasingly small  with  each  step,  punctuated  the  declaration 
of  finality  as  they  clicked  along  the  sidewalk.  Only  gradually 
did  she  begin  to  discern  the  proportions  of  the  farewell  she 
had  taken.  The  sense  that  there  was  no  turning  back  over- 
whelmed her.  The  distress  she  felt  in  having  said  good-by  to 
her  fellow  club  members,  perhaps  forever,  she  knew  would 
pass  in  short  order.  Her  "room  of  one's  own,"  or  life  of  one's 
own,  gesture  in  joining  the  club  hadn't  been  much  of  a  suc- 
cess, anyway.  The  members  she  most  liked  were  no  more 
than  friendly  acquaintances;  there  had  not  been  a  real 
friendship  formed  with  any  one  of  them.  It  was  the  fact  that 
she  had  slammed  the  door  smack  in  the  face  of  her  beloved 
Mrs.  Van  Eyck  that  brought  the  pain  that  increased  with 
each  step.  And  the  harder  she  pushed  herself  in  an  effort  to 
escape  from  it,  the  more  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  awareness  that  it  was  not  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  in 
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itself,  that  hurt;  it  was  the  mounting  realization  that  this 
precious  friend  stood  for  something  unique  in  relation  to 
her  and  Eric  and  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  belief  in 
and  approval  of  the  established  fact  of  the  Millets'  solidarity 
as  one  indissoluble  unit  symbolized  what  Faith  had  most 
liked  to  believe,  for  the  past  ten  years,  about  herself. 

A  large  part  of  this  feeling  sprang  from  no  more  compli- 
cated cause  than  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  personal  association  with 
the  Millets'  life  in  the  country.  Faith,  since  her  decision  of 
an  hour  before  to  flee  New  York,  now  at  last  admitted  to 
herself  how  heartily  she  had  come  to  hate  the  city.  There 
wasn't  a  crevice  in  its  perpendicular  miles  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar in  which  she  felt  she  had  put  down  one  shoot  of  her- 
self. New  York,  furthermore,  represented  the  side  of  Eric's 
life  that  most  threatened  the  serenity  in  their  marriage. 
Career,  ambition,  work,  push— their  hammer  blows  beat 
upon  the  citadel  of  happiness  she  had  prayed  might  stand 
impregnable.  Summer  holidays  were  shortened,  week-end 
plans  canceled,  evenings  at  home  together  abandoned  at  the 
last  minute,  always  with  the  same  excuse— business. 

Faith  often  challenged  Eric  about  his  attitude.  "The  very 
fact  that  you  can  talk  about  the  concert  business,  or  the 
music  business,  gives  you  away.  It's  as  bad  as  the  motion- 
picture  industry.  Isn't  there  such  a  thing  in  the  world  any 
more  as  art?" 

"Lost,  darling,  in  the  scramble.  I  admit  it,  but  what  can  a 
man  do  who  has  to  earn  his  living?" 

"But  it's  a  dreadful  point  of  view,  Eric.  It's  so  confining." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  men  you've  known  who  didn't 
have  to  be  confined  in  the  same  way." 

And  Faith  would  be  obliged  to  edge  away  from  the 
memory  of  Freddy— all  freedom  and  freshness,  as  he  had 
been,  untarnished  by  the  smudge  of  commercialism. 

The  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  in  New  York  at  this 


very  moment  stirred  again  within  her.  Today,  at  last,  she 
could  admit  to  herself  that  his  presence,  recognized  or  not, 
had  never  ceased  through  the  years  secretly  to  dominate  her 
tastes  and  her  judgments.  There  would  be  forever  the  invisi- 
ble, unnamed  inner  standard  against  which  she  weighed 
much  of  the  stuff  of  her  life. 

She  remembered  once  reading  aloud  to  Mrs.  Van  Eyck 
one  of  Eric's  letters  from  France  during  the  war.  Involun- 
tarily she  exclaimed,  "Eric's  letters  are  comforting  because 
they're  so  solid,  all  full  of  statistics  and  facts.  But  I  feel  no 
closer  to  him.  It's  funny  how  some  people  fail  to  convey 
their  charm  on  paper." 

Mrs.  Van  Eyck  had  answered,  "Yes,  and  sometimes  peo- 
ple who  can  be  enchanting  on  paper  have  no  substance  at  all 
in  themselves.  Charm  isn't  everything.  But  I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about,  child.  Your  Eric  has  everything." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

Freddy  had  been  stirring  behind  the  closed  door. 

Just  make  it  easy  for  him  to  see  you.  Clara's  words  came 
back.  What  if,  after  all,  she  were  to  try  ringing  the  Harvard 
Club  just  once,  on  the  chance?  It  wouldn't  commit  her  to  a 
thing,  even  if  she  were  to  get  him  on  the  telephone.  What 
harm  could  there  possibly  be  in  saying  hello,  or  wishing  him 
luck  on  his  movie  venture?  The  temptation  actually  caused 
her  pace  to  slacken  as  she  walked.  Suddenly  her  heels  tapped 
sharper  and  faster.  No.  No.  Not  today.  Freddy  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  present  predicament.  The  suffering  she  must 
undergo  would  be  less  clean,  the  carrying  out  of  her  de- 
cision would  be  somehow  cheapened  by  any  act  of  self-in- 
dulgence on  her  part.  Freddy  must  stay  behind  the  door. 

Anticipating  once  more,  with  a  pang,  all  she  was  about 
to  lose  in  the  security  of  her  marriage,  she  asked  herself 
whether  Eric,  on  his  side,  had  had  his  own  tribunal  before 
which  he  had  been  judging  her  through  the  years.  Mona  this 
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morning  had  told  her  more  about  Cherry  than  she  had  ever 
known.  No  one  before  had  told  her  that  Cherry  and  Eric 
had  shared  the  love  of  outdoor  sports.  Would  he  have  pre- 
ferred a  wife  who  could  enjoy  with  him  tennis  in  summer, 
skiing  in  winter?  If  so,  during  all  the  years,  he  had  never  let 
her  know  it.  Walks  in  the  country  and  work  in  the  garden 
gave  every  appearance  of  making  him  happy.  As  for  late 
nights  of  dancing  or  sitting  about  in  night  clubs,  from  the 
first  days  of  their  marriage  he  had  protested  he  was  grateful 
to  be  turning  his  back  on  them  forever. 

They  had  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  walk-up  apart- 
ment west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  in  a  high-stepped  old  house 
only  a  ten-minute  walk  from  Eric's  office.  They  had  moved 
in  after  a  four-week  honeymoon  trip  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  broken  by  a  stopover  in  northern  Minnesota  to 
visit  the  small  town  in  which  Eric's  father  had  been  born. 
Even  today  Faith  smiled,  remembering  the  pleasure  with 
which,  in  those  early  months,  Eric  came  home  to  lunch 
every  day,  as  though  he  could  never  become  glutted  with 
domesticity.  Her  own  cooking,  on  a  tiny  gas  burner,  he  per- 
jured himself  by  saying  was  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted,  and 
seemed  not  at  all  to  mind  the  use  of  the  back  fire  escape  for 
an  icebox.  How  they  had  laughed  together  in  those  days! 
She  supposed,  looking  back,  they  had  only  gone  through 
each  inevitable  step  of  the  stereotyped  magazine-cover 
newlyweds,  but  perhaps  the  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that 
other  newlyweds  did  not  have  the  same  shadows  in  their 
young  pasts  against  which  to  set  into  relief  the  newly 
achieved  sunlight.  There  were  the  evenings  when  Eric,  with 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  stood  with  hammer,  nails,  and  wire, 
hanging  pictures  at  Faith's  command,  wavering  on  the  top 
of  a  stepladder,  while  from  beneath  she  issued  instructions 
about  them  (with  the  exception  of  the  drawing  of  Cherry, 
which  went,  without  comment,  over  his  bureau) .  There  was 
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even  one  abortive  attempt  made  at  upholstering  a  sofa  to- 
gether. Whenever  Faith  laughed— which  she  did  often— 
Eric  had  to  stop  whatever  he  was  doing  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  or  hold  her  face  up  to  his,  saying,  l 'Never  change,  my 
darling.  If  you  knew  what  your  laughter  does  to  me.  It 
makes  up  for— for  everything." 

Eric's  devotion,  lapping  her  round,  offered  hourly  balm 
after  the  lacerations  left  by  Freddy.  Instead  of  the  misery 
of  lonely  evenings  there  was  always  the  assurance  of  com- 
panionship and  tenderness.  For  his  part,  Eric  used  to  express, 
over  and  over,  the  same  sense  of  relaxation  after  tension. 

"Never,  never  again  do  I  hope  to  darken  the  doors  of  a 
restaurant.  Darling,  you  can  cook  me  any  slops  you  choose. 
At  least  they're  mine,  cooked  in  my  own  house,  by  my  own 
wife,  and  I  envy  no  man  on  earth!" 

The  fact  that  Eric  had  no  sense  of  closeness  to  his  mother 
and  Faith  had  no  family  of  her  own  only  intensified  their 
growing  dependence  on  each  other.  When  friends  asked 
Faith  what  kind  of  mother-in-law  she  had,  she  was  able  to 
answer  truthfully  and  enthusiastically,  "Oh,  she's  no  trouble 
at  all!"  with  the  unconscious  cruelty  with  which  one  genera- 
tion dismisses  the  concerns  of  another.  Like  a  child  who 
was  "good"  about  being  moved  from  school  to  school,  Mrs. 
Millet  was  considered  to  have  behaved  well  when  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  transferred  from  one  hotel  to  another 
without  making  a  fuss.  She  made  no  demands  on  Eric  and 
Faith,  showed  very  little  interest  in  Fay,  and  impinged  on 
their  daily  lives  hardly  at  all.  She  asked  and  gave  nothing. 

The  landlocked  happiness  of  Faith's  and  Eric's  first  two 
years  only  deepened  with  Fay's  birth.  The  first  disappoint- 
ment that  she  was  not  a  boy  was  transmuted  into  the  hope 
that  the  second  child  would  be,  and  the  parents  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  joy  of  cherishing  her  for  herself.  And  as  the 
pressure  of  work  increased,  and  professional  success  put 
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greater  and  greater  demands  on  Eric's  time,  it  was  in  their 
farmhouse  in  the  country  that  the  happy  family  bloomed 
into  its  fullest  flower.  It  was  there,  within  the  orbit  of  Mrs. 
Van  Eyck's  understanding  support,  that  Faith  had  waited 
out  the  loneliness  of  the  war  years.  How  wonderfully  kind 
her  old  friend  had  been  during  that  time!  She  never  failed 
to  include  Fay  in  all  the  fascinating  occupations  she  created 
for  her  own  grandchildren— making  fudge  on  rainy  after- 
noons, coloring  pictures  in  crayon  books,  hide-and-seek  in 
the  enormous  musty  attic,  or  playing  with  a  fascinating 
doll's  house  whose  furnishing  in  exquisite  minuscule  objects 
had  been  her  hobby  for  the  last  twenty  years.  When  the 
children  were  all  deep  in  whatever  entertainment  it  was 
she  had  planned  for  them,  she  would  draw  Faith  aside  and 
deplore  the  fact  that  her  own  children's  marriages  had  not 
turned  out  like  Faith's.  "My  dear,  it  is  wonderful  to  know 
at  least  one  young  couple  in  your  generation  who  seem  to 
have  built  on  something  solid." 

Solid  indeed!  An  image  of  Eric  flashed  before  her  as  she 
had  seen  him  only  a  few  weeks  before,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
pushing  Fay  on  the  swing  hanging  from  the  Van  Eycks' 
largest  apple  tree.  He  was  wearing  a  blue  shirt,  no  tie,  and 
gray  flannel  trousers.  His  hair,  in  the  bright  afternoon  sun- 
light, was  particularly  gold,  and  his  color  was  high  because 
of  the  exertion  of  his  exercise.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
Fay's  delighted  squeals  he  was  running  under  the  swing  in 
sudden  bursts  of  enthusiasm  as  it  went  high,  high  above 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  called  out,  "Uncle!  I've  had  enough! 
You  get  down  off  there,  young  woman,  before  you  kill  your 
poor  old  father  with  heart  failure."  And  he  had  swooped 
her  off  the  swing  into  his  arms.  They  had  puffed  and 
laughed  in  unison,  in  an  ecstasy  of  happy  intimacy.  But 
under  the  echo  of  this  happy  harmony,  Dusty's  words  vi- 
brated, as  an  obbligato,  "A  father  and  son  if  I  ever  saw  one 
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.  .  .  the  little  boy  riding  piggy-back  .  .  .  they  were  both 
laughing." 

What  utter  perfidy!  The  very  afternoon  Eric  and  Fay 
had  played  and  laughed  under  the  apple  tree  he  already  had 
his  own  store  of  secret  meetings,  secret  games,  with  his  little 
boy  in  Gramercy  Park. 

Well,  it  was  to  Fay  she  was  going  now,  poor  little  mite, 
waiting  for  her  this  very  minute.  For  her  sake,  Faith  told 
herself,  I  must  try  to  be  cool  and  easy  and  natural.  She's  so 
quick  and  sensitive,  unless  I  am  very  careful  she  is  bound  to 
sniff  out  trouble.  I  must  try.  I  must  try. 

Faith  threw  back  her  shoulders,  trying  to  assume  the  out- 
lines of  a  self-confident,  capable  parent  who  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  child  at  the  Davenport  School  for  Girls. 


L^kapter  S^>lxte 


On  the  stone  bench,  in  the  large  cool  hallway,  was  Fay. 
She  was  sitting  slumped  over,  looking  at  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, her  hair  stringy,  her  eyes,  peering  through  large  specta- 
cles, looking  soulful  and  strained  in  her  pale  face.  Faith  felt 
a  stab  of  self-reproach  for  the  preoccupations  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  had  carried  her  so  far  away  from  her  child. 

"Fay,  darling!  Couldn't  you  find  a  better  place  to  wait 
than  in  that  dark  corner?  It's  a  lovely  sunny  day  outdoors." 

"There  isn't  any  bench  to  sit  on  outdoors,"  Fay  answered 
listlessly. 

"But  I  should  have  thought  you  had  been  sitting  enough 
all  morning,  dear.  At  least  you  could  have  had  on  your  roller 
skates  and  been  skating  up  and  down  the  block." 
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Fay,  galvanized  into  action,  slipped  off  the  bench.  "Oh,  I 
forgot  my  skates!  Wait,  please,  till  I  get  them  out  of  my 
locker." 

She  hurled  herself  down  the  corridor  and  immediately 
bumped  headlong  into  Miss  Thompson,  who  was  just 
rounding  the  corner, 

"Hi-Yo,  Silver!"  said  Miss  Thompson  as  she  diverted 
Fay's  head  from  her  own  solar  plexus.  She  tousled  the  little 
girl's  hair  as  though  it  were  a  pony's  mane.  Faith  cringed, 
but  Fay  giggled  with  rapture.  "I  was  going  to  get  my  skates," 
she  explained. 

"Well,  you  trot  right  along.  And  when  you  get  them  on 
you  wait  for  your  mother  outside  on  the  sidewalk.  Have  you 
a  moment,  Mrs.  Millet?  If  you  have,  I'd  appreciate  a  little 
talk  with  you." 

The  prospect  of  any  talk  with  Miss  Thompson— big  or 
little— on  this  particular  day  was  as  soothing  as  a  fingernail 
pulled  across  one  of  her  own  blackboards. 

"Why,  y-e-e-s,  I  guess  I  can  manage  it.  I  am  taking  Fay 
to  a  music  lesson,  but  if  it  won't  be  long " 

She  was  sure  her  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  apparent.  It 
would  have  been  hard  for  Faith  to  express  why  she  found 
Miss  Thompson's  personality  so  jarring;  perhaps  it  was 
simply  because  she  was  so  flagrantly  healthy. 

Miss  Thompson's  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  came 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "gym."  She  was  used 
throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  school  like  a  disinfectant 
spray.  Between  classes  she  was  likely  to  swing  open  the 
door  of  any  schoolroom,  heave  up  the  windows,  and,  with 
a  broad  flashing  smile,  give  the  call  to  arms:  "I  think  there 
are  some  lazybones  here  who  need  a  little  shaking  up."  And 
with  a  "one-two,  one-two"  she  would  have  them  pulling  in 
and  puffing  out  of  their  gasping  lungs  great  draughts  of  the 
icy  winter  air.  Then,  with  their  hands  on  their  hips,  and 
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counting  very  fast,  she  would  urge  them  to  lift  their  knees, 
toes  pointed  down,  as  though  walking  rapidly  through  snow- 
drifts. Their  arms  held  straight  out,  at  shoulder  height,  palms 
down,  they  would  then  twist  and  turn,  touching  their  finger 
tips  to  the  calves  of  their  legs  on  either  side.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  her  great  popularity  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  repre- 
sented a  break  from  the  regular  routine  associated  with  "sub- 
jects." At  recess,  with  a  whistle  on  a  string  clenched  between 
her  teeth,  and  children  hanging  to  every  finger  as  well  as  her 
coattails,  on  the  rooftop  playground  she  directed  their 
games— relay  races  with  bean  bags,  drop-the-handkerchief, 
farmer-in-the-dell,  and  a  rich  repertoire  of  other  favorites. 
In  the  fall  afternoons  she  coached  hockey,  and  in  the  win- 
ter, in  the  basement  gym,  she  supervised  basketball.  There 
were  as  well,  through  the  morning,  a  series  of  classes  involv- 
ing crawling  in  and  out  of  and  hanging  upside  down  from 
the  bars  of  the  school's  "Jungle  Gym." 

Miss  Thompson— or  Tommie,  as  the  girls  called  her— pro- 
claimed her  profession  proudly  in  the  badge  of  her  shoes— 
sponge-soled,  oyster-shaped,  and  heelless.  She  could  move 
over  the  brown  linoleum-covered  hall  floors  with  the  easy 
spring  of  an  animal  in  the  jungle.  She  wore  a  tailored  suit, 
day  and  (when  occasionally  seen  at  a  school  party)  evening. 
Her  white  blouse  was  always  immaculately  clean.  Her  age, 
impossible  to  determine,  Faith  put  in  the  late  thirties.  She 
was  a  heroine  of  popularity  among  the  smaller  girls  of  the 
school.  Her  flat  antiseptic  humor  reduced  them  to  helpless 
giggles,  her  bright  scrubbed  face,  innocent  of  lipstick  and 
powder,  shone  as  a  happy  reassurance  to  them— perhaps,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  as  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  hard 
lacquered  surfaces,  on  which  were  written  the  lines  of  world- 
liness  and)  disillusionment,  on  the  features  of  their  own 
mothers  She  was  as  delighted  with  her  pupils  as  they  were 
with  her.  She  was,  to  any  adult  eyes,  not  adult.  Being 
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sublimely  unaware  of  any  sense  of  exclusion,  she  moved 
happily  in  a  realm  of  her  own— a  child  among  children. 

Closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  now  ushered  Faith  into 
the  room  over  which  she  presided  as  "room-teacher/'  in 
which  Fay  was  lucky  enough  to  have  her  desk.  The  four 
walls  and  Miss  Thompson's  desk  bore  witness  to  the  ad- 
miration and  love  that  flowed  back  and  forth  between  her 
charges  and  herself.  There  were  lilacs  and  other  spring 
flowers  sprouting  out  of  vases,  and  photographs  of  puppies, 
chipmunks,  and  baby  birds  in  their  nests  hanging  from  the 
molding  over  the  blackboard.  Also  there  was  a  variety  of 
charts  with  red,  silver,  and  gold  stars  pasted  about.  On  a 
blackboard  on  a  side  wall  was  written  in  Miss  Thompson's 
impeccable  copj'book  handwriting  a  sentence  reading,  "Phyl- 
lis is  our  group  leader  for  this  week.  Let  us  all  pledge  Phyllis 
our  loyalty,  co-operation,  and  support."  On  another  black- 
board Faith  read,  "Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest 
thing  in  the  kindest  way."  On  still  another  was  a  bar  with 
notes  of  music,  also  containing  the  words,  "Good  morning 
to  you,  Good  morning  to  you,  We're  all  in  our  places,  With 
sunshiny  faces,  For  this  is  the  way  to  start  a  new  day."  Faith 
shuddered,  remembering  Fay's  futile  and  insistent  attempts 
in  the  bathtub  to  reproduce  the  simple  melody. 

Miss  Thompson  seated  herself  behind  the  desk  on  a 
raised  dais,  showing  Faith  to  a  chair  beside  her  on  the  floor 
level.  Faith  observed  with  irritation  this  move  whereby 
she  was  put  in  the  position  of  an  inferior  or  suppliant.  Miss 
Thompson  looked  down  at  her  severely,  her  eyes  focused 
disapprovingly  on  her  white  gloves.  Faith  was  sure  that  the 
disapproval  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  gloves  were  too 
clean  and  too  new;  a  rip  or  a  smudge  would  have  been 
forgiven  as  the  badge  of  a  more  folksy  rough-and-tumble 
sisterhood.  Deliberately,  Faith  pulled  them  off,  wishing 
that  they  were  elbow  length  and  ghee  kid,  and  opened  her 
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bag  and  pulled  out  her  compact.  Rather  painstakingly  she 
refurbished  the  pale  remains  of  lipstick  and  then,  making 
a  moue,  patted  the  puff  all  about  her  mouth  and  chin,  say- 
ing to  Miss  Thompson,  There!  if  you  can  take  a  hint,  my 
girl,  you'll  see  that  your  own  nose  and  chin  are  shining  like 
the  sun.  The  unspoken  reproof,  however,  sailed  far  wide  of 
its  mark;  Miss  Thompson  was  entirely  absorbed  in  stroking 
the  coat  of  a  toy  beaver  before  her.  The  touch  of  its  hair 
seemed  to  give  her  the  support  she  needed.  She  attacked  the 
subject  in  hand. 

"Mrs.  Millet/'  she  began,  "I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk 
with  you  about  Fay.  I  had  rather  hoped,  after  her  last  re- 
port, that  you  would  feel  like  dropping  in  for  a  chat.  Do 
you  remember  that  in  my  room-teacher's  analysis  I  wrote  that 
I  was  a  little  worried  about  her  adjustment  to  her  age  group? 
I  am  sure  that  you  and  Mr.  Millet  are  as  concerned  about 
Fay  as  I  am,  and  if  the  teacher  and  parents  can  talk  over 
a  situation  like  hers,  integration  of  the  personality  will  be 
aided  rather  than  blocked.  I  hope  you  know  that  I  love  that 
little  tyke  as  much  as  you  and  Mr.  Millet  do." 

It  was  on  Faith's  tongue  to  say,  The  fact  that  you  can 
call  her  a  tyke  is  proof  positive  that  you  not  only  don't  love 
her,  but  haven't  even  a  glimmering  of  understanding  her. 
Instead  she  said,  "I  wasn't  aware  that  there  was  any  partic- 
ular 'situation'  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Millet  and  I  are  not 
worried  about  Fay.  She  is  a  sensitive  child  and,  frankly,  we 
are  not  anxious  to  see  her  forced  into  something  she  was 
never  intended  to  be." 

Miss  Thompson's  large  rosy  cheeks  deepened  into  indul- 
gent dimples.  She  beamed  at  Faith  with  as  much  pleasure  in 
her  own  tolerance  as  though  she  were  addressing  a  problem 
child.  "But  that's  where  you  and  Mr.  Millet  perhaps  don't 
see  a  side  of  Fay  that  we  here  at  Davenport  do." 

Faith  felt  her  resentment  jump  up  several  degrees  in  heat. 


She  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of  her  chair,  indicating  that 
for  her  part  the  interview  was  of  no  further  interest.  She  said 
coolly,  ''Since  the  school  year  is  practically  over,  Miss 
Thompson,  I  can't  see  that  there's  very  much  either  you  or 
I  can  do  to  make  Fay  over.  She'll  be  under  another  room- 
teacher  next  year  who  may  feel  quite  differently."  To  her- 
self she  was  thinking,  Next  year  she  may  be  in  grammar 
school  back  in  Freetown,  where  your  half-baked  psychologi- 
cal jargon  has  never  been  heard  of. 

Miss  Thompson  leaned  firmly  back  in  her  chair.  On  the 
seesaw  of  power  she  pushed  her  weight  to  counterbalance 
Faith's.  "But  don't  forget  there  is  the  summer  between  this 
school  year  and  next,  and  it's  the  summer  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you."  Here  she  reached  for  the  beaver  again,  and  this 
time  rubbed  its  nose.  "Do  you  realize,  Mrs.  Millet,  what  a 
disappointed  little  girl  Fay  is  because  she's  not  coming  with 
the  rest  of  her  age  group  to  Far  Echo  Lake  this  summer?" 

Here  we  go,  thought  Faith.  Camp  Far  Echo  forever! 

Miss  Thompson,  in  winter,  shared  a  small  house  in  Larch- 
mont  with  Miss  LeClerc,  the  mathematics  teacher.  It  served 
to  offer  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  to  bridge  the  necessary 
hours  to  be  passed  between  one  school  day  and  the  other. 
But  in  the  summer,  at  a  small  camp  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, both  women  played  queen  over  a  far-broader  domin- 
ion. The  clientele  of  the  camp  was  drawn  from  little  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen— actually  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  them  pupils  at  the  Davenport  School.  The 
managerial  side  of  the  enterprise  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  LeClerc— kitchen,  laundry,  bookkeeping,  etc.  Her 
talent  for  figures  found  ample  room  for  play.  Miss  Thomp- 
son in  shirt  and  slacks,  ruled  as  undisputed  and  worshiped 
sovereign  over  her  Lilliputian  domain.  She  conducted  na- 
ture talks  and  walks,  instructed  the  girls  in  wood  carving 
and  knot  tying,  supervised  swimming  and  diving  on  the  lake, 


and  took  them  on  overnight  camping  expeditions.  Almost 
all  the  little  girls  in  her  room  at  Davenport's  were  signed  up 
for  this  delight  of  the  summer,  and  with  the  advance  of 
spring  there  was  a  rising  buzz  of  anticipation.  Back  in 
December  Miss  Thompson  had  sent  Faith  and  Eric  her 
brochure,  "Far  Echo  Call/'  with  a  personal  note  saying 
how  much  it  would  mean  to  the  group  to  have  Fay  part  of  it. 

Faith  would  not  have  admitted  at  the  time  that  she  was 
taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  her  child  by  broaching  the 
subject  at  the  most  homesick  moment  of  the  day,  just  at 
dusk,  when  she  was  putting  Fay  to  bed  before  getting  ready 
herself  to  go  out  for  dinner.  This  was  the  time,  of  all  others, 
when  such  resources  of  courage  as  the  little  girl  might  pos- 
sess would  be  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Faith,  with  the  cards  all  stacked  in  her  own  favor,  had 
said  to  her,  "Daddy  and  I  were  talking  about  Mt.  Kisco, 
dear,  and  we'd  love  to  fix  that  little  playhouse  for  you  that 
we  talked  about.  The  only  thing  is  there's  no  point  of 
starting  on  it  if  you're  going  to  want  to  go  to  camp  this 
summer.  How  do  you  feel  about  it?" 

Fay's  attention  was  fixed  instantly.  "Did  Daddy  say  it 
could  have  a  stove,  like  in  Mrs.  Van  Eyck's  playhouse?" 

"Yes,  he  did.  I  told  him  what  fun  it  would  be  for  you  to 
be  able  to  cook  when  you  have  friends  to  stay,  and  he  thinks 
you're  old  enough  to  manage  perfectly  well.  Then  we  were 
talking  about  painting  it,  and  Daddy  thought  the  three  of 
us  could  do  it  together,  over  week  ends,  in  the  spring.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  pretty  to  have  the  bedroom  light 
blue?  Oh,  yes,  and  I  forgot— how  would  you  like  two  bunks, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  just  like  a  real  camp,  when  you 
have  a  friend  for  the  night?" 

"Oh,  boy!"  was  the  rapturous  response. 

Faith  followed  up  the  advantage  gained.  "But  we  want 
you  to  do  just  what  you  want,  dear,  about  camp.  And  per- 
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haps  you'd  rather  be  with  all  the  other  girls— how  many, 
thirty  or  fifty?— than  have  your  own  little  playhouse?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  that  pewy  old  camp,  Mummy, 
really  I  don't." 

A  little  later,  as  Faith  was  dressing  to  go  out,  she  could 
hear  through  the  chink  of  the  never-to-be-closed  door  of 
Fay's  room  the  opening  notes  of  an  oft-repeated  theme. 
In  a  quavering,  martyrized  voice  came  one  word,  "Mummy." 

Faith  answered,  very  crisp  and  businesslike  from  her 
room,  "I'm  right  here,  dear.  Now  you  go  to  sleep.  I'm  in 
a  hurry." 

"But,  Mummy,  please  come  here.  I've  got  a  pain."  The 
quaver  broke,  and  not  quite  convincing  tears  followed. 

"Now,  Fay,  if  you're  just  making  up  a  pain  I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  you."  Faith  came  into  the  room  just  in 
time  for  the  roar  that  greeted  her,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
send  me  away  to  ca-amp!" 

Kneeling  by  her  bed,  wiping  away  the  tears,  gently  push- 
ing back  the  hot,  wet  mats  of  hair  off  the  high,  flushed  little 
forehead,  Faith  murmured  soothingly  over  and  over  again, 
"But,  darling,  nobody's  going  to  send  you  to  camp  if  you 
don't  want  to  go.  Daddy  and  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  us, 
dear.  There!  There!  Darling,  don't  cry.  We're  all  going  to 
be  at  Mt.  Kisco  together." 

Only  once  or  twice  after  that  did  Fay  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject. Once  she  said,  "The  children  who  are  going  to  Camp 
Far  Echo  are  all  getting  some  nifty  shorts— blue-and-white- 
striped."  And  another  time,  "I  wish  we  had  a  raft  and  a 
pond  at  Mt.  Kisco.  Tommie's  going  to  teach  all  the  children 
to  do  jackknife  dives  this  summer." 

On  this  occasion  Faith  asked,  point-blank,  "Would  you 
like  to  be  with  Tommie  this  summer,  Fay?" 

There  was  a  marked  hesitation  before  Fay  said,  "We-ell, 
if  she  could  come  to  Mt.  Kisco  I  would." 


"You  really  love  her,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes/  Tommie's  much  the  most  popular  teacher." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  nightfall,  when  Fay  was  about 
to  get  her  last  good-night  kiss  before  being  tucked  in  for  the 
night,  that  Faith  dared  ask  again,  "You're  sure  you  don't 
want  to  go  away  for  the  summer,  darling?" 

"Yes,  Mummy."  And  Faith  could  feel  the  bony  little 
arms  around  her  neck  tighten  their  grasp. 

And  now  here,  with  summer  practically  upon  them,  was 
Miss  Thompson  hammering  away  on  the  same  subject,  say- 
ing Fay  was  disappointed  not  to  be  going  to  Camp  Far 
Echo. 

Faith  sprang  to  the  attack.  "Excuse  me,  Miss  Thompson, 
but  I  think  I  must  insist  that  I  know  my  own  child  better 
than  any  outsider.  No  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.  It  is  entirely  of  her  own  free  will  that  Fay  has 
made  the  choice  not  to  go  to  your  camp  this  summer." 

"I'm  sure  that's  true,  Mrs.  Millet,  but  I  maintain  that 
what  Fay  needs  is  positive  encouragement."  Miss  Thomp- 
son's honest  eyes  looked  straight  at  Faith.  "The  child  wants 
to  go.  I  am  sure  of  it.  She  feels  left  out,  left  over,  when  all 
the  other  girls  are  making  their  plans.  But  she's  afraid.  She 
lacks  self-confidence  in  the  group.  I  assume  you  realize 
that  an  only  child  always  presents  a  specific  problem." 

"No  one  realizes  it  more.  I  was  one  myself— or  at  least 
what  amounted  to  the  same  thing." 

"Then  I  presume  your  parents  did  everything  they  could 
to  compensate  and  urged  you  out  into  the  world?" 

Faith  did  not  have  to  answer;  Miss  Thompson  instinc- 
tively felt  she  had  gained  a  point  and  pressed  her  advantage 
with  unconcealed  triumph.  "If  not,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
one  of  tlie  sad  things  we  often  see  in  our  work  is  that  a 
mother  repeats  exactly  the  same  mistake  that  was  made  on 
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her— even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  would  be  the  first  to 
point  out  just  where  hei  mother  had  failed." 

Faith  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  Miss  Thompson 
went  on,  very  kind  and  suave,  "I  am  sure  we  all  feel  that 
we  shouldn't  want  to  see  Fay  lay  down  a  behavior  pattern 
that  later  it  would  be  impossible  to  break.  I  hope  that  you 
and  Mr.  Millet  will  give  the  matter  further  consideration 
and  give  her  positive  encouragement  to  join  her  friends  for 
the  summer." 

Faith  felt  sudden  panic— the  fear  that  Miss  Thompson's 
bland  assurance  might  steam-roll  over  the  plan  made  with 
Clara  only  a  few  hours  before.  She  must  not  just  sit  here, 
letting  herself  be  mesmerized  by  Miss  Thompson.  Now 
she  must  open  her  mouth  and  speak;  she  must  shout  out  the 
words  to  rip  herself  free  from  this  winding  sheet  which, 
fold  by  fold,  was  being  wrapped  about  her  to  mummify  her 
altogether. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Thompson,"  her  voice  sounded 
suddenly  too  loud,  echoing  from  the  blackboards  in  the 
small  room,  "I  have  just  today  made  other  plans  for  Fay. 
I  have  decided  to  take  her  with  me  to  Illinois  for  the  sum- 
mer. We  have  been  asked  to  stay  with  friends." 

Miss  Thompson  put  down  her  beaver  and  looked  up  at 
Faith  sharply. 

"Oh.  If  you  had  told  me  at  once  I  wouldn't  have  taken 
your  time.  Naturally,  if  you  and  her  father  have  made  such 
a  drastic  change  in  plans  as  to  leave  the  New  York  area 
entirely,  there's  nothing  for  me  to  say." 

"Her  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  He  will  not  be 
coming  with  us.  The  decision  is  entirely  my  own." 

Miss  Thompson  lifted  her  eyebrows.  Faith  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  dismissed  this  woman  as  an  unde- 
veloped child;  she  had  far  more  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney.  Her  voice  was  stern  as  she  spoke.  "If, 
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as  you  say,  the  decision  is  yours,  I  assume,  of  course,  you 
have  reached  it  considering  only  Fay's  best  interests.  What 
part  of  Illinois  are  you  going  to?" 

"You  never  could  have  heard  of  it.  Freetown  is  the  name. 
It's  a  college  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  where  I  grew  up. 
I'm  going  back  to  be  with  my  oldest  friend.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  associations  there  that  mean  a  great  deal." 

"A  great  deal  to  Fay,  too?" 

Faith  shifted  her  look  and  tried  to  talk  in  an  affable,  con- 
fiding inflection. 

"No,  that's  just  the  point.  Fay  has  never  even  seen  the 
town.  It  seems  all  wrong  that  a  place  that  meant  so  much 
to  me  should  mean  nothing  to  her.  I  want  her  to  get  to 
know  it  and  love  it  as  I  do." 

"Mmmm."  Miss  Thompson  pronounced  a  diagnostic 
purr.  "I  presume  you  feel  that  it  is  part  of  Fay's  future  de- 
velopment that  she  should  have  roots  in  Freetown,  Illinois?" 

"I  think  it's  important  for  everybody  to  have  roots  some- 
where. My  roots  were  there,  and  it  seems  the  natural  thing 
that  Fay  should  come  to  care  for  the  same  place  as  I  did." 

"Yes,  if  she  is  to  spend  her  life  in  Freetown.  If  she's  not, 
then  I  suppose  you  have  considered  whether  it  is  not  rather 
dangerous  to  remove  her  from  the  group  in  which  she  has 
just  begun  to  establish  herself?" 

"I— I  think  she  will  make  friends  in  Freetown  who  will 
be  far  more  wholesome,  a  great  deal  better  influence  for 
her,  than  the  children  from  backgrounds  that  this  school 
represents." 

"Then  it's  too  bad  you  didn't  think  of  that  before  you 
sent  her  here.  We  both  know  Fay  does  not  go  out  to  stran- 
gers naturally;  it  wouldn't  be  easy  for  her  to  make  new 
friends  anywhere.  She's  fond  of  the  little  girls  in  her  class, 
in  this  room.  If  she  could  live  an  outdoor  life  at  Far  Echo 
with  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  convinced  it  would 


be  a  splendid  thing  for  her  and  put  her  way  forward  in 
group  adaptability.  What's  more  important,  I  am  persuaded, 
Mrs.  Millet,  that  it's  what  Fay  wants  herself." 

Faith  pushed  her  chair  back;  it  was  clear  they  were  back 
just  where  they  had  started,  the  compass  boxed  in  vain. 
Miss  Thompson,  too,  tacitly  accepted  the  interview  as 
closed  and  got  to  her  feet 

"Naturally,  Mrs.  Millet,  I  make  it  a  practice  never  to 
concern  myself  with  the  personal  lives  of  my  children's 
parents— unless  the  children  themselves  are  detrimentally 
affected.  I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  taking  a  liberty  when 
I  say  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  final  decision  about  Fay's 
summer  without  discussing  it  with  her  father.  If  a  child 
senses  conflict  between  the  parents  we  find  serious  psycho- 
logical dislocation  is  always  the  result." 

Faith  was  really  angry  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it. 

"I  do  consider  it  a  liberty,  Miss  Thompson,  for  you  to 
inject  yourself  into  my  private  life  with  my  husband.  That 
is  something  I  cannot  possibly  discuss  with  you." 

In  one  minute,  she  thought,  this  woman  will  go  into  her 
song-and-dance  routine  that  she  saves  for  divorced  parents- 
words  of  warning  about  "the  broken  home,"  and  every  other 
cliche  of  which  her  mentality  is  capable.  I  really  should 
like  to  let  her  have  it  right  in  the  teeth:  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  Fay  is  not  an  only  child.  She  has  a  small  half 
brother.  It  so  happens  that  this  half  brother  is  illegitimate. 
What  have  the  parents  of  the  Davenport  School  for  Girls 
found  that  does  to  the  psyches  of  their  young? 

Her  hand  was  on  the  doorknob,  however,  so  she  merely 
said  stiffly,  "I  shall  let  you  know  before  school  closes  for 
the  summer  what  my  final  decision  is." 

Before  Miss  Thompson  could  answer  she  had  turned  on 
her  heel  and  closed  the  door  behind  her  with  as  near  to  a 
bang  as  she  dared. 
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Only  when  Faith  was  out  on  the  pavement  again,  with  Fay 
shooting  ahead  of  her  down  the  block  on  roller  skates,  did 
her  own  words  come  back  to  her  with  a  shock  of  surprise— 
"I  shall  let  you  know  what  my  final  decision  is."  A  half- 
hour  before  she  would  have  said,  The  decision  is  made  as 
far  as  Fay  goes:  she  is  to  have  a  taste  of  small-town  Ameri- 
can life  and  live  with  Clara's  children  as  though  they  were 
her  own  brothers  and  sister.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Tommie 
to  lean  back  among  her  bunny  rabbits  and  cowslips  and  pass 
judgment  on  other  women  obliged  to  cope  with  the  depths 
and  heights  of  passion  and  the  delicate  nuances  of  rela- 
tionship with  a  husband.  It  was  easy  enough  for  her  to  imply 
that  Faith  should  have  no  other  interest  than  accelerating 
Fay's  adjustment  to  the  group— easy  enough  for  her,  with 
her  infantile  mentality  and  exclusive  concern  for  the  Lillipu- 
tian dimension  of  existence.  How  could  she  be  expected, 
frustrated  female  that  she  was,  to  apprehend  the  stresses  and 
strains  inherent  in  any  marriage,  or  the  demands  and  temp- 
tations beyond  its  confines?  What  did  she  know  of  the 
world?  For  that  matter,  what  did  she  know  of  the  flesh  or 
the  devil? 

Watching  the  ardent  little  back  intent  over  the  clattering 
roller  skates,  and  the  skinny  arms  thrashing  awkwardly  from 
side  to  side,  Faith  asked  herself,  despairing,  how  such  a 
wispy,  dreamy  little  girl,  without  strong  arms  around  her, 
could  ever  do  anything  but,  metaphorically,  fall  flat  on  her 
face?  Faith  longed  to  hurl  herself  across  the  path  of  her 


child,  flinging  her  arms  wide  before  the  onslaught  of  life 
rising  up  to  meet  her.  She  wanted  to  cry,  Stop!  Don't  touch 
her!  She  must  not  be  hurt,  she  is  vulnerable. 

She  remembered,  with  a  sudden  stab,  how  her  own 
mother  had  once  used  that  very  word  to  her  before  she 
herself  had  understood  it.  There  had  been  a  spring  when 
her  mother  was  going  home  to  Rhode  Island  for  a  visit 
without  taking  her,  and  Faith  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep, 
the  night  before  her  departure,  in  wild  despair  at  being 
abandoned.  She  could  still  hear  the  half-laughing,  wholly 
lowing  voice  as  her  mother  said,  ''Darling,  you  mustn't 
be  so  vulnerable.  Don't  let  yourself  become  so  dependent 
on  me.  You'll  make  me  think  I've  brought  you  up  all 
wrong."  And  now  Miss  Thompson's  sinister  diagnosis  came 
back  to  her:  it  is  sad  to  watch  a  mother  make  the  same 
mistake  that  was  made  on  her. 

Well,  yes,  Faith  thought,  if  I  look  at  my  own  life  fairly, 
and  my  mother's  too,  I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  mistakes 
were  made— though  it  seemed  an  act  of  base  disloyalty  to 
face,  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  mind,  the  possibility 
that  her  adored  mother  had  been  capable  of  doing  her 
positive  harm.  But  if  she  could  look  back  on  her  life  with 
any  true  detachment,  as,  say,  No.  300024  in  a  book  of 
case  histories,  she  could  see  that  an  emotionally  starved 
adult  had  used  her  child's  life  to  fill  an  inner  need  of  her 
own.  Her  mother,  thought  Faith,  must  have  acknowledged 
early  in  her  marriage  that  the  lazy,  easygoing,  small-town 
newspaper  editor  who  was  her  husband  was  never  going  to 
fulfill  the  promise  she  had  seen  in  him  when  she  left  her 
own  quiet  New  England  village  to  go  to  share  his  fortune  in 
Illinois.  Her  deep  and  sensitive  nature  was  incurably  muti- 
lated through  the  loss  of  her  brilliant,  vivid  Jack.  Her  hus- 
band had  met  his  sorrow  by  sharing  it  freely  with  all  his 
friends— he   produced  photographs  from  his  wallet,  read 


mimeographed  copies  of  a  few  poems  found  in  Jack's  papers, 
and  often  broke  down,  unabashedly,  and  wept.  Faith  could 
not  remember  ever  hearing  her  mother  mention  her  son's 
name  outside  her  own  four  walls;  the  door  on  her  grief  re- 
mained closed  behind  the  sign  no  admittance.  Little  Faith, 
a  tiny  child  at  the  time,  was  her  one  distraction,  her  one 
claim  on  life.  Mrs.  Howland  had  made  a  confidante  of  the 
little  girl  from  the  time  she  could  talk,  when  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  better  for  Faith  to  be  rubbing  shoulders  with 
children  of  her  own  age.  She  was  petted,  sheltered,  and 
thoroughly  spoiled.  When  she  lost  both  her  parents  there 
was  no  toughness  in  her  armory  of  weapons  to  meet  the 
blow.  Then  came  Freddy,  giving  her  a  slowly  returning 
sense  of  security  and  being  loved.  Through  his  defection, 
however,  she  was  again  stripped  of  her  dwelling  place,  home- 
less once  more.  In  her  marriage  with  Eric,  for  ten  years  she 
had  believed  herself  secure  at  last  in  a  protecting  love.  And 
now  she  was  out  in  the  cold  again.  But  was  that  any  excuse, 
she  asked  herself,  for  grabbing  at  little  Fay  as  a  bulwark  to 
ward  off  possible  suffering  for  herself? 

Now  the  child  whirled  about  in  her  tracks  and  came 
plunging  back  at  Faith,  who  held  out  a  hand.  Fay  took  it 
and  fell  without  comment  into  a  slow  pace,  rolling  along 
beside  her  mother  as  she  walked.  She  didn't  speak  for 
several  minutes.  Then  suddenly  she  said,  "What  was  Tom- 
mie  talking  about?" 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  Fay  had  been  worrying 
over  this  question  and  only  just  now  managed  to  frame  the 
definite  query,  or  whether  her  curiosity  had  not  been  in  the 
least  touched  and  her  words  were  tossed  out  almost  absent- 
mindedly. 

Faith  kept  her  own  tone  aloof.  "Why,  she  was  talking 
about  the;  summer.  She  has  the  idea  that  you're  disappointed 
not  to  be  going  to  Far  Echo  with  so  many  of  the  other 
girls  in  your  class.  Are  you,  darling?" 
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Fay  swung  along  without  speaking.  She  hesitated,  and 
then  brought  out,  "I  don't  know." 

Faith  looked  at  her  sharply.  "But,  Fay,  you  must  know! 
I  wish  you'd  tell  me  truthfully,  dear.  It's  not  too  late  still 
if  you'd  like  to  go.  Tommie  says  it  can  be  arranged." 

"She  says  if  I  come  I  can  be  in  the  same  tent  with  Gladys 
and  Tina."  Fay's  eyes  were  bright  in  contemplation  of  such 
a  shimmering  vision. 

"Oh,  you've  been  talking  about  it  at  school,  have  you?" 

"Everybody  keeps  telling  me  I'm  a  dope." 

Faith  squeezed  out  of  her  sinking  spirits  a  final  spurt  of 
enthusiasm  to  force  into  her  voice. 

"But,  darling,  you  don't  have  to  be  a  dope.  It  might  be 
a  wonderful  idea  to  go!  Shall  we  talk  to  Daddy  about  it?" 

The  instant  in  which  Faith  had  forgotten  all  that  had 
happened  to  separate  herself  and  Eric  was  past.  The  deafen- 
ing clap  of  realization  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  her  eyes 
blinked  before  the  illuminated  specter  of  her  own  complete 
desolation— she  was  now  abandoned  indeed. 

Fay's  face  slowly  lighted  to  the  warmth  of  a  secret  hope. 
"If  I  go  to  camp  I'd  learn  some  dives  I  bet  Daddy  doesn't 
know." 

"Yes,  you  probably  could  teach  him  lots  of  things.  You 
could  probably  teach  us  both  lots  of  things.  Oh,  that  re- 
minds me,  dear,"  Faith  pursued  smoothly,  suddenly  on  the 
alert  to  pinion  or  to  dodge— she  hardly  knew  which— still 
one  more  piece  of  knowledge,  "speaking  of  teaching  Daddy 
things,  what  is  that  little  song  in  German  that  goes  with 
the  Mr.  Punch  you  drew?" 

"The  what?" 

"Isn't  there  a  song  Daddy  taught  you  in  German  that 
has  something  to  do  with  a  sort  of  Mr.  Punch— with  pink 
and  yellow  streamers?" 

Fay's  interest  had  not  even  been  lightly  brushed.  She 
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clearly  had  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  what  her  mother  was 
talking  about  and  didn't  care  to  learn.  Absent-mindedly  she 
said,  "No."  And  then,  brightening  into  life,  "If  Daddy  says 
I  can  go  to  camp,  can  I  tell  the  others  tomorrow?  Oh,  and 
I'll  have  to  tell  Tommie  so's  she  can  order  some  striped 
shorts.  She's  taking  orders  for  them." 

"All  right.  We'll  tell  her." 

Fay  now  loosened  her  hold  on  her  mother's  hand  and 
shot  forward. 

This  has  been  a  far  bigger  day  in  the  child's  life  than  she 
can  know,  thought  Faith  ruefully.  Only  an  hour  before,  she 
was  slated  to  be  the  babe  clasped  to  the  mother's  heart, 
fleeing  the  Furies,  seeking  refuge  in  some  haven  in  the 
wilderness;  now  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  she 
would  be  off  on  her  own,  a  whooping,  roaring  bobby-sox 
monster.  Poor  Eric,  she  thought,  the  loss  is  his  as  much  as 
mine.  Each  of  us  must  tear  from  its  niche  the  dream  child 
we  have  cherished.  After  this  summer,  we  can  be  sure,  no 
more  music  lessons.  It's  been  hard  enough,  as  it  is,  for  the 
poor  little  girl  to  try  to  force  herself,  just  to  please  her 
father,  into  a  mold  she  was  never  adapted  to  fill.  And 
Eric's  dearest  wish  is  shattered— that  he  has  a  musical  child. 
As  though  someone  had  spoken  clearly.  Faith  heard  the 
words,  But  perhaps  it  isn't  shattered  at  all.  Perhaps  he  has 

a  musical  child.  After  all,  the  mother  of  his  son She 

turned  away  defensively,  almost  angrily,  from  the  self- 
inflicted  pain,  and  watched  Fay's  back  instead.  The  very 
stoop  of  the  shoulders  bore  witness  to  the  weight  of  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  any  child  to  be  asked  to  bear.  She 
could  not  be  son  and  daughter  both.  Well,  no  more  would 
either  of  them  attempt  to  wring  juices  from  the  little  dried 
stone.  No!  Now,  Faith  swore  it,  she  would  let  it  fly  from 
her  hand,  to  make  its  own  widening  circles— away,  away, 
away  from  herself  and  from  Eric,  too.  If,  as  she  had  pledged, 
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she  was  to  set  the  clock  back,  to  recapture  the  hopes  and 
faiths  she  had  shared  with  Clara  so  long  ago,  then  it  was 
unfair  to  take  Fay  along  with  her  as  a  talisman  for  the  jour- 
ney. Fay,  after  all,  was  part  of  the  life  that  had  come  since 
she  had  taken  her  own  wrong  turning  (her  marriage  to  Eric 
seemed  pegged  today,  in  her  mind,  in  terms  no  less  harsh ) . 
She  could  not,  if  she  would,  repudiate  her  child,  nor  could 
she  blandly  attempt  to  play  the  game  that  Fay  did  not  exist. 
She  must  always  remain  the  most  important  single  responsi- 
bility in  Faith's  life.  But  so  far  as  her  own  lonely  future 
went,  that  she  must  meet  comfortless. 

Now  she  let  her  mind  leap  ahead  to  the  showdown  with 
Eric,  which  appeared  larger  and  more  overpowering  as  it 
advanced  upon  her  through  the  hours.  She  could  not  soften 
by  a  syllable  the  sternness  of  her  fate  and  thus,  indirectly, 
Eric's.  There  must  be  a  bloody  engagement  played  out 
between  them.  Its  opening  skirmish  would  be  the  clear-cut 
announcement  that  Fay  was  to  go  to  camp  this  summer, 
after  all. 

As  she  looked  at  her  child's  retreating  back  it  wobbled 
and  wavered  through  the  curtain  of  her  own  tears.  Faith  saw 
her  loss  now  not  only  for  itself,  but  as  representing  the  coup 
de  grace  of  ten  years  of  married  life.  Those  years  seemed  to 
have  telescoped,  like  time  in  a  dream.  If,  indeed,  she  had 
not  lived  them  up  to  the  hilt  of  full  awareness,  still  they  were 
her  most  cherished  possession.  And  now  the  splintered 
pieces  were  at  her  feet;  no  power  on  earth  could  put  them 
together. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  apartment  house  where  Fay  was  to 
have  her  music  lesson  Faith  became  suddenly  brisk.  She 
helped  unstrap  the  skates,  gave  Fay  her  bag  of  books, 
straightened  her  socks,  and  said,  "I  can't  come  upstairs  with 
you,  dear.  I  have  to  do  an  errand  and  then  go  way  down  to 
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Twenty-eighth  Street  to  see  Grandma.  Anna  will  come  to 
pick  you  up,  and  I'll  be  home  soon  after  you." 

"If  Daddy  comes  home  first,  can  I  tell  him  about  camp?" 
Fay's  face  was  luminous  in  her  prospective  happiness. 

"You  heartless  child!"  Faith  put  her  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder.  Thinking  of  all  that  was  ahead  for  Eric,  she  said, 
"No,  dear.  Please  don't.  I  want  to  talk  to  Daddy  first.  You 
can  talk  with  him  about  it  tomorrow.  Keep  it  a  secret  just 
for  this  evening,  can  you?" 

"O.K."  Fay  turned,  and,  banging  her  schoolbooks  heavily 
against  her  shins,  headed  for  the  elevator. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Fay,  Faith  stood  a  moment 
watching  the  indicator  move  inexorably  from  left  to  right. 
The  emptiness  that  confronted  her  seemed  symbolic  of  all— 
or  rather  of  the  nothing— that  she  must  face  now  in  her  own 
life.  Then,  looking  at  her  watch,  she  hurried  out  to  the 
street  to  get  a  taxi.  She  told  the  driver  to  take  her  to 
Cartier's.  It  seemed  to  be  the  worst  hour  of  the  day  for 
heavy  traffic.  The  driver,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
which  moved  slowly  to  the  leisurely  rhythm  of  chewing  a 
piece  of  gum,  spat  out  a  running  commentary  on  his  dis- 
gust with  New  York  in  general— its  traffic,  its  politics,  and 
the  phonies  with  which  he  pronounced  the  dump  as  lousy. 
Faith  absent-mindedly  tossed  through  the  window,  "Yes, 
it's  true,"  "Absolutely,"  and  "I  quite  agree,"  but  she  felt 
only  the  ache  and  weight  of  her  dead  marriage.  Now  she 
longed  merely  to  bury  it  quickly  and  decently. 

Though  she  was  aware  as  she  stood,  leaning  over  the  glass- 
topped  counter  in  the  shop,  in  colloquy  with  a  pomaded 
young  man,  that  she  doubtless  presented  the  picture  of  the 
conventional  consumer— insisting  on  the  best  merchandise 
as  celebration  of  a  happy  anniversary,  she  could  only  feel 
herself  to  be  a  figure  of  mourning. 

"I  hope  madame  is  pleased?" 
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He  turned  the  shining  surface  of  the  gold  cigarette  case 
toward  her,  marked  E.  M.—F.  M.  1938-1948.  She  could  see 
it  only  as  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone.  But,  impeccably  gen- 
teel, she  said,  "Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  wanted.  Thank 
you." 

The  image  of  a  tombstone  led  her  unexpectedly  into  the 
remembered  vision  of  the  mossy  old  headstone  she  had  once 
dreamed  of,  over  her  dust  in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
carved  with  the  blessed  words,  "Here  lies  Faith  Howland 
Goodridge."  How  she  had  prayed  then  to  cease  upon  the 
midnight  with  no  pain,  that  this  beatific  destiny  might  be 
fulfilled.  And  here  she  was,  Faith  Howland  Millet,  running 
around  like  crazy,  ceasing  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  with  an 
almost  unbearable  pain. 

As  she  slipped  the  package  into  her  pocketbook  she  heard 
a  man's  voice,  at  her  elbow,  speak. 

"How  about  something  in  the  way  of  tiaras?" 

The  death  at  her  heart  in  one  leap  sprang  into  life.  She 
turned— and  there,  with  his  crossed  arms  leaning  casually  on 
the  counter  beside  her,  was  Freddy.  He  straightened  to  re- 
turn her  look. 

For  a  moment  they  confronted  each  other,  while  the 
faces  of  both  flooded  scarlet.  He  was  the  first  to  release  them 
from  the  weight  of  the  moment. 

"I  always  knew  I'd  catch  up  with  you  sometime,  Faith," 
he  said. 
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"Freddy!"  The  only  words  Faith  could  find  she  spoke, 
"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  here!"  He  waved  an  arm 
at  the  glass  cases.  "If  you  don't  want  a  tiara  at  the  moment, 
what  are  we  waiting  for?" 

She  let  herself  be  drawn  after  him  through  the  heavy  glass 
door  and  out  onto  Fifth  Avenue. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  first  uptown  and  then 
downtown. 

"Now  let  me  see,  where  am  I  taking  you  for  a  drink?" 

"Freddy,  you're  not  taking  me  anywhere,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
I've  got  to  have  a  taxi." 

"Very  well  then,  we'll  have  a  taxi.  Wherever  you're  going, 
I'm  going,  too." 

"You  can't.  I'm  going  to  see  my  mother-in-law.  She's  very 
ill  and  can't  see  anybody  but  family." 

"My  Faith  with  a  mother-in-law!  It  seems  like  defying  a 
law  of  nature.  Wood  nymphs  don't  have  mothers-in-law." 
He  took  her  arm  and  put  it  under  his,  wheeling  them  both 
into  the  stream  of  pedestrians  going  downtown.  "Come  on, 
if  she's  flat  on  her  back  it  won't  hurt  her  to  wait." 

"But,  Freddy,  where  are  you  going?" 
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"We  are  going  to  have  a  drink,  my  love.  Stanley  and 
Livingstone  aren't  going  to  be  reunited  in  this  jungle  with- 
out celebrating.  I  know  where  they'll  take  care  of  us." 

It  was  just  the  same— just  as  it  had  been  long  ago.  Faith 
was  powerless  to  resist;  indeed,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  do  so.  Other  people's  convenience,  pre- 
viously made  appointments,  personal  obligations,  time  itself 
—all  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  stuffy  and  prosaic  even  to  think 
of  them.  With  Freddy  there  was  life  and  fun  and  spon- 
taneity. The  years  floated  away  from  her,  melting  like  puffs 
of  fog  in  the  warmth  of  his  presence.  She  was  young  and 
terribly  excited. 

As  they  walked  along  Freddy  kept  up  a  running  mono- 
logue. His  theme  was  the  struggle  of  two  human  beings  to 
meet  in  the  wilderness  of  New  York— Evangeline,  the  Holy 
Grail,  and  the  Blue  Bird  all  tossed  like  corks  on  the  bubbling 
stream  of  his  talk.  Faith  did  not  try  to  follow  its  winding 
course,  but  gave  herself  up  to  study  his  features.  Her  first 
look  told  her  simply  that  his  face  was  redder  and  somehow 
more  set.  He  looked  what  he  was— a  man  of  forty.  He  wore 
no  hat.  The  crinkly  black  hair  was  untouched  by  gray;  it 
had  merely  receded  a  little  at  the  temples.  There  was  still 
about  him  an  indefinable  quality  of  style.  He  walked  with 
his  shoulders  thrown  back  and  his  chest  out. 

They  came  to  a  small  restaurant  a  few  blocks  away  in  the 
East  Forties,  just  off  Fifth  Avenue.  The  curtains  in  the  win- 
dow facing  the  street  were  drawn;  inside  they  found  the 
chairs  turned  upside  down,  piled  high  on  a  huddle  of  tables 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Only  over  the  bar  was  there  full 
illumination.  Freddy  spoke  over  the  heads  of  the  few 
scattered  customers  to  the  bar-keep. 

"How's  tricks,  Frank?" 

"Fine,  Mr.  Goodridge,  thank  you.  We  haven't  seen  you 
in  some  time,  sir." 
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"No,  I  just  got  into  town  yesterday.  Frank,  this  lady  and 
I  would  like  a  drink  in  a  little  comfort.  How  about  fixing  up 
one  of  your  tables  for  us?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Goodridge.  I  won't  take  a  minute,  sir." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  authority  of  Freddy's  person- 
ality or  his  bankroll  carried  far  more  weight  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  clientele.  It  took  Frank  only  a  few  minutes  to 
produce  a  setup  in  a  far  corner— tablecloth,  a  lamp  with  a 
fluted  pink  silk  shade,  and  some  pieces  of  hard  bread  in  a 
basket. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Frank.  This  is  just  what  I  had  in 
mind.  And  now— a  bottle  of  champagne!  How  about  a  '33 
Pol  Roger?" 

Faith  exploded,  "Freddy!  No!  Please,  I  can't  drink  cham- 
pagne in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  and,  besides,  I've  told 
you  I  have  an  appointment  downtown." 

"What  the  lady  doesn't  care  for,  I  will  finish.  Bring  it 
along,  Frank." 

"Now,  let's  look  at  you."  Freddy  leaned  forward  on  his 
elbows  across  the  table.  He  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rare  elixir— first  just  a  taste,  then  another, 
with  a  smack  of  the  lips,  and  finally  a  long,  deep  draught- 
tipping  the  glass  to  "bottoms  up."  Faith  squirmed  as 
though  she  felt  her  life  juices  drained  out  of  her  in  the  sating 
of  his  thirst. 

"Please  don't,  Freddy!  Ten  years  are  bound  to  leave  one 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  And  I  feel  ages  older." 

"You  don't  look  it— not  a  day.  You  look,"  he  waited  for 
the  right  word,  "you  look  deeper,  that's  all,  and  lovelier. 
The  imperious  little  nose  is  just  the  same,  and  the  dimples, 
but  there's  something  at  the  corner  of  your  eyes"  (Faith 
just  didn't  say  crow's-feet).  "You've  been  thinking  long, 
long  thoughts  that  I  haven't  shared." 

She  was  aware  of  a  sudden  crack  in  Freddy's  coating, 
through  which  for  an  instant  she  glimpsed  a  core  of  true 


feeling.  His  eyes  softened,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  it's  good  to  see 
you,  darling.  You  look  wonderful  to  me." 

She  held  his  look,  tacitly  assuring  him  that  she  valued  it 
fully.  She  could  have  wished  never  to  break  the  gossamer 
web  of  tenderness  that  contained  them  both,  nor  to  snap 
with  the  wrong  word  its  strands  of  silence. 

At  last  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "You  look  pretty 
good  to  me,  too." 

The  mutual  emotion  had  been  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged. There  it  was,  fairly  throbbing,  between  them.  In  its 
presence  they  could  only  look  at  each  other  with  awe,  and  a 
certain  awkwardness. 

For  Freddy,  the  arrival  of  the  champagne  brought  obvious 
relief,  making  his  course  inescapably  clear.  He  quickly  re- 
established his  earlier  mood. 

"Ah,  Frank!  You're  my  man." 

There  was  a  checking  on  the  vintage,  a  popping  of  the 
cork,  and  this  time  as  Freddy  looked  into  Faith's  eyes,  to 
propose  a  toast,  the  flame  she  had  seen  a  few  moments 
before  had  flickered  out. 

"AJors,  to  us!" 

"To  us,  indeed!"  She  gave  him  what  he  clearly  asked— 
laughter.  "Freddy,  you're  a  menace,  and  a  completely  dis- 
rupting influence.  I  warn  you  now  I'm  not  good  for 
anywhere  nearly  half  that  bottle." 

"Well,  do  your  best.  Now,"  he  smacked  his  lips  and 
drank,  "who's  to  begin?" 

"To  begin  what?" 

"Surely  we're  going  to  have  an  orgy  of  autobiography?" 

"Oh,  we  are,  are  we?  Then  you'd  better  make  the  first 
move." 

"All  right.  I'll  fool  you  by  asking  you  a  few  questions.  All 
I  know  about  your  new  state  is  that  your  name  is  now 
Millet.  Correct?" 

"Correct." 
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"Your  husband  is  President  of  CAC— some  of  whose 
artists'  accounts  we  used  to  handle  at  Sartelle's?" 

"Correct/' 

"Are  you  a  mummy,  by  any  chance?" 

"I  am." 

"Of  what— male  or  female,  or  both?" 

"One  small  female— eight  years  old." 

"Name?" 

"Fay." 

"A  little  Faith!  I  can  see  her— she  must  be  a  love.  Is  she 
like  you?" 

"Some  people  say  so,  though  it's  not  much  of  a  compli- 
ment at  the  moment— to  me,  I  mean.  She's  all  bands  and 
glasses,  and  bones  popping  out  at  the  wrong  places." 

"Why  did  you  marry  Millet,  Faith?" 

"What  an  extraordinary  question!  Why  does  anybody 
marry  anybody?" 

"You've  got  me  there.  It's  what  I  ask  myself  a  hundred 
times  a  day." 

Faith  looked  at  him  with  a  new  interest. 

"You,  I  assume,  have  not  succumbed?" 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,  no.  In  a  manner  of  speaking, 
unfortunately,  yes." 

"Freddy,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  it's  rather  a  complicated  yarn.  During  the  war  in 
Algiers  I  ran  into  a  pretty  little  French  waitress  who  wanted 
to  get  to  this  country  to  marry  her  childhood  sweetheart 
who  was  a  hairdresser  in  Dallas.  The  easiest  way  of  her 
avoiding  months  of  waiting  for  the  quota  seemed  to  be  to 
marry  an  American  officer  and  come  in  with  him." 

"So  you  obliged?" 

"Yes— on  the  understanding  that  she  would  leave  me  flat 
for  the  hairdresser  the  minute  she  reached  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  my  old  man's  will  hit  the  front  pages 


of  all  the  newspapers  the  day  we  landed,  and  there  was  more 
than  a  little  difficulty  in  persuading  madame  that  true  love 
was  likely  to  make  her  happier  than  sticking  like  a  barnacle 
to  me.  However,  she  was  persuaded— I  try  to  tell  myself  at 
a  not-exorbitant  price." 

He  smiled  broadly. 

"So  you're  free  as  air  once  more?" 

"As  free  as  air.  And  it's  all  your  fault." 

"Mine?  Freddy  Goodridge,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"If  you  walk  out  on  a  man,  what  can  you  expect  him  to 
do  but  roam  the  earth  alone?" 

Faith  felt  the  champagne  begin  to  warm  and  tingle. 
When  Freddy  reached  for  her  glass  to  fill  it,  she  acquiesced. 
Her  senses  thrilled  to  the  awareness  of  her  own  power,  as  she 
recoiled  to  take  aim,  and  then  struck  upon  one  focal  point 
of  attack. 

She  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  "Freddy.  Will  you  say 
that  again?  Who  do  you  say  walked  out  on  whom?" 

"Why,  you  on  me,  darling.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I 
landed— when  was  it?— back  in  '38— was  to  find  a  phone 
booth  on  the  dock  and  call  your  number.  A  young  woman 
answered  who  had  never  heard  of  you.  Next  I  called  Sar- 
telle's.  The  girl  at  the  switchboard  said  you'd  left  there  long 
ago  and  she  understood  you  had  since  married.  What  a 
home-coming!" 

"But,  Freddy,  did  you  think  I'd  just  be  sitting,  waiting  by 
the  telephone,  for  a  whole  year?" 

"Well,  I  never  thought  you'd  be  sunk  without  a  trace." 

Faith  put  down  her  glass;  her  hand  was  shaking.  She  sat 
for  a  moment  with  her  head  down,  simply  letting  the  full 
impact  of  what  she  had  heard  carry  to  the  farthest  outposts 
of  apprehension. 

At  last  she  brought  out  quietly,  as  though  talking  to  and 
for  herself  alone.  "So  Clara  was  right,  after  all." 


"What  did  Clara  say?" 

"She  told  me  I  should  have  waited  for  you." 

"But  that  was  primary,  darling,  you  must  have  known 
that." 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  his;  she  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  him.  How  could  she,  how  could  she,  in  any  words 
spoken  across  a  table,  convey  to  him  the  immensity  of  the 
wave  she  felt  immerse  her?  Her  sense  of  life's  irony  was  too 
deep  to  be  shared  even  with  Freddy.  Later,  alone,  she  would 
have  time  to  taste  each  last  drop  of  the  bitter  brine. 

Now  she  reached  for  a  sharp,  light  weapon  to  hold  at  bay 
her  own  heaviness  of  heart.  As  crisp  and  brittle  as  a  Noel 
Coward  heroine  she  said,  "Well,  anyway,  the  point  is  here 
you  are." 

"Let's  say,  instead,  here  we  are." 

Faith  ducked  aside  from  the  manacles  of  his  power  over 
her. 

"But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  autobiography?  Is  it,  for 
instance,  allowable  to  ask  if  you  enjoyed  your  cruise  through 
the  Mediterranean  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  waiting  for 
you  in  a  Sleeping  Beauty  state  of  suspended  animation  over 
here?" 

"I  loved  every  minute  of  it.  Good  God,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  twelve  years  ago.  I  finally  left  Randy  at  Algiers 
and  stayed  on  six  months  doing  water  colors.  All  of  which 
came  in  most  handy  to  my  knowledge  of  the  country  when 
I  arrived  as  a  cloak-and-dagger  hero  in  43." 

Faith  could  see  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  and 
was  quick  to  proffer  support.  "And  just  what  did  you  do  as  a 
cloak-and-dagger  hero  in  '43,  Mr.  Bones?" 

"I  was  dropped  into  Vichy-occupied  territory  two  weeks 
before  our  armies  landed.  I  lived  a  rather  dazzling  life  as  a 
wine  merchant  from  Marseille.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  got  a 
decoration  for  it  later." 


"I  read  about  the  decoration.  I  was  thrilled/'  She  hurried 
quickly  past  the  pitfall  of  her  own  remembered  emotion  and 
out  onto  impersonal  ground.  "Answer  me  truthfully,  Freddy. 
I've  suspected  it  of  a  lot  of  nice  men  before  now,  but  have 
never  directly  challenged  them.  Didn't  you  really  enjoy  the 
war?" 

"But  I  had  a  wonderful  war!  It  gave  me  everything— a 
round  trip  to  Europe,  all  expenses  paid,  beautiful  places, 
wonderful  fellows,  excitement,  intrigue.  No  tiresome  women 
around— sorry,  darling,  present  company  excepted— light 
loves,  lightly  taken  and  lightly  left.  War  is  the  last  romance, 
the  last  adventure,  left  us." 

"Didn't  I  read  somewhere  that  you  were  in  Indo-China 
with  the  army?  How  could  you  have  fitted  that  in,  too?" 

"Oh,  that  was  afterward.  Uncle  Sam  really  saw  to  it  that 
I  got  around.  I  was  part  of  a  commission  sent  out  to  the 
Japanese-occupied  parts  of  Indo-China  that  hadn't  yet  been 
liberated  after  the  surrender.  It  was  a  fascinating  six  months. 
I  saw  a  lot  of  the  jungle  and  got  to  Angkor.  When  I  was  out 
there  I  began  to  play  around  with  color  photography— and 
that's  why  I  got  together  in  Paris  with  Jacques  de  Friez 
and  his  France-Partout  outfit." 

"Freddy,  I'm  completely  confused!  Am  I  supposed  to 
know  about  France-Partout?" 

This  time  it  gave  Faith  a  tingle  of  satisfaction  to  let 
Freddy  suppose  there  had  been  at  least  one  newspaper  re- 
port of  him  that  she  had  not  read.  She  asked,  "When  were 
you  in  Paris?" 

"I  only  got  back  yesterday.  I  need  all  vour  sympathy." 

"You  hate  America  so  much?" 

"My  hatred  is  unbounded,  darling.  And, if  once  you  ever 
got  even  one  whiff  of  Europe  in  that  beautiful  little  nose  of 
yours  you'd  feel  the  same  way.  There's  a  civilization!  They 
know  what  beauty  is  over  there." 
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"Come,  Freddy,"  Faith  was  aware  of  a  rising  protest, 
"you  know  very  well  we  have  our  own  beauty  over  here. 
Just  think,  for  instance,  of  the  autumn  in  your  native 
Goodridge." 

"Yes,  my  love,  but  no  castles!  Aah!"— he  made  the  noise 
in  his  throat  that  in  a  Frenchman  registers  extreme  feeling 
and  that  other  nations  use  preparatory  to  spitting— "how  I 
hate  the  ugliness  and  the  overorganization!  I  don't  mean 
just  organized  labor,  either;  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  as  bad.  It's  the  same  curse  of  mass  produc- 
tion—everything for  the  crowd,  nothing  for  the  individual. 
I  hate  leagues,  clubs,  political  parties.  Give  me  the  artisan! 
Give  me  the  artist!" 

Faith  remembered  Sedlmak's  despairing  face,  and  asked, 
"But  surely  there's  a  terrifying  trampling  underfoot  of  the 
individual  in  Europe.  Isn't  life  awfully  grim  and  sad?" 

"You've  been  listening  to  propaganda.  Why,  I  have 
friends  in  Paris  who  are  alive.  Alive— do  you  hear  me?  Not 
just  these  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx  plastic  dummies  you 
see  around  this  town.  My  friends  have  flesh  and  blood  to 
them— they  are  individual,  eccentric,  funny,  and  talented. 
You  should  know  Jacques  de  Friez.  He's  an  existentialist, 
and  I  think  the  most  engaging  companion  I've  ever  known." 

She  could  feel  the  old  charm  beginning  to  work.  Here  she 
was  back  in  the  Alice-Through-the-Looking-Glass  world 
once  more,  where  all  values  were  a  little  topsy-turvy  and 
every  moment  was  exciting.  She  inhaled  the  hashish  of  his 
words  with  which  he  puffed  dreamlike  clouds  about  her 
head.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  break  down  his  power  over 
her  into  its  component  parts;  there  was,  to  start  with,  pure 
animal  gusto— instantaneously  felt  by  anyone  who  came 
near  him.  Next  was  the  mysterious,  imperious  command  of 
physical  attraction.  As,  long  since,  this  command  had  been 
obeyed,  resolving  itself  in  the  consummation  of  one  nature 
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in  the  other,  she  felt  the  tug  of  the  chain  thus  forged  and 
knew  it  must  bind  her  always.  Listening  once  more  to  the 
talk  that  poured  from  him,  she  remembered  how  she  used 
to  ask  herself  if  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  his  holds  was 
not  that  of  teasing  her  imagination.  In  his  company  she  felt 
it  crackle,  bubble,  and  churn— knocking  over  all  the  stiff 
little  prejudices  and  reticences  that  formed  a  dyke  around 
the  everyday. 

Just  as  she  thought  that  Freddy's  supply  of  anecdotes 
seemed  limitless  he  suddenly  surprised  her  by  coming  to  a 
dead  stop.  He  put  down  his  glass,  leaned  both  his  arms  on 
the  table,  and  said  firmly,  "Remember  this  was  to  be  a  joint 
orgy.  Now  I  want  your  autobiography.  We've  had  enough 
of  mine." 

Faith  could  see  that  with  a  customary  shift  of  mood  he 
was  suddenly  bored  with  talk  of  himself.  She  parried  lamelv, 
"But  there's  nothing  to  tell,  Freddy.  I've  lived  in  New  York 
steadily  since  you  last  saw  me,  and— that's  all." 

"I  know  better.  It's  not  all." 

Faith  turned  her  eyes  from  the  look  in  his  and  reached 
for  her  glass.  The  winding  path  of  the  last  ten  years  seemed 
to  have  zigzagged  in  vain.  She  was  back  just  where  she  had 
started. 


L^kapter    V fi 


vneleen 


"Tell  me." 

His  words  must  have  carried  a  more  imperative  ring  than 
he  had  intended,  falling  into  the  silence  that  Faith  did  not 
break.  He  repeated  them  more  gently  and  smiled  as  he 
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spoke.  "Tell  me,  Faith.  I  really  do  want  to  hear  something 
of  your  life." 

"But  it's  so  uninteresting  after  all  you've  been  telling  me 
—so  deadly  conventional,  Freddy.  It  doesn't  make  very  lively 
telling.  I  have  a  husband  and  a  child.  I  go  to  parties  with  my 
husband  because  it's  important  to  his  business  that  I  should, 
and  I  see  that  Fay's  teeth  are  straightened,  that  she  has 
music  lessons  and  has  nice  little  girls  and  boys  come  to  her 
birthday  parties.  I  order  three  meals  a  day,  and  do  the 
marketing,  and  run  our  apartment  in  town  and  our  house 
in  Mt.  Kisco." 

"You  have  a  house  in  Mt.  Kisco."  Freddy  spoke  deliber- 
ately, lugubriously,  as  though  the  words  were  a  pronounce- 
ment of  an  unearthly  fate.  "My  Faith  in  Mt.  Kisco.  Good 
God.  Where  all  the  men  go  in  to  town  on  the  8:02  and 
return  by  the  5:04  only  because  they're  afraid  to  break  the 
pattern  of  their  own  making.  All  the  youth  gone  out  of 
them— I've  seen  plenty  of  them  at  the  Harvard  Club— they 
look  fifteen  years  older  than  their  age.  And  the  women!— 
predatory,  neurotic,  ambitious,  unsexed— urging  their  chil- 
dren on  to  step  into  the  same  mold."  Suddenly  his  tone 
changed.  "Tell  me,  my  lovely  Faith,  my  lovely  little  Faith, 
with  your  pretty  blue  bonnet  and  your  big  round  eyes,  tell 
me  that  you're  not  one  of  them.  Tell  me  you've  not  for- 
gotten to  warble  your  native  wood-note  wild." 

She  felt  her  hand  shake  and  her  heart  turn  over.  How 
fantastic  that  on  this  day  of  all  days  Freddy,  the  love  of  her 
youth— if  she  were  to  admit  it,  the  love  of  her  life— should 
drop  from  the  heavens  to  give  utterance  to  her  deepest 
unrest!  The  thought  of  the  women  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Club 
with  their  little  busynesses,  Mona  and  her  hard,  artificial 
glitter,  and  her  own  sense  of  being  utterly  on  the  wrong  road 
sharpened  a  hundredfold  through  Eric's  betrayal,  all  rose 
up  to  overwhelm  her.  She  measured  them  against  what 
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Freddy  stood  for,  to  her.  She  was  sure  that  the  promise  of 
twelve  years  ago  had  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  He  had  re- 
belled against  the  very  world  she  had  come  to  despise  and 
had  made  of  his  life  a  dashing,  inspiriting  protest.  There  was 
an  authority  about  him  that  had  not  been  there  in  the 
earlier  time.  She  admitted  that  part  of  it  might  stem  from 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  now  the  master  of  an  enormous 
fortune,  when  before  he  had  merely  had  an  elastic  allowance 
granted  to  a  spoiled  child.  But  she  was  sure  that  he  must 
hold  his  head  a  little  differently  and  meet  his  fellow  man 
with  an  added  assurance  after  his  war  record.  He  had  made 
his  mark  in  that  world  of  men  where  positive  physical  action 
speaks  far  louder  than  the  most  honey-tipped  words.  There 
seemed,  in  fact,  a  wide  sweep  about  his  style  as  about  his 
judgments  of  the  accepted  standards  around  them  that 
made  Eric's  narrow  pursuit  of  a  business  career  seem 
pinched  and  arid. 

Faith's  intense,  suppressed  resolve  to  snap  her  fetters 
stirred  into  spontaneous  expression.  "It  is  rather  strange, 
actually,  that  you  should  talk  this  way,  Freddy.  Only  today, 
certain  feelings  I  have  had  about  my  life  have  become 
rather,"  she  groped  for  a  word,  "rather  more  defined.  I 
spent  an  hour  this  morning  with  Clara,  who  was  passing 
through  the  city,  and  she  helped  to  straighten  me  out.  All 
my  old  friends  seem  unanimous  that  New  York  is  destroy- 
ing me  in  some  sinister  way."  She  tried  a  rather  unsuccess- 
ful little  laugh.  "But  Fve  decided  to  get  away  from  it  at 
least  for  the  summer.  I  mean  really  away.  Fm  going  back  to 
Freetown." 

"Earl  of  Normal  will  fix  you  up?  Is  that  the  idea?" 

"Well,  I  thought  a  taste  of  a  simpler  sort  of  life  might 
be  rather  refreshing." 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,  my  little  dreamer,  that  it  is  you 
who  are  being  simple?  Fm  willing  to  bet  you'd  find  the 
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people  in  Freetown  deadlier,  if  possible,  than  your  friends  in 
New  York." 

The  champagne  was  tingling  deliciously  through  her.  She 
felt  suddenly  lighthearted  and  didn't  mind  that  she  would 
soon  be  feeling  lightheaded  as  well. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that!"  She  laughed.  "Well, 
then,  what  do  you  suggest?  I'm  feeling  foot-loose  and  fancy- 
free  and  I'm  determined  to  go  away  somewhere." 

"Have  you  thought  of  Paris?" 

"You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I've  thought  of  the  moon. 
Why  should  I  think  of  Paris?" 

"I  can  think  of  one  good  reason."  He  caught  her  eyes 
now  and  held  them  with  a  long,  direct  look.  "I'm  going  to 
be  there." 

"And  what  will  you  be  doing  in  Paris?"  The  gaiety  was 
still  in  her  eyes  and  voice. 

"I'm  spending  six  weeks  there  before  I  start  out  with 
Jacques  and  the  boys  for  Somaliland  to  do  a  documentary. 
I  promised  my  friend  Ben  Enstein— he's  a  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer who's  bought  into  Jacques'  outfit— to  help  him  make 
some  additions  to  his  collection  of  modern  French  paint- 
ings. He's  got  himself  and  half  of  Hollywood  fooled  into 
believing  that  he  knows  the  difference  between  a  Dufy  and 
a  Rouault.  He's  a  hell  of  a  swell  guy,  and  might  buy  an 
original  story  I  have  in  mind,  so— the  point  is  I'm  going  to 
be  in  Paris.  How  about  it?" 

All  she  could  do  was  murmur  vaguely,  "Freddy,  really " 

"Really  what?  It's  a  wonderful  idea!"  Now  he  flung  him- 
self astride  his  own  inspiration.  Starting  at  a  gentle  trot,  he 
gave  it  its  head,  and  with  a  steady  quickening  pace  let  it 
gallop  away  with  him.  A  few  hoofbeats,  and  Faith  was  with 
him  in  the  saddle. 

"Look  here,  if  you  were  planning  to  leave  New  York  any- 
way, why  not  get  away  into  a  really  different  world,  instead 
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of  a  pallid  imitation  of  this  one?  Take  a  plane,  take  a  boat 
if  you'd  rather,  turn  up  when  I'm  over  there,  too.  It's  such 
a  waste  that  a  sensitive,  wonderful  girl  like  you  should  never 
have  been  to  Europe!  For  me  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be 
with  you  when  you  have  your  first  taste.  I  don't  think  you'd 
find  me  such  a  bad  guide,  Faith." 

He  could  see  now  he  had  touched  her  on  a  sensitive 
chord.  It  was  true  that  all  her  life  Faith  had  longed  to  put 
her  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  By  the  time  she  was  free  of 
family  responsibilities  and  financial  worries  the  war  made  it 
impossible.  And  here  was  offered  the  most  exhilarating 
invitation!  Two  round  pink  spots  appeared  on  her  cheeks 
and  grew  pinker  and  rounder.  Paris!  Europe!  and  with 
Freddy.  Oh,  this  was  temptation  indeed.  Her  mind  twisted 
quickly  this  way  and  that,  to  see  how  it  might  be  arranged. 
It  would,  actually,  be  entirely  feasible:  she  would  dip  into 
the  small  amount  of  principal  left  her  by  her  mother— cer- 
tainly, under  the  circumstances,  Eric  could  not  advance  the 
slightest  objection  if  she  told  him  she  felt  like  a  change,  a 
trip  by  herself.  Fay  would  be  tucked  away  at  Far  Echo,  so 
she  would  be  evading  no  responsibilities  there.  What  heaven! 
No  more  Miss  Thompsons  and  their  pseudo-psychologi- 
cal patter,  no  more  women's  clubs,  no  more  Mona  and  her 
particular  brand  of  American  female  materialism. 

Freddy  was  looking  at  her  with  blazing  intensity,  as 
though  to  ferret  out  of  her  mind  the  thoughts  that  were 
chasing  one  another  round  and  round. 

"Well,  how  about  it?"  he  brought  out  at  last.  "Tell  me 
you're  not  lost  entirely." 

"It  depends  on  what  you  call  lost.'  " 

"One  thing  only,  of  course.  Lost  to  the  possibility  of 
love." 

"Were  we  speaking  of  love?"  Her  voice  quavered  invol- 
untarily. The  gaiety  she  had  clung  to  was  falling  from  her. 
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Like  a  slippery  scarf  she  clutched  for  it,  not  wishing  to  be 
revealed  in  the  nakedness  of  her  deep  feeling. 

"With  you,  my  darling,  it's  the  only  thing  I  can  speak  of," 
he  said. 

Her  mouth  was  dry;  she  knew  if  she  had  to  get  up  sud- 
denly her  knees  would  wobble  under  her.  After  twelve 
parched  years  here  she  was,  with  the  soft,  moist  grass  of  the 
never-forgotten  oasis  beneath  her  feet.  She  longed  only  to 
hear  him  speak  again  the  words  he  had  just  spoken,  so  that 
she  might  tell  herself  that  the  long  dream  was  over,  that  she 
was  awake  at  last. 

He  leaned  across  the  table  and  took  her  hand.  "What  are 
we  wasting  our  time  for,  darling,  when  Paris  is  waiting  there 
for  us  both?  Forget  you're  a  solid  bulwark  of  the  American 
Federated  Women's  Clubs,  or  whatever  they  are,  whatever 
you  are.  Forget  it." 

His  voice  had  dropped.  The  faintness  of  her  own  in 
answering  him  betrayed  her  awareness  of  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  evade  the  reality  that  confronted  them. 
"How?"  she  asked. 

"You  know  damn  well  how.  By  letting  me  love  you  as  I 
loved  you  long  ago— as  I'm  willing  to  bet  you  haven't  been 
loved  in  ten  years— and  by  loving  me  in  return  as  I  feel  all 
through  me  that  you  still  can.  Look  at  me,  and  dare  to  tell 
me  you  don't  feel  just  the  way  you  always  have.  You  know 
I  feel  what  I  have  always  felt  for  you— only  more  so.  You 
have  never  been  so  desirable  to  me  as  at  this  moment." 

Her  shyness  and  fear  were  gone.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
her  lips  half  open.  Expectancy  and  joy  streamed  from  her 
like  light. 

Freddy,  sensing  the  response  she  could  not  disguise, 
dug  his  spurs  in  and  pressed  further.  "Think  what  you 
would  be  giving  me,  darling!  God  knows  how  long  I'll  be  at 
the  corners  of  the  earth,  and  a  fellow  gets  awfully  blue  on 


these  long  treks  with  just  a  bunch  of  other  men.  If  I  could 
have  you  in  Paris  to  look  back  on,  it  would  feed  my  inner 
man  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Faith  did  not  utter  the  words,  Why  should  you  have  to 
look  back,  why  couldn't  it  go  on?  There  was  no  hint  of 
reproach  or  irony  in  her  voice  as  she  said  quietly,  almost 
ruminatively,  "Actually,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  get 
away  for  more  than  six  weeks " 

"But  that's  what's  so  perfect!"  he  interrupted  her  delight- 
edly. "Who  wants  to  plan  every  move  of  his  life  for  months 
and  months  ahead?  Live  in  the  moment,  my  love!" 

A  sharp,  involuntary  gasp  escaped  her.  She  had  seen  the 
pitfall.  In  a  flash  of  insight  it  was  revealed  for  her  that  one 
step  forward  would  spell  her  own  destruction. 

Very  coolly  she  said,  "All  the  same,  Freddy,  I'm  afraid  it 
wouldn't  be  much  good." 

"But  it  is  good,  darling!  It's  the  one  kind  of  goodness 
I  believe  in,  anyway— the  goodness  of  happiness,  happiness 
that  comes  from  two  people  who  have  everything  to  give 
each  other,  admitting  it,  and  giving  it." 

"I  know,  Freddy,  but  still  there  are  other  things." 

"Bah!  I  suppose  you  mean  your  husband."  Though  he 
nearly  sneered  the  last  word,  Freddy,  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  sat  down,  did  not  look  in  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  drew  back  from  the  table  and  crossed  his  legs. 
There  was  a  petulant  look  on  his  face  like  that  of  a  cheated 
child.  For  the  first  time  in  her  relation  with  him,  Faith  felt 
herself  to  have  the  whip  hand.  If  for  no  more  complex  rea- 
son than  that  he  was  not  sure  of  her,  that  he  felt  the  pull  of 
the  invisible  cables  on  the  part  of  her  life  unknown  to  him, 
shared  with  another  man,  he  was  teased  as  he  had  never 
been  in  the  days  when  he  had  been  sure  of  her.  Si  jeunesse 
savaitJ  If  only  she  might  have  tapped  that  secret  reservoir  of 
power  long  ago! 


"Now  I  suppose  I'm  going  to  hear  you  extol  all  the  virtues 
of  the  successful  American  businessman  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  American  home.  What  does  a  husband  know  of 
romance?" 

"I  think  my  husband  knows  a  great  deal  about  it."  The 
moment  she  had  spoken  Faith  realized  she  had  said  more 
than  she  meant.  A  half-hour  before,  the  temptation  to  spill 
over  onto  Freddy  her  own  hard-luck  story  of  betrayal  had 
been  so  strong  she  would  have  said  she  was  bound  to  tell  it 
before  she  left  him.  Now  she  saw  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  reconstruct  the  outlines  of  her  situation  for  Freddy— 
not  because  he  would  lack  understanding  of  her  unhap- 
piness,  but  because  he  was  quite  incapable  of  apprehending 
a  character  like  Eric's. 

She  moved  in  her  chair  preparatory  to  getting  up,  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  as  steady  as  she  could  make  it.  "Freddy, 
this  is  getting  us  nowhere.  There's  nothing  to  say.  Your 
suggestion— it's  just  not  for  me,  that's  all." 

"Then  you've  changed.  It  used  to  be  for  you."  His  eyes 
blazed  for  a  moment,  and  his  voice  rang,  "You've  sold  out 
on  life!  You've  sold  out  on  love!" 

Having  pushed  out  and  away  from  the  periphery  of  his 
magnetic  pull,  Faith  could  look  at  him  with  a  detachment 
that  surprised  herself.  There  he  was,  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  not  only  at  her,  but  at  everyone  they  had  mentioned. 
He  despised  everybody  in  New  York,  but  he  looked  down  on 
Freetown  quite  as  much— and  had  he  himself  ever  put  down 
roots  anywhere?  He  sneered  at  a  man  who  worked  at  his 
business,  and  had  himself  never  stuck  to  any  one  occupation. 
He  prattled  of  romance  and  love,  and  could  make  a  mockery 
of  marriage  by  his  cynical  arrangement  with  a  French  wait- 
ress. He  talked  of  feeding  his  inner  man  by  the  memory  of 
a  happy  six  weeks,  and  never  for  one  instant  envisaged  what 
suffering  he  might  be  heaping  onto  a  heart  he  had  already 
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broken  once.  There  he  was— Solo  Goodridge.  Alone  against 
the  human  race.  Which  was  wrong,  it  or  he? 

She  longed  now  only  to  leave  him  as  quickly  and  quietly 
as  she  could.  She  stood  up  to  go.  He  didn't  get  up  from  his 
chair.  In  an  easy,  assured  voice  he  said,  "You're  making  a 
terrible  mistake,  darling.  But  I  won't  urge  you.  Just  sit  down 
and  have  another  glass  of  champagne.  There's  lots  of  things 
still  to  talk  about."  He  smiled  up  at  her  now,  his  assurance 
recovered.  "I  don't  think,  for  instance,  you  were  half  im- 
pressed enough  at  the  coincidence  of  our  meeting.  Don't 
you  think  perhaps  that  the  fates  intended  something  should 
come  of  it?" 

"This  has  been  an  amazing  day  for  me  in  every  way. 
Meeting  you  somehow  merely  seems  to  fit  in  with  all  the 
rest."  She  spoke  almost  impatiently,  eager  only  to  be  gone. 

Still  he  held  her  by  the  easy  smoothness  of  his  voice.  Now 
his  smile  broadened.  He  was  teasing  her  and  enjoying  it. 
"Faith,  my  love,  do  you  honestly  believe  that  I  just  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Cartier's  this  afternoon?" 

She  felt  the  hot  blood  mount  through  her  neck  to  her 
face.  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  continued  to  smile. 
"Freddy!  What  do  you  mean?  Nobody  in  the  world  could 
have  told  you." 

"You  have  an  awfully  loyal  pal  in  good  old  Clara,  darling." 

"She  couldn't!" 

"But  she  did."  He  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  triumph. 

All  that  she  had  told  Clara  in  their  talk  came  tumbling 
back  into  her  mind.  Good  heavens,  surely  she  couldn't  have 
told  about  Eric  and  his  son!  Faith  held  onto  the  emotions 
that  were  carrying  her  away. 

"What  did  Clara  say  to  you,  Freddy?" 

"I  must  say  it  was  damned  hard  to  hear  her  at  all.  She  was 
puffing  like  a  steam  engine,  and  said  she  only  had  a  minute 
and  was  calling  from  a  booth.  She  just  said,  'Faith  will  be  at 
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Carrier's  between  two  and  three  this  afternoon.  You're  a 
fool  if  you  lose  her  a  second  time.'  And  hung  up." 

The  sense  of  relief  was  so  strong  that  Faith  could  for  a 
moment  almost  enjoy  with  Freddy  the  spectacle  of  her  own 
naivete. 

"Well,  I  can't  get  over  it!  It  just  never,  never  occurred  to 
me  that  she  could  think  of  doing  such  a  thing." 

"On  the  strength  of  it,  sit  down,  and  let's  talk  things  over 
some  more.  Clara's  always  been  a  good  friend  of  yours.  She 
must  have  thought  I  could  do  something  for  you." 

"She  doesn't  know  anything  about  it  at  all!  And  now, 
Freddy,  I  must  go." 

Reluctantly  he  pushed  his  chair  back  and  got  up. 

"Please  don't  come  with  me.  You  stay  and  pay  the  check. 
I'd  rather— I  hate  good-bys.  I'll  just  pop  into  a  taxi  outside." 

Freddy,  who  had  chosen  to  evade  emotion  all  his  life, 
clung  now  to  his  cloak  of  ease  and  nonchalance.  "I  hate 
good-bys,  too.  This  isn't  one.  I  know  it.  I'm  sure  you're  go- 
ing to  call  me." 

She  returned  his  look  full  in  the  eyes.  "I  know  I'm  not." 

Neither  was  sure  of  what  the  other  was  feeling.  He  asked 
himself,  Will  she  call?  She  asked  herself,  If  I  should  call 
would  I  find  him  already  gone? 

He  said  once  more,  "You'll  call,  all  right.  Remember  I'm 
expecting  it." 

They  stood  with  the  table  between  them.  They  did  not 
shake  hands  or  move  toward  each  other.  The  look  they  ex- 
changed was  long.  By  its  means  the  power,  as  on  a  swaying 
bridge,  crossed  over  from  his  side  to  hers. 

"Think  what  you  want  to,  Freddy.  Good-by." 
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Crouched  on  the  springless  seat  of  a  dirty  taxi,  with  her  face 
in  her  hands,  Faith  let  her  tears  flow  unchecked.  The 
strength  that  had  given  her  the  power  to  shove  off  and  away 
from  Freddy  left  her  completely.  She  gave  herself  up  with- 
out struggle  to  abject  unhappiness.  How  couJd  Clara  have 
done  such  a  thing?  Faith's  misery  was  far  deeper  than  it  had 
been  a  few  hours  before.  Then,  for  all  the  heartbreak  of  the 
day  and  uncertainty  of  the  future,  she  had  at  least  tucked 
away  inside  herself  an  unmarred  image  before  which  she 
could  burn  her  secret  incense.  Now  her  idol  was  destroyed, 
its  enchantment  gone  forever. 

What  a  dangerous  thing  it  was,  she  thought,  to  ask  the 
advice  of  even  one's  dearest  friends.  As  a  critic  often  reads 
into  a  work  of  art  his  own  frustrations  or  fulfillments,  so 
friends  are  apt  to  give  a  purely  subjective  response  to  one's 
problems,  pathetically  unable  to  reach  any  pinnacle  of  de- 
tachment for  their  judgments.  Faith  saw  now  that  in  a  given 
dilemma  it  all  depended  on  whether  one's  adviser  was  kindly 
or  malicious.  Another  confidante  than  Clara,  having  missed 
out  on  gaining  a  precious  goal  of  her  own  in  life,  might 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  see  that  no  one  else  was  going  to 
achieve  it,  and  derive  satisfaction  from  seeing  her  own  mis- 
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ery  duplicated  in  another's  life.  Clara,  all  warmth  and  good- 
ness, having  failed  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  romantic  love, 
merely  wanted  to  help  Faith  to  what  she  herself  had  missed. 
But  how  utterly  mistaken  her  kindness  had  been!  And  yet 
Faith  recognized,  with  mortification,  how  airily  she  herself 
had  handed  down  the  decision  that  Clara  should  exclude  ro- 
mance from  her  life.  Could  she  too  have  been  wrong?  The 
picture  of  an  unchanged  and  unchanging  Clara  clearly  satis- 
fied a  hunger  of  Faith's  for  her  own  lost  illusions.  She  turned 
promptly  away  now  from  confronting  the  unpleasant  fea- 
tures of  her  responsibility,  preferring  to  gloss  them  over,  say- 
ing that  Clara  would  probably  have  decided  the  same  thing 
if  left  to  herself. 

Once  more  the  irony  of  Clara's  words,  ''you  should  have 
waited,"  swept  over  her.  Oh,  Clara,  you  were  wrong,  wrong! 
And  how  cruelly  she  had  had  to  learn  the  bitter  truth. 
Freddy  himself  by  his  airy  words,  "That  was  primary,"  had 
only  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  self-portrait.  All  he  had 
meant  was,  "You  should  have  waited  until  it  suited  me  to 
come  back  to  you.  When  it  suited  me  to  do  so  we'd  have 
had  some  more  lovely  times  together,  and  then  I  should 
have  pushed  off  and  left  you  all  over  again."  Faith  saw  now 
that  the  suggestion  of  Paris  had  been  so  exhilarating  that  she 
had  not  stopped  to  envisage  each  step  of  her  own  future. 
She  had  merely  lain  back  on  the  sense  that  Freddy  was  in 
her  life  again  and  urging  her  to  be  part  of  his.  She  had 
quietly  assumed  that  when  he  learned  she  had  been  betrayed 
in  her  marriage,  any  barrier  that  divided  them  would  melt 
away  and  nothing  need  ever  separate  them  again.  He  had, 
however,  revealed  with  perfect  lightheadedness  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  making  any  lasting  commitments.  French 
Somaliland  would  be  more  entertaining.  The  fresh  pain  he 
might  cause  her  glanced  off  him.  The  truth  was  that  he  was 
an  utterly  selfish  man.  The  pang  it  cost  her  to  admit  this 
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truth  only  served  to  open  afresh  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted 
long  ago. 

Even  now,  looking  back  to  that  spring  when  she  had 
been  all  alone  in  New  York  after  Clara's  wedding,  Faith 
could  recapture  that  most  desolate  taste  in  all  the  world, 
loneliness  in  a  big  city.  Dining  by  herself  each  evening  dur- 
ing that  unhappy  time  presented  its  own  ghastly  poignancy. 
Any  woman  alone  in  the  evening  in  New  York  carries  her 
loneliness,  her  unwantedness,  about  with  her  like  a  great 
ungainly  parcel,  with  nowhere  to  put  it  down,  nowhere  to 
conceal  it.  Faith  even  today  gagged  at  the  sight  of  a  certain 
kind  of  paper  cup  supported  in  a  metal  container,  remem- 
bering a  near-by  Health  Food  Bar  where  she  had  tried  to 
dine  several  times  during  that  summer.  Almost  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado  she  had  joined  the  sickly-looking  clientele  gulping 
nauseous  green  drinks  and  munching  dressingless  salads  of 
raw  carrots  or  cabbage.  She  had  tried  to  amuse  herself  by 
taking  away  with  her  several  brochures  from  a  fresh  pile 
always  to  be  found  in  a  basket  on  the  desk  by  the  front  door, 
near  the  cash  register.  They  advertised  lectures  in  out-of-the- 
way  halls  by  bearded,  beturbaned  swamis  preaching  a  new 
religion;  or  they  offered  courses  by  a  brisk  businessman, 
wearing  a  toupee  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  on  how  to 
streamline  your  personality;  they  enticed  you  to  join  eve- 
ning groups  in  swimming  or  Russian;  and  there  were  cards 
from  an  upstate  bee  fancier,  promising  to  deliver  by  hand 
clover-fresh  honey  once  a  week.  There  was  usually  a  wait  at 
this  desk  because  of  a  long-drawn-out  process  of  exchanging 
used  containers  for  ones  freshly  filled  with  yogurt.  There 
was  a  great  rummaging  about  in  a  basket  filled  with  cello- 
phane-wrapped packages  of  substitute  starch  and  substitute 
meat.  One  even  showed  on  the  outside  an  enticing  drawing 
of  what  looked  like  a  large  roast  turkey,  made  entirely  out  of 
substitute  poultry  powder.  But  amusement  not  shared  does 
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not  sustain  for  long,  and  Faith  ended  up  far  more  depressed 
than  entertained  by  the  substitute  life  which  the  clients  had 
come  to  accept  as  the  real  thing. 

She  did  not  find  the  ''tea  shoppe"  dining  rooms  much 
more  to  her  liking.  They  were  lighted  by  colored,  hand- 
dipped  candles  and  decorated  by  a  few  copper  pots  and  pans 
hanging  among  rather  dusty  gourds  from  the  low-beamed 
ceilings.  The  lace  doilies  were  made  of  paper,  and  the  col- 
ored waitresses  were  dressed  in  Priscilla  Alden  costume. 
There  was  about  the  food  served  in  these  places  a  permeat- 
ing atmosphere  that  it  was  all  the  kind  that  mother  used  to 
make— amateurish  and  monotonous,  slightly  cold  if  it  was 
supposed  to  be  hot,  and  slightly  hot  if  it  was  supposed  to 
be  cold.  Faith  would  not  have  minded  a  drugstore  meal  ex- 
cept for  the  push  of  sweating  people  around  the  counter, 
thirsty  for  a  taste  of  coco-cola  or  a  sundae.  Feeling  their  im- 
patience she  found  it  impossible,  if  she  were  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  perch  on  top  of  a  high  stool,  not  to  gulp  down 
her  sandwich  too  fast,  with  no  pleasure.  She  found  herself, 
on  the  whole,  rather  pleasantly  assuaged  by  the  sense  of 
anonymity  which  enveloped  her  at  a  cafeteria  across  the 
street.  There  was  a  bland  impersonality  about  the  smooth- 
running  machinery  of  the  place  which  she  found  soothing. 
Sometimes  she  shared  her  table  with  a  dirty,  unshaven  man 
who  kept  his  hat  on  and  his  spoon  in  his  coffee  cup  while  he 
covered  himself  and  the  adjacent  territory  with  crumbs  from 
a  doughnut  or  cheesecake.  Occasionally  rather  attractive- 
looking  people  of  both  sexes  came  in,  giving  the  impression 
that  they  were  dining  there  not  because  they  had  to,  or  be- 
cause it  was  cheap,  but  because  as  experienced  gourmets 
they  found  the  food  to  their  liking.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  crowd  was  nondescript.  They  ate  automatically 
and  abstractedly.  They  did  not  seem  piquantly  forlorn;  nor 
did  they  force  a  gaiety  they  did  not  feel,  and  they  were  not 
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in  a  restless  hurry.  None  of  them  ever  looked  at  Faith  with 
any  interest,  and  she  came  to  accept  them  as  a  sort  of  im- 
personal background  to  her  own  thoughts  or  to  her  reading 
of  the  evening  paper.  She  soon  gave  up  teasing  her  emotions 
and  tiring  her  imagination  with  wondering  what  went  on 
behind  each  set  of  features. 

There  had  been  times  later,  during  the  years  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Eric,  when  they  spent  a  summer  evening  in  the  city 
together  and  went  to  a  theater  or  concert.  Faith,  seeing  a 
woman  alone  at  any  such  entertainment,  found  herself  turn- 
ing abruptly  away,  dreading  to  see  one  more  version  of  her 
own  past  misery  written  over  again  on  other  features.  There 
were  many  evenings  after  a  solitary  dinner  that  she  had 
sought  respite  from  the  heat  in  an  air-cooled  movie  theater. 
Only  once  had  she  attempted,  alone,  an  evening  concert  in 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium.  The  trip  seemed  interminable,  and 
everywhere  she  looked— in  the  shadows  on  the  top  of  the 
bus,  in  the  shadows  of  the  stadium  itself— she  saw  couples, 
arms  entwined,  so  absorbed  in  themselves  that  her  own  iso- 
lation and  the  longing  for  Freddy  became  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  had  got  off  the  bus  ten  blocks  sooner  than 
she  should  and  walked  home.  This  was  the  night  that,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  five  flights  of  stairs,  she  heard  her  telephone 
faintly  ringing  at  the  top  of  the  house.  It  was  midnight.  She 
asked  herself,  in  a  wild  leap  of  imagination,  who  could  be 

ringing  her  at  this  time  of  night— who,  except She 

hurled  herself,  gasping,  panting,  up  the  stairs.  Already  tired 
from  the  long  walk,  she  felt  as  though  her  heart  would  burst. 
Over  and  over  she  half  whispered,  half  gasped,  "Dear  God, 
don't  let  it  stop  ringing!  Don't  let  it  stop!"  She  wrenched 
open  her  door,  not  even  waiting  to  slam  it  behind  her,  and 
grabbed  for  the  telephone.  A  man's  voice  said,  "Alice?" 
Grave  Alice  and  Laughing  Allegra  flashed  into  Faith's  mind, 
"Alice  who?"  she  asked  faintly.  "Aw,  you  ain't  Alice!"  And 
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she  heard  the  telephone  slammed  angrily  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Her  misery  and  exhaustion  were  too  com- 
plete for  tears.  She  flung  herself  face  down  on  the  sofa  and 
lay  there  savoring  in  conscious  masochism  every  note  in  the 
scale  of  pain  that  swept  her  up  and  down. 

After  that  came  the  phase  during  which  she  kept  thinking 
she  recognized  Freddy  everywhere— a  man  slumped  over  in 
a  taxicab,  with  his  face  half  turned;  a  retreating  back  across 
a  street  a  block  away;  a  silhouette  seen  in  half-light  through 
a  restaurant  window.  Over  and  over  again  her  spirits  gushed 
up  in  a  wild  leap,  each  time  to  be  dashed  in  a  cataract  of 
disappointment  against  the  hard  rocks  of  actuality.  Where 
she  might  have  hoped  to  find  in  her  work  a  certain  allevia- 
tion from  this  grinding  ache,  the  associations  of  the  office 
only  served  to  drive  home  more  painfully  all  she  had  lost. 
"This  place  seems  like  a  tomb  since  Freddy  Goodridge 
left,"  she  heard  once  a  day.  There  were  constant  reminders 
—a  drawing  of  Peter  the  Cheetah  in  one  of  the  cubicles, 
Mr.  Sartelle's  voice  ringing  out  through  an  open  transom, 
wishing  there  were  anyone  who  could  speak  French  like 
Goodridge,  anecdotes  exchanged,  each  contributing  to  the 
Goodridge  legend. 

Well,  today  the  Goodridge  legend  had  blown  up  in  her 
face.  Faith  was  forced  to  admit  that  through  a  nature  that 
had  so  many  gifts  ran  a  flaw.  Just  as  the  slight  defect  in  one 
eye  prevented  Freddy  from  being  a  perfect  physical  speci- 
men, so  there  was  in  his  moral  fiber  something  slightly 
out  of  focus.  It  was  all  the  more  heartbreaking  because  he 
was  so  nearly  all  she  had  believed  him  to  be.  In  the  instant 
she  had  uncovered  the  features  of  the  presence  that  had 
been  there  all  along,  her  tears  froze  at  their  source.  Her 
paroxysm  was  over,  and  she  sat  numb;  it  was  as  though 
someone  had  frightened  her  out  of  the  hiccups  by  saying 
"Boo."  For  she  took  in  at  last  the  fullness  of  her  own 
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tragedy:  Freddy  was,  fundamentally,  exactly  what  he  had 
always  been. 

His  talk  of  "life"  and  "living"  was  the  babbling  of  an 
adolescent  refusing  to  grow  up.  He  belonged  to  that  dreary 
brotherhood  which,  in  offering  a  woman  the  shoddiest  kind 
of  relationship,  charges  her  with  being  "afraid  of  life"  when 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  woman  prefers  not  to  choose  the 
particular  tawdriness  inherent  in  the  avenue  of  escape 
offered.  She  had  liked,  years  ago,  to  see  Freddy's  impudence 
as  a  sort  of  Shavian  iconoclasm,  or  to  dramatize  him  as  a 
Saint  Francis—debonair,  in  the  world  but  not  of  it.  She  saw 
now  that  he  fell  far  short  of  either  pattern  through  his  com- 
plete lack  of  self-discipline.  Without  it,  both  denuncia- 
tions and  evasions  had  no  more  importance  than  a  puff  of 
cotton  wool.  In  fact,  importance  was  the  very  quality  he 
lacked.  He  was  not  worth  the  love  she  had  given  him. 

Again  Franc  Sedlmak's  face  flashed  before  her,  with  its 
tragedy  of  a  man  bereft  of  the  gods  he  had  served.  In  one 
day  she  had  lost  two  idols— Eric  first,  and  then  Freddy.  She 
felt  she  must  keep  off,  at  arm's  length,  the  internal  tidying- 
up  process  which  lay  ahead;  jolting  along  in  a  dirty  taxicab 
was  hardly  the  fitting  background  for  pushing  out  of  sight 
the  pieces  smashed  by  the  cyclone  that  had  just  roared  over 
her  own  high  altar. 

She  pulled  the  powder  compact  out  of  her  purse  and 
peered  into  the  small  mirror.  A  groan  corroborated  her 
worst  fears.  Deliberately,  almost  with  relish,  she  went  about 
the  assignment  before  her:  pat,  pat,  pat,  along  the  edge  and 
tip  of  her  nose,  around  her  mouth,  along  her  chin.  A  final 
pouf !  onto  her  closed  eyelids.  She  opened  them.  There.  She 
looked  better.  She  even  felt  better. 

Now  she  had  a  few  moments  in  which  to  realize  how  ap- 
palling it  was  to  have  kept  Mrs.  Millet  waiting  for  her  more 
than  an  hour.  How  difficult  to  approach  the  dying  woman 


and  attempt  to  conceal  the  smoldering  fires  that  she  felt 
must  fairly  puff  from  her,  like  Fafnir's!  Never,  in  ten  years 
of  marriage,  had  Faith  kept  her  mother-in-law  waiting  for 
as  much  as  ten  minutes.  A  woman  with  a  completely 
empty  life  and  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  Mrs.  Millet  had 
made  a  fetish  of  punctuality.  Eric  had  inherited  that  trait 
from  her,  along  with  other  observances  of  meticulousness. 
In  him,  somehow,  it  was  not  irritating  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  only  part  of  the  self-discipline  that  kept  his  full  life  in 
ordered  compartments  and  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  in 
a  day.  Freddy  would  undoubtedly  sneer  at  a  life  so  methodi- 
cally conducted,  but  Freddy's  sneerings  seemed  not  to  mat- 
ter any  more.  It  was  Eric,  Eric  growing  larger  and  larger, 
who  loomed  before  her. 

The  day  was  running  out.  The  further  she  moved  from 
the  morning  the  further  was  she  from  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion it  had  posed  for  her.  She  sighed  deeply,  already  antici- 
pating how  little  help  she  might  expect  in  her  quandary 
from  Mrs.  Millet. 


K^hapter    ^Jwentu-\Jn 


■jp 


Thinking  back  to  the  first  time  Eric  had  introduced  her  to 
his  mother,  Faith  wondered  afresh  why,  in  ten  years,  she 
had  failed  to  come  any  closer  to  the  sad,  withdrawn  woman 
than  she  had  on  that  afternoon  long  ago.  The  mere  fact  of 
Eric's  asking  her  to  come  to  tea  in  his  mother's  apartment 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  had  marked  the  first  shoot  from  the 
seed  of  personal  sympathy  between  them,  apart  from  work. 
Certainly  their  first  interview  had  not  heralded  any  pos- 


sible  personal  relation  between  them.  Faith  had  been  ush- 
ered into  Eric's  office,  in  the  fall  of  1937,  ner  ^ace  se^  ^e" 
terminedly  with  the  purpose  of  landing  a  job.  She  had  made 
the  firm  resolve,  at  the  end  of  the  long,  lonely  summer  with- 
out Freddy,  to  leave  the  Sartelle  bureau  and  break  the 
thread  of  association  that  made  it  impossible  for  her  not  to 
miss  him  every  hour. 

She  spoke  quietly  and  to  the  point,  telling  the  impersonal 
but  politely  attentive  young  executive  why  she  thought  she 
might  be  of  use  to  his  firm.  Noticing  the  McMein  drawing 
of  Cherry  Slate  on  the  wall,  Faith  naturally  referred  to  the 
piece  of  promotion  she  had  done  for  her  on  behalf  of  the 
Sartelle  bureau. 

Eric  picked  her  up  at  once.  "I  remember  your  work  very 
well.  We  liked  it  in  this  office  very  much."  He  spoke  with 
a  forced  impersonality.  "Since  Miss  Slate  has  returned  to 
Europe,  unfortunately  there's  no  one  on  our  list  who  has  her 
sort  of  colorful  personality.  You'd  have  harder  material  to 
work  with."  He  handed  over  a  pamphlet  from  the  stack  be- 
fore him  on  his  desk.  "Run  your  eye  over  this  list  of  our 
artists  for  next  season,  and  see  how  they  strike  you." 

Faith  looked  at  the  list.  "Yes,  there's  certainly  no  one 
who  can  touch  Miss  Slate.  But  you  have  names  that  can 
be  built.  You  have  Gaspari.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see 
different  publicity  for  him  than  what  he's  been  getting  re- 
cently. I  don't  know  who  allowed  that  story  to  get  out  about 
his  refusing  to  sing  at  Robin  Hood  Dell  unless  he  was  on 
the  broadcast  half  of  the  program.  Surely  that  could  have 
been  handled  differently." 

"Not  only  could  have,  but  should  have." 

They  talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  Eric  pushed 
back  his  swivel  chair  and  stood  up.  "Miss  Howland,  if  you'd 
like  to  work  for  CAC  we'd  like  to  have  you.  We  can  start 
you  at  forty  dollars  a  week.  At  first  I'd  want  you  to  work 
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under  my  own  personal  supervision,  as  there  are  various 
changes  I'd  like  to  see  made  in  the  department,  and  I'd  like 
to  get  your  slant,  coming  fresh  to  the  job,  on  improvements 
that  might  be  made.  When  would  you  be  able  to  report  for 
work?" 

Faith  stood  up.  "I'm  sure  Mr.  Sartelle  won't  make  any 
difficulty  for  me.  I  could  start  a  week  from  Monday." 

"Very  well,  then.  It's  a  bargain."  As  she  started  to  turn 
from  him  to  the  door,  Eric  stopped  her.  "Oh,  one  thing, 
Miss  Howland."  He  cleared  his  throat  harshly.  "I  hope  you 
aren't  planning  to  be  married  in  the  near  future.  The  reason 
this  job  is  available  is  because  the  young  woman  who  had  it 
before  is  to  be  married.  It's  very  upsetting  to  an  office  rou- 
tine to  get  a  girl  all  broken  into  a  job  only  to  have  her  walk 
out  on  it." 

"Oh,  no!  I  can  promise  you  there's  no  question  of  that  for 
me.  None  at  all."  Faith  spoke  with  more  fervor  than  she  had 
intended.  Eric  was  clearly  in  no  mood  to  inquire  further 
into  any  personal  aspects  of  her  life. 

"So  much  the  better.  We'll  look  for  you  a  week  from 
Monday  then."  He  reached  across  the  desk  and  shook 
hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Faith  was  obliged  to  admit  even  to 
herself  that  at  least  one  layer  of  the  heaviness  of  her  spirits 
had  been  removed.  Eric  gave  her  sheaves  of  papers  and 
pamphlets  and  notes  to  wade  through,  as  they  tried  together 
to  focus  the  line  of  attack  for  the  campaign  they  planned 
It  was  his  idea  that  the  artists  on  his  list  were  to  consider  her 
addition  to  the  publicity  department  a  complete  innova- 
tion. The  job  itself  was  given  a  new  name.  Her  predecessor 
had  been  branded  Publicity  and  Promotion;  Faith  found 
her  own  stationery  marked  simply  Personal  Representation 
for  Artists:  Miss  Howland.  The  implication  was  that  she 
was  an  employee  of  the  artists  themselves,  working  only 
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in  their  interests,  quite  apart  from  the  commercial  concerns 
of  the  firm.  Eric  assured  them  all,  in  a  carefully  worded  let- 
ter, that  the  "new  service"  CAC  was  offering  would  here- 
after make  it  entirely  unnecessary  for  them  to  employ  any 
other  promotional  agency.  He  had  said  to  Faith  after  two 
weeks'  work  with  her,  'Tour  personality  is  just  right  for  the 
sort  of  job  I  have  in  mind.  You  inspire  confidence,  and 
artists  are  unusually  sensitive  to  the  response  they  get.  What 
none  of  them  wants  is  a  brash,  hustling  personality.  They 
feel  they're  being  exploited  and  that  they're  only  a  cog  in  a 
great  assembly  line.  Because  there  isn't  one  of  them  who 
isn't  a  colossal  egotist,  what  they  instinctively  demand  is  in- 
telligent appreciation." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  hope  I  won't  disappoint  them." 
"You  needn't  worry.  You  won't.  I  know  them."  And  then 
he  added  rather  curtly,  without  looking  at  her,  with  as  much 
emotion  in  his  voice  as  though  he  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  new  typewriter,  "Though  you've  only  been  here  a  short 
time,  I  know  you,  too." 

Faith  enjoyed  her  growing  acquaintance  with  the  CAC 
artists.  Eric's  prediction  had  been  accurate;  they  liked  and 
trusted  her  on  sight.  And  because  they  liked  her  they  drew 
her  into  the  inner  circle  of  their  lives  and  loves.  Faith  had 
the  one  great  gift  that  every  mother  should  beseech  the 
fairies  to  bestow  on  a  daughter— she  was  a  good  listener.  She 
did  not  merely  murmur  an  occasional  "Oh,  really"  or  a  per- 
functory "You  don't  say,"  while  eye  and  ear  were  busy  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  another  conversation.  It  was  a 
matter  of  listening  with  her  mind  and  her  heart,  of  asking 
the  right  question  at  the  right  moment,  of  supplying  the 
impetus  and  interest  to  inspire  further  confidences.  It  was, 
in  the  last  analysis,  a  matter  of  offering,  through  still  and 
sensitive  response,  the  most  flattering  reflecting  mirror  pos- 
sible into  which  the  speaker  could  peer,  entranced  with  his 
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own  image.  She  held  a  variety  of  coloraturas'  babies  in  her 
arms,  advised  a  basso  on  the  best  nursing  treatment  for  three 
Siamese  cats  with  fits  (it  was  clear  that  champagne  was  the 
proper  prescription  for  their  master),  and  exchanged  cas- 
serole recipes  with  pianists  and  violinists.  In  contrast  to  her 
dealings  with  corporation  chairmen,  department-store  ex- 
ecutives, and  railroad  presidents,  she  seemed  to  have  moved 
into  a  simpler,  freer  world.  She  was  grateful  that  the  season 
itself  demanded  a  special  pressure  of  work.  In  December 
there  would  be  an  office  interregional  sales  conference,  the 
salesmen  representing  CAC  throughout  the  country  coming 
to  New  York  for  a  briefing  on  what  their  wares  for  the  com- 
ing season  would  be.  Faith's  assignment  was  to  present  an 
attractive  brochure  on  twenty-five  of  the  top  performers, 
with  new  photographs  and  freshly  written  biographical  ma- 
terial particularly  slanted  with  the  artistic  and  human  attri- 
butes that  would  most  appeal  to  local  managements. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  the  preparation  of  this  ma- 
terial Faith  frequently  consulted  Eric.  She  found  that  they 
worked  together  harmoniously;  he  wasted  no  time  or  words, 
he  was  crisp  and  businesslike,  but  always  considerate,  never 
overbearing.  Occasionally  they  lunched  together.  Once  or 
twice  they  had  dinner.  The  pretext  for  these  engagements 
was  business,  but  inevitably  they  talked  of  other  things  and 
came  to  know  each  other  better. 

One  evening  he  said,  "If  it  wouldn't  bore  you  too  much 
I'd  love  to  take  you  to  have  tea  with  my  mother  on  Sunday 
afternoon."  He  spoke  rather  shyly.  "My  mother  is  rather  an 
unusual  woman.  She  has  a  very  lonely  temperament.  She 
sees  very  few  people.  If  you  would  come  it  would  be  a  real 
kindness"— he  paused  a  moment,  then  added,  under  the  im- 
petus of  speaking  the  whole  truth— "to  me." 

When  Eric  brought  her  into  the  little  hallway  of  the 
apartment  in  the  West  Side  hotel  where  Mrs.  Millet  lived, 
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before  the  presence  of  a  stranger  was  acknowledged  a  voice 
called  out  from  the  sitting  room,  "Don't  leave  your  wet 
galoshes  on  the  carpet,  Eric,  and  try  not  to  trip  over  the  fo- 
niture."  (She  had  never  rid  herself  in  more  than  twenty 
years  in  America  of  the  faint  hint  of  an  umlaut  over  the 
sound  er. ) 

Faith  found  a  pale,  tall  woman,  strikingly  beautiful  in  a 
way  that  must  often  have  been  called  statuesque.  Her  man- 
ner, frosted  with  an  icy  northern  chill,  was  impeccably  for- 
mal. The  sitting  room  that  she  called  home  was  plastered, 
lined— one  could  say  stuffed— with  pictures  of  her  dead  hus- 
band. Although  the  steam  radiator  clicked  away  at  a  high 
and  furious  heat,  the  marble  cold  of  a  mausoleum  was  in  the 
air. 

The  conversation,  carried  on  rather  stiffly  over  the  Meis- 
sen teacups,  concerned  only  the  material  mechanics  of  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  Millet  asked  Faith  where  she  lived,  what  kinds  of 
restaurants  were  in  the  neighborhood,  whether  the  cooking 
was  edible,  the  service  acceptable,  and  then  launched  into 
what,  judging  from  Eric's  expression,  must  have  been  a  well- 
established  routine,  decrying  the  manners  and  efficiency  of 
American  servants  in  general.  There  were  grievances  about 
the  hotel  staff,  about  the  heating,  the  plumbing,  and  the 
girl  at  the  switchboard,  ending  up  with  a  tedious  account 
of  the  carelessness  of  a  shopgirl  from  whom  she  had  tried  to 
buy  some  ribbon.  Her  voice  was  monotonous,  her  tone 
quavering.  What  a  waste!  Faith  thought,  looking  at  the 
lines  of  her  finely  chiseled  face.  Why  can't  there  be  a  spirit 
inside  to  match  the  outside?  Or,  if  it  was  there  once,  where 
had  it  gone?  Thinking  of  her  own  sensitive,  witty  mother, 
she  felt  a  yearning  toward  Eric.  What  a  childhood!  Indeed, 
what  a  present!  No  wonder  the  laughter,  the  song,  the  free- 
dom of  an  undisciplined  life  like  Cherry's  had  carried  him 
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off  on  wings  of  poetry!  Here,  poor  man,  his  feet  were  all  too 
solidly  imprisoned  in  the  hardened  cement  of  prose. 

When  after  an  hour  Faith  moved  to  leave,  Eric  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  insisted  that  he  would  see  her  home.  In  the  taxi 
he  turned  to  her  and  said,  "You  were  sweet  with  my  mother. 
Thank  you  so  much." 

"Don't  be  silly.  I  wasn't  sweet  at  all."  She  hesitated  only 
a  second,  and  then  asked,  "Tell  me,  are  you  with  your 
mother  a  great  deal?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  say,  not  more  than  I  can  help— and 
that  sounds  cruel  and  heartless.  But  in  a  queer  way  she 
doesn't  want  me.  She  has  made  a  certain  life— if  you  can  call 
it  life— of  her  own.  She  reads  at  least  one  detective  story  a 
day,  she  attends  all  the  travel  lectures  that  come  to  town, 
and  fusses  over  her  belongings  in  that  little  flat.  In  the  last 
few  years  I  haven't  actually  lived  in  her  apartment.  I  have 
a  bedroom  of  my  own  on  the  same  floor  in  the  hotel  and 
look  in  on  her  every  day.  But  since  I've  been  on  my  own 
things  have  been  easier." 

"Have  you,"  Faith  spoke  gently,  almost  tentatively,  not 
wanting  to  force  confidences  he  might  not  wish  to  give, 
"have  you  always  lived  like  that— I  mean  just  in  a  hotel?" 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"You  mean  you  were  a  child  in  a  hotel?" 

"I  was  a  child  in  a  hotel." 

"But  that  seems  so  awful." 

"It  was  pretty  awful— though  I  only  know  it  now.  It 
seemed  perfectly  normal  at  the  time." 

"Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters,  anyone  to  keep  you 
company?" 

"No.  I  was  an  only  child.  My  father  was  killed  in  an  ac- 
cident when  I  was  twelve,  so  I've  always  lived  with  my 
mother." 

"But  what  did  you  do?  A  hotel  sounds  so  dismal." 
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"I  was  in  it  as  little  as  possible.  I  went  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School  and  used  to  stay  for  sports  in  the  afternoon 
—fencing  was  my  favorite.  On  week  ends  I  bummed  around 
the  city  with  other  boys.  When  I  was  older  and  at  Colum- 
bia I  joined  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  used  to 
get  out  of  town  almost  every  week  end  on  some  hike  or 
other.  My  skinny  Norwegian  build  seemed  to  thrive  on 
climbing." 

"And  what  about  your  mother?  Didn't  she  mind  your 
leaving  her,  or  were  there  things  she  did  with  you?" 

"My  mother  didn't  care  about  anything  after  my  father's 
death.  She  has  never  cared  about  anything  or  anybody 
since." 

"How  grim  for  you!"  Faith  added,  as  though  she  had  been 
rude,  "Of  course,  it  must  have  been  tragic  for  her;  but  for 
a  child  it  seems  so  wrong,  so  unnatural,  not  to  have  happi- 
ness around  him." 

"Actually  it  wasn't  so  grim.  I  can't  explain  just  why,  ex- 
cept that  it  didn't  seem  so  to  me.  As  I  say,  it  seemed  more 
or  less  normal.  As  I  look  back  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  rather  drab  childhood  is  a  pretty  good  way  of  starting 
out  in  life.  Anything  that  happens  afterward  is  bound  to 
be  an  improvement." 

"I  don't  think  I  like  that  theory,  because  it  would  mean 
that  the  reverse  is  true.  If  you've  had  a  happy  childhood, 
then  everything  that  happens  later  is— well,  an  anticlimax." 

"I  take  it  you  had  one,  then?" 

"Very!"  Her  face  softened.  He  looked  at  her,  obviously 
interested  in  an  expression  he  had  never  seen  before— a 
freshness  and  an  openness,  as  though  a  defensive  guard  had 
been  dropped. 

"And  where  were  you  a  child?" 

"Freetown,  Illinois."  She  waited  a  minute  before  she 
laughed.  "I  expect  that  sounds  pretty  prosaic,  like  the  jump- 
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ing-off  place  to  any  New  Yorker,  but— well,  to  me,  in  those 
days,  it  was  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

"Freetown?  Believe  it  or  not,  I've  been  there." 

"You  have?  When?  Why?" 

"I  was  there  with  Cherry  Slate,  when  she  was  on  tour." 
Quickly,  with  a  hint  of  embarrassment,  he  added,  "I  was 
her  manager.  She  sang  on  your  student  Artists'  Course  in 
the  big " 

They  said  in  unison,  "Ulheim  Memorial  Gymnasium." 

Faith  went  on  alone.  "That  must  have  been  when  I  had 
already  left.  They  had  some  fine  concerts  in  those  courses." 
For  a  moment  each  was  held  by  an  inner  preoccupation 
or  memory.  Then  Faith  spoke.  "To  think  that  you've  been 
to  Freetown!" 

"I've  been  to  lots  of  places  I'm  sure  you  never  heard  of— 
far,  far  less  important  than  Freetown.  The  road,  you  know, 
is  a  pretty  inclusive  place." 

"It  must  have  been  fun." 

"Those  two  years  were  the  best  of  my  life." 

"You're  as  bad  as  I  am!  You  sound  as  though  everything 
since  has  been  an  anticlimax." 

"It  has." 

There  was  so  much  over  which  Faith  longed  to  expostu- 
late and  protest.  She  glanced  away  in  her  own  mind  from 
whatever  suffering  he  obviously  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Cherry  Slate,  and  went  back  to  the  thought  of  his  un- 
natural childhood  and  the  cheerless  life  he  now  led  with 
his  mother.  She  wanted  to  say,  But  how  deadly  for  you, 
how  absolutely  deadly.  It's  wrong  to  live  under  such  a  blight, 
with  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  clutching  at  the  drawn 
shades,  excluding  the  light  of  life.  Instead,  she  said,  "Do 
you  remember  your  father  distinctly?" 

"Oh,  yesr  The  "yes"  was  long  drawn  out;  it  might  have 
been  for  himself  alone.  He  spoke  with  a  hush,  as  though 
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further  eloquence  might  extinguish  the  candle  of  devotion 
he  held  so  tenderly.  "You  mustn't  judge  my  poor  mother 
by  what  you've  seen  today.  She  used  to  be  different— 
entirely.  I  believe— do  you?— that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  one-woman  man  and  a  one-man  woman.  She  was  that. 
She  used  to  be  gay  and  happy;  she  loved  life.  Since  his 
death  she  merely  exists.  She  really  stopped  living  when  he 
did." 

Faith  answered  quietly,  "I  understand  very  well.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  you.  It  doesn't  seem— well,  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  healthy  somehow." 

"Ah,  I'm  a  pretty  gloomy  Norseman  myself.  I'm  afraid 
we're  just  naturally  a  pretty  doleful  pair." 

"I  don't  think  you're  doleful  at  all." 

They  were  standing  now  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
Faith's  doorway  on  Lexington  Avenue,  while  Eric  kept  the 
taxi  waiting,  to  take  him  back  to  his  mother. 

"That's  because  I  was  with  you.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  be  gloomy  with  you." 

"Oh,  that's  only  because  you  don't  know  me!"  Faith 
laughed  and  held  out  her  hand.  "Thanks  again.  I've  had  a 
lovely  afternoon." 

"You've  given  me  one."  Eric  returned  her  handshake 
and  got  back  into  his  cab. 

Faith  accompanied  herself  up  the  stairs  with  a  sort  of 
tuneless,  happy  humming.  Only  when  she  got  inside  her 
apartment  did  its  sound  register  in  her  ears.  Recognizing 
it  for  something  altogether  unusual,  she  stopped  abruptly. 
But  within  ten  minutes  the  wordless  sound  started  again 
and  was  allowed  to  ripple  along  unchecked. 

If  she  had  been  asked  point-blank  whether  she  suspected 
Eric  of  serious  "intentions,"  she  would  vociferously  have 
repudiated  any  such  idea— saying,  with  truth,  We  haven't 
been  alone  together,  outside  the  office,  a  dozen  times.  There 
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was  nothing,  she  would  have  protested  in  the  language  in 
which  women  communicate  to  each  other  on  such  themes, 
"in  it." 

She  therefore  felt  like  a  true  Victorian  heroine,  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  a  bona-fide  swoon,  when  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, having  brandy  over  the  remains  of  a  leisurely  dinner  in 
the  Plaza  Oak  Room,  Eric  put  his  large  glass  down  on  the 
table,  after  swishing  and  sniffing  at  it,  and,  turning  to  look  at 
Faith  beside  him  on  the  banquette,  said,  "Faith,  I  wish 
you'd  marry  me/' 

What  were  these  words— words  that  she  would  have  given 
her  soul  to  hear  from  Freddy,  words  that,  if  they  had  come 
from  his  lips,  she  would  have  considered  her  life's  crown- 
now  falling  so  lightly  from  Eric?  There  had  been  no 
preliminary  ruffle  of  drums  to  herald  them.  The  words  were 
spoken  simply,  as  quietly  as  though  he  were  saying,  I  have 
a  job  I'd  like  you  to  consider  at  CAC. 

Faith  put  down  her  glass.  Quickly,  defensively,  she  had 
to  toss  out  some  sort  of  barrage  behind  which  she  could 
cower,  to  give  herself  time. 

"I  thought  I  told  you,  the  day  you  engaged  me,  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  marry  anybody." 

"Faith,  please  don't  be  sharp  or  impulsive  in  what  you 
say.  I  mean  what  I've  just  asked  you.  I  want  you  to  marry 
me." 

"You  can't  really." 

"Why  can't  I?  Anyway,  I  do." 

"But,  but— I  thought— I  always  understood " 

"That  there  was  someone  else?  There  was.  You  have  every 
right  to  know  it."  Eric  picked  up  his  glass  and  washed  the 
brandy  about  in  its  deep  base.  He  took  a  gulp  and  without 
looking  at  Faith  went  on,  as  though  this  were  the  difficult 
obstacle  he  had  known  he  would  have  to  overcome  and  un- 
til it  was  behind  him  he  could  not  expect  to  derive  any 
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pleasure  from  their  talk.  "But  it's  over.  She's  gone  away. 
All  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  us." 

"But  what  if  she  comes  back?" 

"She  won't.  She's  gone  to  live  in  another  country— in 
England,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  Faith  wondered  if  she  were 
really  supposed  not  to  know  to  whom  he  was  referring.  "But 
that's  not  the  point.  It's  over.  She's  gone  on  to  other  things, 
within  herself,  I  mean."  Now  he  turned  to  her  again.  "Faith, 
in  so  many  ways  I  wish  I  had  more  to  offer  you.  You  de- 
serve much  more  than  I  could  ever  give  you.  But  if  you'll 
say  'yes'  I  believe  there's  a  wonderful  chance  of  our  mak- 
ing each  other  very  happy." 

"But  you  don't  know  anything  about  me!" 

"I  know  enough.  I  know  what  you  are." 

"But  not  what  I  have  been."  She,  facing  her  own  Geth- 
semane,  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes  as  Eric  had  done.  In- 
stead she  fixed  him  with  her  own.  "For  me,  too " 

He  interrupted  her.  "I  don't  want  to  hear.  I'm  not  a  fool; 
a  lovely,  wonderful  girl  like  you  wouldn't  be  leading  the 
unnatural  life  you  do  if  there  weren't  a  reason."  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  his  emotion  was  apparent.  "All  I  want  to 
know  is,  is  it  over?" 

Faith  noticed  that  there  was  a  little  nerve  twitching  near 
his  eye.  He  wet  his  lips. 

She  could  not  keep  the  break  out  of  her  voice  as  she 
answered,  "It's  over." 

"Then  we  don't  need  to  talk  about  it  any  more— ever." 
He  turned  now  to  face  her.  "Faith,  don't  let's  either  of  us 
look  back.  We've  each  had  something  that  is  quite  our  own, 
that  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  share. 
Now  let's  live  our  life— yours  and  mine,  fully  and  deeply." 

"But,  Eric,  I  can't  see  why  you  want  me.  What  have  I 
to  offer  you?" 

"You'd  be  bringing  me  something  I've  never  had,  don't 
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you  see  that?  You'd  bring  me  gentleness  and  sweetness. 
Faith,  let  me  love  you  as  I  want  to— as  I  want  to  love  my 
wife." 

"I  have  to  think  about  it,  Eric.  I  can't— I  couldn't— say 
yes'  just  like  that." 

He  suddenly  lightened  the  urgency  of  his  tone  and  look. 

"Of  course  you  can't.  Don't  even  try.  Just  think  about  it, 
that's  all  I  ask.  Think  about  it  seriously,  Faith.  Shall  we 
go?  Waiter,  the  check,  please." 

That  evening,  when  they  stood  on  the  sidewalk  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  Eric  said,  "Faith,  I'd  love  to  see  where  you 
live,  if  you'd  let  me." 

"Of  course!  Please  come  up.  It's  such  a  long  climb  I  never 
thought  you  could  be  interested  to  go  up  all  that  way." 

He  took  her  hand  and  turned  her  toward  him.  "Do  you 
believe  I'm  interested  now?" 

"I  guess  I  have  to!"  She  laughed,  and  started  on  ahead  of 
him. 

When  she  opened  the  door  to  her  living  room  at  the 
last  landing  and  switched  on  the  light,  Eric  was  prompt 
with  his  expression  of  pleasure. 

"But  this  is  wonderful!  You  shouldn't  have  kept  it  from 
me  so  long."  He  crossed  to  the  mantelpiece.  "What  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Capo  di  Monte." 

"It  belonged  to  my  mother.  She  loved  it.  Father  always 
said  the  face  of  that  boar  made  him  uncomfortable  and  he'd 
give  Pauline,  the  maid,  five  dollars  any  time  she  broke  it. 
But  it's  survived  all  these  years." 

"I  want  to  see  it  all."  He  looked  around  him  slowly,  ap- 
praisingly  (he  seemed  instinctively  to  avoid  any  of  the 
presents  Freddy  had  given  her),  and  then  back  to  her,  as 
though  she  herself  were  the  rarest  of  all  the  treasurers  he  so 
savored.  "Ah,  Faith,  how  can  you  say  you  have  nothing  to 
offer?  Just  this  room  is  something  only  you  could  have 
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created.  It  has  warmth,  and  charm,  and  individuality— it 
has  quality,  your  quality." 

He  sank  down,  with  a  deep  grateful  sigh,  into  the  com- 
fortable, rather  shabby  sofa.  "Come  and  sit  with  me,  and  let 
me  enjoy  it  and  you  together." 

"First,  what  would  you  like  to  drink— or  eat?" 

"Let  me  help."  He  was  on  his  feet  beside  her.  Together 
they  rummaged  in  the  tiny  kitchenette,  emerging  with  two 
highballs. 

Faith  asked  then,  "How  do  you  feel  about  WQXR?  I 
have  it  going  all  the  time.  For  company,"  she  added. 

"Let's  see  what's  on."  He  turned  the  dial.  "The  second 
Brandenburg.  My  favorite!  That's  a  good  sign.  Come,  and 
let's  enjoy  it  together." 

He  returned  to  the  sofa.  Faith  still  moved  about  the 
room,  opening  a  package  of  cigarettes,  adjusting  a  lamp 
shade,  tidying  a  pile  of  papers  on  her  desk.  It  was  as  though 
she  were  trying  to  hold  at  bay  the  moment  she  knew  awaited 
her.  The  nervous,  jerky  movement  of  her  hand  belied  the 
easy  conversational  tone  she  used.  "You  are  so  much  more 
musical  than  I,  you  don't  know  how  I  envy  you.  The  sham- 
ing fact  is  that  half  the  time  I  don't  know  if  I'm  listening 
to  Bach,  Brahms,  or  Beethoven.  I  only  know  it  makes  me 
feel  nice,"  she  turned  toward  Eric  and  smiled,  "sort  of  sad 
and  delicious." 

"There's  nothing  delicious  about  your  feeling  sad— ever. 
And  you're  never  going  to  feel  it  again,  if  I  can  help  it.  Now, 
won't  you  stop  fluttering  about  and  sit  down  and  relax?" 

Faith  took  her  drink  and  joined  him,  sitting  back  against 
the  cushions  in  the  far  corner  of  the  sofa,  away  from  him. 

"Tell  me  more  about  some  of  these,  things.  That's  a 
nice  little  chest  there,  with  the  brass  binding.  Do  you  know 
your  Sherlock  Holmes?" 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  it  makes  you  think  of  The 
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Sign  of  the  Four,  and  Dr.  Watson  opening  it?  I  was  brought 
up  on  it!  Actually,  the  chest  was  brought  from  the  Orient 
in  a  clipper  ship  by  some  old  Yankee  ancestor."  Suddenly 
she  stopped  herself  short.  "I  don't  think  I've  talked  so  much 
for  ages." 

"But  I  like  it.  With  me,  you've  got  to  do  the  talking. 
Otherwise  I'd  just  lapse  into  what  a  friend  of  mine  always 
calls  a  dank  Scandinavian  gloom." 

"It's  certainly  something  new  to  me,  I  can  tell  you  that.  It 
spoils  me  dreadfully." 

"I  want  to  spoil  you  dreadfully."  Eric  looked  at  her  now 
so  that  Faith's  heart  beat  faster.  Gently  he  took  her  hand 
and  drew  her  to  him.  Faith  felt  an  instinctive  shiver  of 
resistance  and  stiffened  at  his  touch.  I'm  Freddy's,  I'm 
Freddy's— the  very  blood  in  her  veins  asserted  it.  She  could 
read  in  Eric's  eyes,  very  near  her  own,  so  much  longing,  so 
much  gentleness,  that  now,  not  thinking  of  herself,  she 
softened  toward  him,  in  an  instinctive  wish  to  give.  She 
turned  her  lips  to  receive  his  kiss.  Only  an  instant— and  the 
electric  charge  fired  her  to  instinctive  response:  she  re- 
turned his  kiss  with  passion. 

She  heard  Eric  say,  "I  want  you  to  set  the  day  soon— very 
soon." 

"I'll  tell  you  tomorrow,"  she  said. 

He  held  her  once  more,  this  time  in  a  gentler,  tender  em- 
brace, and  left  her. 

She  felt  shaken,  stirred,  and  her  senses  wakened.  Mechan- 
ically she  went  about  the  room,  putting  away  the  glasses, 
clearing  out  the  ash  trays,  freshening  the  sofa  cushions. 
Then  she  put  out  the  lamps  and  went  into  her  bedroom  in 
the  dark. 

There  she  flung  herself  down  on  her  bed.  Effortlessly,  al- 
most with  relief,  she  let  the  tears  come,  wetting  her  face 
and  the  pillow  beneath,  and  the  sobs,  hard  and  deep,  shake 
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her.  She  heard  a  voice,  muffled  and  miserable,  that  hardly 
seemed  her  own,  repeating  over  and  over,  "Freddy.  Freddy. 
It  isn't  my  fault.  Freddy  .  .  .  Freddy." 
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Standing  in  the  stuffy  hotel  corridor  of  her  mother- 
in-law's  apartment,  she  heard  her  heart's  cry,  Freddy  .  .  . 
Freddy,  come  from  far  away.  If  years  ago  he  had  turned  his 
back  on  her,  today  she  had  turned  hers  on  him.  It  made 
small  difference,  in  perspective,  since  the  result  was  the 
same— they  had  no  more  to  give  each  other.  The  past  was 
past,  and  the  present,  for  Faith,  stood  across  her  path, 
formidable  and  threatening;  advance  upon  it  she  must. 

Miss  Farley,  in  rather  wrinkled  white  starch,  opened  the 
door. 

Faith's  protestations,  apologies,  and  excuses  for  the  late- 
ness of  her  arrival  tumbled  out  in  an  intense  whisper.  To 
herself  she  prayed,  I  hope  she  isn't  getting  a  whiff  of  my 
champagne,  and  kept  her  head  turned. 

If  the  nurse  had  suspicions  they  were  not  apparent.  She 
was  professional  and  soothing.  "Don't  worry.  Mrs.  Millet 
hasn't  been  at  all  upset.  We've  been  very  quiet  all  day.  I 
think  we're  a  little  confused  mentally.  We're  weaker  than 
we've  been  at  all." 

"Well,  then  you  might  tell  her  I'm  here." 

Waiting  to  cross  the  threshold  into  Mrs.  Millet's  bed- 
room, Faith  felt  the  customary  sickening  sense  of  dread  in 
the  dark,  formal  little  hallway.  The  small  vestibule— for  it 
was  hardly  more— had  about  as  much  charm  as  the  average 
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dentist's  waiting  room.  A  harsh,  bright  overhead  light  re- 
vealed an  etching  of  Oslo's  Royal  Palace  and  a  photograph 
of  its  National  Theater;  there  was  also  a  chromo  of  a  field 
of  spring  flowers  high  above  a  fiord.  There  were  two  chairs 
in  heavy  carved  mahogany,  with  shiny  black  mohair  seats, 
and  an  umbrella  stand  containing  one  neatly  rolled  black 
cotton  umbrella,  its  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  parrot's  head. 

Faith  felt  her  own  personality  bristling  with  distractions 
in  rather  bad  taste,  like  an  overdressy  hat,  all  flowers,  feath- 
ers, ribbons,  and  irrelevant  little  wisps  of  tulle  or  veiling. 
She  tried  to  pat  it  down  into  place,  although  at  the  same 
time  she  was  aware  of  a  positive  temptation  to  shatter  the 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  blast  from  the  world  out- 
side. She  thought  what  a  satisfying  relief  there  would  be  in 
shrieking  out,  "Eric  is  the  father  of  a  child  by  another 
woman.  I  have  decided  to  leave  him.  The  reason  I'm  late 
now  is  that  I've  been  drinking  champagne  with  my  former 
lover."  Instead,  when  Miss  Farley  returned  on  tiptoe  and 
crooked  her  first  finger  in  a  beckoning  gesture,  Faith,  on 
tiptoe,  followed  her. 

Coming  into  the  sickroom  was  like  entering  a  darkened 
X-ray  chamber  stifled  and  insulated  from  any  life  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  The  shades  were  drawn  so  that  the 
room  was  in  half-light.  There  was  a  musky  smell  of  incense, 
burned  by  Miss  Farley  in  the  hope  of  extinguishing  the  tell- 
tale presence  of  the  illness.  Though  its  overtone,  the  melody 
—one  might  say— of  the  aroma  was  agreeable,  the  under- 
tone, the  deepest  note  of  the  chord,  was  nonetheless  dis- 
cernible, insistent,  and  dissonant.  By  the  bed  was  a  marble- 
topped  table  covered  with  a  variety  of  bottles,  pills,  and 
liquids,  a  measuring  cup,  and  a  tube  sticking  out  of  a  glass 
of  fruit  juice.  Mrs.  Millet,  her  head  supported  by  two  pil- 
lows, lay  very  still  on  her  back.  Her  thin  blue-white  hands, 
ridged  with  heavy  veins,  lay  at  her  sides  on  the  silk  coverlet. 
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Her  face  was  a  gray  white,  even  to  her  lips,  the  cheeks  were 
hollow,  but  today,  as  every  other  day  that  Faith  had  seen 
her,  her  first  inner  exclamation  was,  What  beauty  she  has! 
Now  that  the  flesh  was  almost  visibly  dissolving,  the  bone 
structure  stood  out  in  sharp  relief,  the  delicate  aquiline 
nose,  the  high  cheekbones,  the  deep-set  eyes,  far  apart, 
with  the  heavy  brows.  It  all  might  have  been  the  ground 
plan  for  Eric's  own  face.  The  architect  had  been  the  same; 
it  was  only  material  and  surface  decoration  that  differed. 
If  Mrs.  Millet  was  a  ruin,  with  the  plaster  crumbling,  paint 
peeling  off,  and  only  timbers  and  beams  left  standing,  she 
was  a  high  and  beautiful  ruin. 

Faith  went  quietly  over  to  the  bed  and  kissed  the  hot 
forehead  lightly. 

"Faith."  Mrs.  Millet  spoke  in  a  tone  only  a  little  stronger 
than  a  whisper.  "I  thought  you  weren't  coming.  Always  so 
punctual." 

"I  am  so  sorry.  I  tried  to  get  here  before.  One  thing  after 
another  has  been  happening  all  day.  I  simply  couldn't  help 
it." 

The  excuse  glanced  off,  unacknowledged.  "Sit  down." 

Faith  pulled  a  chair  beside  the  bed. 

Still  very  dim,  but  with  a  rising  inflection,  Mrs.  Millet 
breathed,  "Well?" 

Faith  knew  what  this  meant.  It  meant  that  she  must 
quickly  ransack  her  mind  for  something  approaching  "news" 
—for  a  topic  entertaining  enough,  impersonal  enough,  and 
cheerful  enough  to  catch  her  mother-in-law's  fancy.  She 
clutched  frantically  for  the  mask  of  conventional  daughter- 
in-law  behind  which  she  had  hidden  for  ten  years. 

She  had  a  bright  idea.  "I'm  quite  excited  over  a  new 
cigarette  case  I  bought  Eric  for  our  anniversary.  It's  a  gold 
one,  and  I  had  his  initials  engraved  on  it."  She  was  wound 
up  and  now  found  it  quite  easy  to  rattle  on.  "It  certainly 
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doesn't  seem  ten  years  since  you  and  dear  old  Mr.  Woolf 
stood  up  as  our  only  witnesses— and  we  all  ate  your  wonder- 
ful bwllops  toite,  and  I  couldn't  pronounce  slcaai  in  answer 
to  Eric's  toast  any  better  than  I  can  today!" 

Mrs.  Millet  seemed  not  to  listen.  In  a  surprisingly  strong 
voice  she  said,  'Tell  me  the  truth,  Faith.  Miss  Farley  had 
the  radio  on  Sunday  night,  and  I  heard  Cherry  Slate  sing- 
ing on  a  broadcast.  Nobody  told  me  she  had  returned  to 
this  country.  Is  Eric  seeing  that  woman  again?" 

The  words  ripped  through  the  dreaming,  muted  atmos- 
phere which  seemed  to  hang  about  the  bed.  It  was  as  though, 
endowed  with  some  fairy  power,  she  had  summoned  a 
jinni;  there  was  all  but  a  clap  of  thunder  and  a  puff  of  smoke. 
Confronting  Faith  there  stood,  where  she  had  least  expected 
to  be  overtaken,  the  presence  that  she  had  been  trying  to 
avoid  all  day,  which  she  had  been  able  to  shake  only  through 
the  most  artful  maneuvering.  She  had  hoped  to  coast 
through  this  visit  on  superficial,  unthinking  chatter,  leaving 
the  back  of  her  mind  free  to  be  turning  over  the  problem 
that  grew  momentarily  larger.  Now,  like  an  animal  alerted, 
she  sniffed  the  very  air  defensively. 

She  spoke  with  forced  calm.  "Yes.  He  has  had  to  see  her 
several  times  in  a  business  way.  He's  managing  her  concerts 
—hers  and  her  husband's  together,  that  is." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  She  is  a  dangerous  woman.  She  will 
only  bring  him  harm,  all  over  again,  as  she  brought  him 
harm  before." 

Faith  was  surprised  at  her  own  alacrity  in  answering.  "She 
isn't  bringing  him  any  harm  at  all,  Mrs.  Millet.  Please  don't 
worry.  Remember  a  great  deal  of  time  has  passed;  and,  after 
all,  both  she  and  Eric  are  married  now." 

She  attempted  a  disarming  smile. 

Mrs.  Millet  spoke  in  a  voice  of  doom,  made  only  the  more 
forceful  by   the   fragile  frame   from   which   it  emanated. 
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''Don't  be  so  sure  that  their  being  married  will  make  any 
difference.  I  don't  trust  her.  I  never  did  trust  her."  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  to  gather  fresh  strength.  "I  have  not 
mentioned  her  to  you  all  these  years  because  I  thought  she 
had  left  this  country  for  good  and  would  never  see  Eric 
again.  But  I  tell  you  I  never  liked  her  from  the  beginning. 
Eric  learned  never  to  mention  her  to  me.  He  shut  me  out 
completely  from  his  life.  But  he  was  absolutely  detomined. 
He  was  detomined— to  love  her." 

Faith  pitched  in  again.  "But  Eric  has  to  love  somebody! 
It's  his  nature.  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  blame  Cherry  Slate 
—it  wasn't  her  fault  that  Eric  loved  her.  I— I'm  sure  it  must 
have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  happiness  when— well,  when 
he  had  very  little  else  in  life." 

She  had  hoped  to  stem  the  flow  of  her  mother-in-law's 
suspicions.  She  had  not  meant  to  administer  a  sharp  jab  to 
the  solar  plexus.  The  sick  woman's  face  puckered  as  though 
she  had  been  mortally  hurt.  She  seemed  to  dwindle  in  size 
under  the  covers;  her  body,  in  the  act  of  wincing,  had  con- 
tracted. 

"Oh.  Then  you  think  so,  too?"  The  voice  cracked,  sud- 
denly quavering  with  age  and  illness.  "That  is  what  I  was 
facing  to  myself,  all  night  long,  last  night.  It  was  my  fault. 
I  see  it  now.  It  was  my  fault." 

"Mrs.  Millet!  I  didn't  say  it  was  your  fault!  Nobody  can 
help  those  things.  They  just— happen." 

"Not  to  Eric.  He  was  very  unhappy  at  home.  There  was 
never  any  laughter.  Cherry  Slate  was  always  full  of  life  and 
gaiety.  Eric  never  heard  me  laugh— after  his  father's  death." 

Faith's  voice  now  was  soft  and  sympathetic.  "Poor  little 
boy.  It  must  have  been  dreadful  for  him  losing  his  father,  at 
just  that  age." 

"I  don't  know  just  what  age  would  have  been  better.  At 
twelve  he  was  not  quite  a  full-grown  boy,  not  quite  a  child. 
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But  night  after  night,  for  ever  so  long  afterward,  he  cried 
himself  to  sleep.  I  could  hear  him  through  the  wall,  in  the 
next  room  to  mine."  She  spoke  with  a  sudden  harsh  vehe- 
mence. "How  could  I  think  of  a  child's  sorrow  as  weighed 
against  my  own?  How  could  I  speak  comfort  to  the  very 
cause  of  my  own  grief?" 

Faith  asked,  in  wonder,  "I  don't  understand.  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"It  was  all  because  of  Eric  that  I  was  not  with  my  hus- 
band when  he  died.  He  was  detomined  to  make  a  European 
concert  tour  that  winter.  I  wanted  to  go  with  him.  If  I 
had  we  should  have  died  together.  But  he  insisted  that  I 
stay  behind  with  Eric."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
spoke  very  low,  with  an  intensity  Faith  had  never  heard 
from  her  before.  "For  months  afterward  I  hated  the  child. 
It  seemed  to  me  all  his  fault.  What  could  he  understand  of 
what  he  had  done?  In  the  end  he  was  playing  games  and 
laughing  with  the  children  of  his  own  age.  By  that  time  it 
was  too  late;  I  had  lost  him.  Besides,  I  was  resolved  never 
to  love  another  human  being.  I  could  not  go  through  all 
that  again.  So  he  went  on  his  way,  and  it  was  I  who  was 
alone— absolutely,  utterly  alone." 

The  last  three  words— stark  and  undisguised— hammered 
out  her  own  impeachment.  Faith  contemplated  its  finality 
and  recoiled.  A  proud,  lonely  woman,  she  had  been  cheated 
at  the  game  of  life  and,  throwing  in  her  hand,  had  turned 
sullenly  away  from  the  table,  refusing  to  play— sitting  out 
the  years  in  isolated  discontent.  Her  fate  was  chiseled  in- 
effaceably— "absolutely,  utterly  alone." 

But  little  Eric?  What  a  strange  monster  this  woman  was 
to  have  snapped  off  the  umbilical  cord  so  brutally!  Eric  him- 
self always  said  quite  dispassionately,  "Mother  is  one  of  the 
women  who  are  all  wife  rather  than  mother.  There  are  such 
women."  He  did  not  condemn  her,  but  merely  recognized 
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the  genus  to  which  she  belonged.  Faith  looked  now  at  the 
unhappy,  dying  woman,  who  was  aware  that  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  consciousness,  hovering  between  advance  and 
retreat,  stood  the  full  realization  of  her  own  failure.  Did 
she  believe  she  would  soon— perhaps  even  within  a  matter 
of  hours— be  reunited  with  the  young  husband  and  lover  of 
her  youth  in  a  Browning-like  consummation,  "O  thou  soul 
of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again,  And  with  God  be  the 
rest'?  Or  did  she  believe  in  the  total  extinction  of  person- 
ality, of  love  itself?  Surely  if  there  were  to  be  a  meeting  in 
the  Elysian  Fields  the  first  question  Alexander  Millet  would 
put  to  her  would  be,  "And  what  of  my  son?  Have  you  been 
father  and  mother  to  him  during  the  years?"  Only  in  these 
last  hours  of  life  did  she  seem  to  apprehend  that  she  had 
betrayed  a  trust. 

And  if  there  were  to  be  no  survival  at  all,  if  she  were  to 
go  down  into  the  grave  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  how  ghastly 
to  think  that  out  of  one's  threescore  years  and  ten  one  had 
fully  lived  only  a  small  fraction  of  them!  What  utter  waste! 

Faith  had  been  so  lost  in  her  absorption  of  Mrs.  Millet's 
tragedy  that  she  had  forgotten  its  protagonist.  Mrs.  Millet's 
head  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow.  Faith, 
watching  her,  felt  a  stab  of  self-reproach— as  though  the 
force  of  her  own  judgment  on  the  life  before  her  had  evoked 
before  the  eyes  of  the  guilty  party  herself  the  actual  figure 
of  remorse  lowering  over  the  pillow. 

She  waited,  without  speaking,  and  watched  the  head  toss 
from  side  to  side.  Mrs.  Millet  spoke  now,  faintly.  'The 
noss  thinks  I  am  delirious,  but  it  is  only  that  figures  and 
scenes  of  long  ago  seem  so  much  more  real,  so  much 
happier,  than  what  is  around  me  in  this  room.  All  day  it 
is  as  though  Eric,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  were  playing 
here  beside  me."  She  paused  a  moment,  and  the  thin  white 
lips  flickered  into  a  smile.  "Aleck  loved  him  so." 
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Faith  sighed  in  relief.  She  prayed  that  Mrs.  Millet  was 
safely  back  in  fancy  to  the  happy  time  when  she  still  loved 
her  child,  when  she  and  her  husband  at  her  side  com- 
pleted a  full  happy  family  circle.  Faith  prayed  that  no 
harsh  light  of  subsequent  self-knowledge  would  penetrate 
that  pleasant  shadowland  again.  She  sat  almost  without 
breathing,  not  wishing  to  create  even  a  rustle  which  might 
break  the  magic  thread  leading  the  lost  Theseus  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  present  confusions  back  into  the  serenity  of 
past  certainties. 

"We  had  such  wonderful  times,  Aleck  and  Eric  and  I! 
We  were  always  laughing,  all  three.  Aleck  made  everything 
always  into  a  game.  He  taught  Eric  his  numbers  by  counting 
cows  out  of  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  in  Europe. 
And  he  taught  him  all  the  operas— by  taking  him  to  see 
them  when  other  children  were  at  home  in  bed.  I  always 
told  him  he  would  spoil  the  child,  but  he  would  laugh 
and  say  to  me,  'You  are  the  child  I  am  going  to  spoil.  Eric 
is  a  man  and  will  know  how  to  look  after  himself!'  But  he 
always  brought  us  both  presents— a  shawl,  a  comb,  a  pin  to 
me,  and  to  Eric  toys.  .  .  .  This  afternoon  I  thought  Eric 
was  by  my  bed,  in  his  little  white  starched  sailor  suit  with 
the  big  collar,  playing  with  Hanschen.  I  could  hear  the 
music.  I  told  Miss  Farley  to  listen.  I  know  I  could  hear 
the  music." 

Faith  didn't  want  to  be  jettisoned  from  such  a  journey, 
so,  very  gently,  almost  in  a  whisper,  she  breathed  the  ques- 
tion, "Hanschen?" 

"The  little  doll  from  Germany."  Mrs.  Millet  suddenly 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  directly  at  Faith;  but  the  transi- 
tion from  past  to  present  was  painless.  She  went  on,  in 
a  little  clearer  voice,  but  perfectly  peacefully,  "You  know, 
I  have  kept  Hanschen  all  these  years,  tucked  away  in  a 
box  with  Eric's  name  on  it.  Eric  asked  me  long  ago  to  keep 
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him  for  his  own  son."  The  full  flood  of  her  memories  floated 
her  blissfully  beyond  the  snag  of  realization  that  her  words 
might  carry  pain  to  Faith.  ''But  Eric  is  so  resoved,  so  proud, 
that  I  have  never  quite  liked  to  ask  him  would  he  not  like 
to  have  Hanschen  to  give  to  Fay.  I  thought  that  entirely 
his  own  concon.  But  I  should  like  you  to  make  Hanschen's 
acquaintance."  She  reached  for  the  bell  lying  on  her  pillow. 
"I  shall  ask  Miss  Farley  to  bring  him.  You  can  imagine 
little  Eric,  very  blond,  twoling  Hanschen  in  the  air  as  the 
little  tune  came  out,  marching  about  the  room,  kicking  out 
his  feet  in  a  sort  of  goose  step  behind  his  father,  and  they 

sang  together "  She  broke  off.  "Miss  Farley,  will  you 

please  bring  the  cardboard  box  from  the  closet  shelf  in  the 
hall?  It  has  a  tag  with  my  son's  name  on  it." 

Miss  Farley  poured  out  the  treacle  of  her  bedside  manner. 

"Mrs.  Millet,  Mr.  Eric  Millet  took  that  box  with  him  one 
afternoon— oh,  I  should  think  about  a  month  ago.  He  said  at 
the  time  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it  because  it  be- 
longed to  him,  so  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it.  Would 
it  be  something  you  wanted  particularly?" 

"No,  thank  you.  Don't  bother,  Miss  Farley."  Mrs.  Millet 
waited  until  the  door  closed.  When  she  spoke  her  tone  was 
petulant,  "Now  there  you  are!  How  like  Eric!  He  is  always 
so  secretive  with  me.  He  tells  me  nothing— nothing." 

"But  what  is  Hanschen?  Maybe  I " 

"Oh,  he's  a  little  toy— such  an  amusing  little  figure  of 
Mr.  Punch,  with  a  music  box  inside." 

Faith  asked,  in  as  cool  a  tone  as  though  she  were  a 
lawyer  compiling  evidence  for  a  case  of  traffic  violation, 
"Oh.  Do  you  mean  the  little  man  with  yellow  and  pink 
streamers?" 

"Yes.  Have  you  seen  it?" 

For  a  moment  Faith  hesitated,  then  lied  smoothly.  "I 
didn't  know  his  name  was  Hanschen.  That's  why  I've  been 
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so  stupid.  Yes,  I've  seen  it.  Eric  brought  it  home  to  give  to 
Fay." 

"Oh?  At  last?  He  was  so  detomined  that  it  must  go  from 
father  to  son  that  I  thought  he  would  treasure  it  as  a  sort 
of  talisman  of  his  own  happiness  with  his  father.  I  can't 
think  why  he  didn't  tell  me." 

Mrs.  Millet  closed  her  eyes  now,  with  the  subject.  She 
drifted  back  again  to  where  they  had  been  before  Hanschen 
was  remembered. 

"Faith,  you  won't  let  that  woman  get  him,  will  you?" 

Faith  stood  up.  "Don't  worry!  Nobody's  going  to  get 
Eric.  Eric's  all  right." 

"I'm  so  glad  he's  got  you,  Faith." 

The  faint  voice  suddenly  gathered  strength.  Mrs.  Millet 
spoke  clearly.  "It's  no  good  pretending.  It  will  be  rather 
a  relief  to  Eric  when  I'm  gone.  I've  been  a  dreadful  boden 
to  him  this  last  year." 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  though  she  had  nothing 
further  to  say. 

Faith  looked  down  on  the  beautiful  features  and  on  the 
stern  sentence  written  across  them.  It  was  clear  that  Mrs. 
Millet  was  near  the  end. 

Faith  stood  a  moment  beside  the  frail  figure  breathing 
so  lightly  under  the  coverlet  and  then  picked  up  the  delicate 
hand,  kissed  it  gently,  and  held  it  in  her  own.  Mrs.  Millet 
returned  the  pressure  without  words.  Faith  felt  tears  roll 
down  her  cheeks,  and  yet  she  knew  she  wept  because  she 
was  witnessing  the  end  of  a  life  whose  close  brought  her 
not  one  pang  of  personal  sorrow.  There  was  only  a  vague 
undertone  of  regret,  and  an  asking  of  herself,  If  I  had  given 
more  could  I,  long  ago,  have  broken  through  the  barrier  of 
reserve  and  come  to  know  her  as  she  really  is— perhaps  even 
to  love  her?  A  human  soul,  about  to  face  its  most  awful 
hour,  unaccompanied  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  followed 
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by  love  and  personal  tenderness— Faith  felt  a  sense  of  en- 
compassing compassion  for  all  that  lives  and  must  die. 
Mrs.  Millet  murmured,  "Good.  Faith.  Very  good." 
"Oh,  Fm  not!"  Faith  exclaimed  louder  than  she  had  in- 
tended. And  then,  shattering  the  precedent  that  had  held 
them  barred  from  one  another,  each  behind  her  wall  of 
pride  and  shyness,  she  kissed  again  the  hot,  soft  hand  and 
said,  "Good-by,  dear." 
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5  P.M. 


L^kapter    JwentiA-Jhr 


Faith  found  herself  on  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue. 
Moved  and  shaken,  her  mind  was  a  whirligig  of  conflicting 
impressions,  her  emotions  a  jumble  of  confusion.  She  stood 
on  the  corner,  watching  the  men  and  women  pour  out  of 
the  office  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  street.  She  knew 
she  should  catch  a  cab  as  quickly  as  possible  and  turn  up- 
town, to  face— she  did  not  finish  the  thought.  She  would 
not  name,  even  to  herself,  the  moment  that  awaited  her  and 
toward  which  she  moved.  Still  something  held  her  feet 
firmly  on  the  pavement  while  her  eyes  restlessly  turned 
first  in  this  direction  and  then  in  that.  They  stopped  now 
as  she  caught  the  vista  of  Gramercy  Park,  discernible  about 
five  blocks  away  as  a  sunny,  green  patch  in  the  dark  ravine 
of  buildings  that  led  to  its  approach.  How  sweet  it  looks, 
she  thought.  I  wish  I  ever  found  time  to  get  down  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  Suddenly  the  loose  ends,  the  multicolored 
ribbons  of  thought  fluttering  through  her  mind,  jerked 
hard  into  a  tightly  pulled  knot.  She  heard  Eric's  voice  as 
it  had  spoken  to  her  that  morning,  "He  goes  to  the  park 
every  afternoon  with  his  Nanny." 

As  though  in  answer  to  a  sudden  magnetic  pull,  a  force 
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beyond  her  strength  to  withstand,  she  turned  now  and 
hurried  toward  the  park. 

She  could  see  already  the  back  of  the  figure  of  Edwin 
Booth  brooding  among  the  flowering  trees  of  renewed 
spring.  Presently  she  could  hear  the  thin,  high  voices  of 
children  oblivious  of  the  resurgence  of  life  around  them  as 
of  the  shadow  side  of  man  himself,  mutely  proclaimed  by 
the  figure  around  whose  feet  they  played.  The  whole  scene, 
lighted  by  the  lowering  rays  of  the  sun,  shone  in  a  shim- 
mery,  dreamlike  beauty  set  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  city  all  around  it.  Her  feet  hurried  her  on,  and  her 
breathing  came  faster.  In  a  flash  of  perspective,  looking  at 
her  own  haste  from  a  certain  remove,  she  asked  to  what 
rendezvous  she  was  speeding.  "To  what  green  altar?"  But 
she  felt  as  though  no  force  on  earth  could  bar  her  advance 
now.  She  must  hurl  herself  upon  whatever  it  was  that 
waited  for  her  there  under  the  trees. 

Though  nothing  could  have  forced  her  to  veer  from  her 
objective,  when  she  found  herself  actually  alongside  the 
railing  of  the  park  she  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
reluctance  to  advance,  amounting  to  shyness.  She  suddenly 
felt  flat  and  rather  foolish.  She  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  anyone  not  actually  a  resident  of  Gramercy  Park  to  be 
admitted  behind  the  iron  barrier.  It  made  her  feel  like  some 
forlorn  mendicant  excluded  from  the  gates  of  Eden,  her 
face  flattened  against  its  bars,  feasting  only  in  imagination 
on  the  imprisoned  treasure.  She  stood,  inadequate  and  futile, 
simply  looking  into  the  little  green  plot  with  the  sharp  reali- 
zation that  she  had  no  clear  picture  in  her  mind  just  what  it 
was  she  expected  to  see.  There  were  not  many  people  inside: 
a  knot  of  children  playing  on  the  gravel,  and  a  few  nurses  sit- 
ting near  by  on  the  benches  along  the  paths.  They  were 
gathering  up  their  belongings,  loosing  with  the  toes  of  their 
white  shoes  the  brakes  of  low-swung  baby  carriages;  rescuing 
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toys  tossed  aside  and  forgotten,  sprawling  on  the  ground; 
marshaling  kiddy-cars  and  scooters.  There  were  one  or 
two  dogs  on  leashes,  leaping  up  and  down  excitedly,  know- 
ing that  theirs  as  well  as  the  children's  supper  hour  was  ap- 
proaching. It  was  an  innocent,  innocuous  scene— nothing 
that  would  cause  a  passer-by  to  turn  his  head.  And  still  Faith 
stood,  waiting  for  a  sign,  a  revelation— she  hardly  knew 
what. 

Half  unconsciously  she  became  absorbed  in  watching, 
across  the  park,  a  Nanny,  a  small  dog,  a  baby  in  a  perambu- 
lator, and  two  children  all  tied  together  by  the  leash  of 
the  dog  into  sort  of  a  Laocoon  group.  The  harder  the  nurse 
—whose  ankles  were  lashed  by  it— tried  to  pull  the  dog's 
leash  clockwise,  the  harder  he  pulled  counterclockwise. 
Faith  smiled,  watching  the  game,  remembering  similar 
tussles.  Only  when  she  heard  a  noise  near  by  on  the  gravel 
did  she  see  that  one  child  had  broken  away  from  the  other 
groups  and  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  only  a  few 
feet  from  her.  The  little  pageant  that  unrolled  before  her 
held  her  transfixed,  unmoving.  By  no  prearranged  stage 
management  could  any  such  perfection  of  timing  and  exe- 
cution have  been  achieved.  So  near  her  that  she  could  have 
touched  him  marched  the  small  boy,  in  a  light-blue  play 
suit.  Marching  was  the  only  word  to  describe  his  progress 
as  he  kicked  his  chubby  legs  high  into  the  air  before  him 
in  a  swaggering,  miniature  goose  step.  Like  a  tiny  drum 
major  he  held  aloft  in  his  hand  not  a  baton  but  an  object 
from  which  fluttered  rather  tattered  streamers  of  pink  and 
yellow.  As  he  twirled  it  in  the  air  above  him  the  flat,  tinkling 
notes  of  an  old  music  box  rippled  out.  The  air  made  a  wist- 
ful, faraway  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  child's  voice.  He 
sang,  in  not  very  good  or  adult  German,  but  with  an  amaz- 
ing precision  of  pitch,  "Sieh  dei  Mann  da  kommt  er  gwsse 
Schritte  nimmt  er." 
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The  toy  was  Hansen  en!  Of  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion. And  now  Faith  opened  every  sense  to  absorb  the  full 
realization  that  she  was  looking  at  Eric's  son. 

The  little  boy  turned  and  strutted  back  once  more  before 
her  line  of  vision.  She  watched,  motionless,  fascinated.  He 
is  beautiful,  beautiful;  she  said  the  words  to  herself  over  and 
over.  The  tight  gold  curls  grew  up  into  a  little  coxcomb  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  just  as  Eric's  thinner,  straighter  hair  did. 
The  bright,  twinkling  blue  eyes  were  set  as  Eric's  were— the 
line  at  their  corners  where  they  ended  at  the  temple  had  the 
same  characteristic  diagonal  slant.  His  long  upper  lip  was 
the  same.  Only  the  little  upturned  button  nose  was  his  own. 
The  whole  impression,  the  ambiance,  was  so  vibrant,  so 
alive  and  roguish,  he  was  altogether  so  merry  and  so  blithe, 
that  she  cried  out  now  to  herself,  He  is  adorable!  The  word 
repeated  itself:  How  Eric  must  adore  him!  The  little  boy 
was  having  so  much  fun  with  himself,  laughing  and  tossing 
his  toy  about,  that  she  found  herself  chuckling  with  him. 
For  a  moment  she  longed  to  speak  to  him,  to  say  at  least 
"Hello,"  or  to  reach  her  hand  through  the  bars  and  ask  to 
see  his  toy;  but  she  did  not  move.  The  shining,  beautiful 
little  treasure  was  not  hers— might,  in  fact,  dissolve  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice  or  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

The  child  turned  abruptly,  tossing  his  role  of  drum  major 
carelessly  from  him,  forgetting  the  imaginary  troops  he  had 
been  leading,  and  kicked  up  his  heels  in  their  small  brown 
shoes  and  blue  socks  and  scampered  across  the  park,  Han- 
schen dragging  head  down  after  him.  To  Faith  it  was  as 
though  the  sun  itself  had  been  extinguished.  So  much 
delight,  so  much  magic  was  withdrawn  that  she  longed  to 
call  out  after  him,  Come  back!  Sandy,  come  back!  She 
wanted  to  savor  more  fully  every  aspect  of  that  ravishing, 
entrancing,  entertaining  cherub  so  like  Eric  that  he  could 
belong  to  nobody  else.  Her  romancing  came  to  an  abrupt 
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standstill.  Nobody  else,  except— she  forced  herself  on.  Little 
Sandy  bubbled  over  with  a  gaiety  and  a  sparkle  that  the 
grave  Eric  did  not  have.  The  father  was  never  responsible 
for  that  jaunty  little  nose.  In  spite  of  a  surface  resemblance 
the  child  possessed  an  inner  content  that  was  different. 
Some  alchemy  had  worked  within  him.  Faith  saw  now  that 
the  sparkle  and  effervescence  were  his  mother's. 

She  could  see,  across  the  park,  the  children,  the  babies, 
nurses,  toys,  dogs,  all  breaking  camp.  Someone  had  opened 
the  iron  gate,  and  they  were  trailing  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
Then  she  could  see  Sandy  bolt  from  the  group  and  run 
toward  a  large  man  standing  at  the  gate.  He  was  preternat- 
urally  tall,  with  a  huge,  thick-set  frame  and  broad  shoulders. 
A  shock  of  white  hair  stood  up  like  a  mane  from  his  florid 
face,  which  creased  into  the  deep  folds  of  an  all-enveloping 
smile  as  he  stooped  down  and  held  out  his  arms  to  the  child 
who  rushed  into  them.  From  where  she  stood  Faith  could 
hear  excited  squeals  against  the  obbligato  of  a  warm  bass 
laugh.  The  man,  in  a  high  swoop,  swung  the  child  clear  up 
onto  his  shoulders,  where  he  sat  holding  onto  the  bushy 
mane  with  his  hands,  as  though  indeed  it  belonged  to  a 
bucking  bronco,  while  his  legs  dangled  down  in  front, 
against  the  chest  of  his  carrier,  each  tiny  foot  covered  by  a 
strong  protective  hand.  Off  they  jogged  together,  through 
the  gate  and  out  onto  the  sidewalk,  the  little  spot  of  light 
blue  bobbing  and  wobbling  in  rhythm  to  the  trot  of  the 
docile  beast  of  burden. 

Faith,  remembering  Eric's  words— *  'the  most  wonderful 
human  being  I  think  I've  ever  known"— accepted  with  com- 
plete certainty  that  the  big,  happy,  solid  man  was  Anton 
Schober. 

She  stood  a  few  moments  longer,  until  she  could  no 
longer  follow  their  progress.  She  had  vision  left  now  only  for 
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what  confronted  her  within  herself— "The  hour  is  at  hand, 
nay  is  .  .  ." 

She  turned  to  look  for  a  taxi  and  found  one  at  a  corner 
stand.  She  got  in  almost  gingerly,  as  though  loath  to  let  slip 
the  image  of  what  she  had  just  witnessed.  Much  of  what  her 
mother-in-law  had  said  came  back  to  her  and  telescoped 
suddenly  into  the  image  of  the  child  in  the  park.  The  sad, 
lost  little  boy  of  long  ago  must  have  been  like  this  before  his 
world  was  shattered.  How  Eric  must  love  this  child,  how 
Eric's  father  must  have  loved  him  long  ago!  How  strange, 
she  thought,  that  out  of  this  welter  of  personalities  that  has 
buffeted  me  all  day  this  tiniest  human  being  should  tower, 
at  the  end,  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all!  A  groan 
of  self-pity  was  wrung  from  her.  What  shall  I  do?  I  could 
love  him.  I  know  I  could,  and  Fay  would  adore  him.  It 
would  be  so  wonderful  for  her  to  have  a  little  brother  to  pet 
and  to  mother,  even  if  she  saw  him  only  occasionally.  And 
then  I  shouldn't  have  to  do  anything  so  melodramatic  as 
rush  in  hiding  to  Freetown.  Freddy  is  probably  right,  in  his 
own  quixotic  way,  and  the  people  there  very  likely  are  no 
improvement  on  the  people  I  see  here.  It  is  only  I  who  have 
coated  them  with  the  patina  of  my  own  childhood  hap- 
piness. But  the  alternative?  How  could  I  bear  to  be  con- 
fronted everywhere  in  New  York  with  the  lifted  eyebrows, 
the  shrugging  shoulders?  It  is  an  impossible  position  in 
which  to  put  any  woman.  But  anything  else  is  impossible, 
too.  I  have  gone  round  and  round  and  come  back  just  where 
I  started  this  morning.  What  shall  I,  what  can  I  do? 

Faith's  emotions  were  in  such  a  churning  turmoil  that  the 
wail  of  sirens  as  a  background  seemed  entirely  natural.  Only 
when  her  taxi  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  the  driver  turned 
and  put  his  head  through  the  window,  did  she  see  that  the 
street  around  her  was  a  scene  of  confusion.  An  ambulance 
had  just  roared  by  and  was  standing  against  the  curb  as  two 
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orderlies  dressed  in  white  jumped  out,  carrying  a  stretcher. 
A  crowd  gathering  at  the  intersection,  where  two  cars  were 
locked  in  a  hopeless  mess  of  twisted  frames  and  crushed 
metal,  made  way  to  let  them  through.  Faith  covered  her 
eyes  behind  her  hand  and  sat  back.  In  answer  to  a  twinge  of 
inevitable  curiosity  she  peeked  from  behind  it  just  in  time 
to  see  the  stretcher  shoved  into  the  ambulance.  On  it  was 
a  figure  covered  by  a  heavy  brown  blanket,  showing  only 
the  face  of  a  woman,  almost  unrecognizable  as  such,  dis- 
figured and  red  with  blood.  The  ambulance  shot  off  as  fast 
as  it  had  come,  with  more  shrieking  of  sirens,  while  horns 
honked,  policemen  blew  whistles  and  yelled  orders,  and 
more  official  cars  with  more  sirens  wailing  roared  up.  Faith's 
driver,  with  a  few  quick  zigzag  twists,  startings,  and  stop- 
pings, edged  himself  to  a  corner  and  off  down  a  side  street 
away  from  the  fracas. 

As  the  taxi  leaped  forward  and  out  into  the  stream  of 
uptown  traffic  on  Park  Avenue,  he  kept  up  a  running  mono- 
logue. "That  woman  sure  was  a  goner.  Dead  as  a  doornail. 
She  couldn't  have  known  what  hit  her.  Well,  it  just  goes  to 
show.  You  never  know.  You  get  up  in  the  morning  and  you 
think  everything  is  jake,  and  then,  wham!  the  first  thing  you 
know,  curtains.  It  makes  you  stop  and  think,  don't  it?  Jeez, 
maybe  we's  just  lucky  to  be  alive,  even  if  we  don't  know  it." 

Maybe  we're  just  lucky  to  be  alive— the  words  hammered 
in  Faith's  ears.  The  howl  of  the  ambulances  and  police  cars 
in  the  distance  seemed  the  expression  of  all  human  pain. 
When  it  is  violent  and  physical,  the  mob  pays  it  obeisance 
and  moves  aside  to  let  it  pass.  But,  she  thought,  when  it  is 
inward,  grinding,  incessant— how  merciless  we  are  toward 
one  another!  Thinking  of  her  own  circle  of  family  and 
friends  she  could  not  think  of  one  who  was  not,  in  his  own 
way,  a  casualty.  Some  bled  internally  of  unseen  wounds; 
some  wore  their  stained  bandages  for  the  world  to  see.  Some 
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were  cowards,  some  heroes.  How  comparatively  simple  for 
a  military  hero  to  wear  a  small  ribbon  that  proclaims  to  the 
world,  In  thus-and-thus  campaign  I  acquitted  myself  like  a 
man,  or,  Here  I  served  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  only  a  few  added  gray  hairs,  a  slightly 
more  marked  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  an  extra  line  by  the 
mouth  or  eyes,  or  perhaps,  like  Mrs.  Van  Eyck,  a  slight  tic, 
records  without  name  or  date  our  fiery  ordeals. 

Her  mother-in-law's  features,  drained  of  all  life,  came 
back  to  her,  and  then  the  horrible  crimson  grimace  of  this 
stranger— each  image  haunting  with  a  poignancy  of  its  own. 
And  yet  neither  of  the  two  women,  she  saw,  was  worse  off 
than  every  human  being  must  someday  be— even  little  four- 
year-old  Sandy.  One  of  Eric's  favorite  Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
songs  sang  in  her  head:  "Is  life  a  boon?  If  so,  it  must  befall 
That  Death,  whene'er  he  call,  Must  call  too  soon."  And 
then,  later  on,  "Is  life  a  thorn?"  Back  and  forth,  in  accom- 
paniment to  the  clicking  of  the  taxi  wheels,  the  shuttle 
bobbed  in  her  mind,  Is  life  a  boon?  Is  life  a  thorn? 

If  the  great  apocalyptic  end  of  all  things  were  near,  if 
one's  final  attitude  were  to  be  fossilized  in  the  ultimate 
green  glass,  then  what  would  be  its  shape— erect  or  cringing? 
Future  researchers  themselves,  if  we  believed  the  prophets 
of  disaster,  particularly  eager  and  intelligent  insects,  would 
pronounce  the  verdict.  The  Roman  centurions  found  at 
their  post  in  Pompeii,  buried  under  the  lava  of  Vesuvius, 
possibly  made  as  good  a  model  to  shoot  at  as  any.  But  what 
comfort  if  one  could  only  believe,  believe  with  one's  heart 
and  soul,  that  not  only  on  this  planet  might  one's  tussles  be 
recorded,  with  their  final  imprint  of  triumph  or  defeat,  but 
beyond  time,  where  they  might  be  etched  into,  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  spiritual  cosmos!  What  comfort  to  believe  that 
what  one  was  mattered/ 

Then  Faith  thought  of  Mrs.  Millet  and  all  that  she  was 
not.  That  one  personal  failure  seemed  to  carry  infection  with 
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it,  blemishing  every  life  it  touched.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  thought  of  her  mother-in-law's  tragedy  in  T.  S. 
Eliot's  lines: 

The  only  hope,  or  else  despair 
Lies  in  the  choice  of  pyre  or  pyre— 
To  he  redeemed  from  fire  hy  hie. 
Who  then  devised  the  toiment?  Love. 
Love  is  the  unfamiliar  Name 
Behind  the  hands  that  wove 
The  intolerable  shirt  of  flame 
Which  human  power  cannot  remove. 

Faith  had  seen  the  miserable  woman  tossing  and  restless 
under  the  prick  of  that  intolerable  shirt  only  this  afternoon. 
The  fear  of  further  suffering,  through  giving  herself  up  to 
another  more  inclusive  love  than  the  one  she  had  lost,  had 
been  her  undoing.  Ultimately  and  ironically  she  was  forced 
to  face  a  far  more  excruciating  torment  in  her  complete 
isolation  from  all  love.  She  had  proved  simply  that  any  at- 
tempt at  escape  was  doomed. 

Faith  pulled  her  thoughts  up  short.  An  hour  before,  she 
had  told  herself  that  her  mother-in-law  could  be  of  no  help 
to  her  in  her  own  day  of  trial.  Suddenly  she  saw  that  a  direful 
finger  of  warning  had  been  leveled  at  her.  What  had  she 
hoped  to  find  in  her  own  marriage  ten  years  before  but  the 
promise  that  she  herself  might  lie  down  in  green  pastures? 
She  had  been  passive,  accepting  protection  rather  than  will- 
ing to  take  the  slap  of  struggle  on  her  face.  She  had  hoped 
by  lulling  and  soothing  it  that  she  might  save  her  soul; 
instead  she  seemed  to  have  lost  it.  Cherry,  on  the  other 
hand— in  the  fresh  light  in  which  Faith  had  come  to  see  her 
today— was  clearly  of  the  sort  to  stir  the  breath  of  life  over 
the  face  of  still  waters.  Who  could  blame  Eric,  perhaps 
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himself  becalmed  behind  the  breakwater  of  marriage,  for 
quickening  in  response  to  the  sort  of  excitement  offered? 
Faith  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had,  in  cowardice,  chosen 
what  looked  like  an  easy  way  out  of  life.  She  had  got  no 
more  than  her  deserts.  Peace  was  not  to  be  won  by  evasion. 

The  word  peace  uttered  to  her  inward  ear,  in  tandem  with 
the  word  evasion,  brought  back  her  own  painful  scene  with 
Sedlmak  earlier  in  the  day.  In  a  flash  of  self-accusation  she 
saw  that  her  melodramatic  gesture  of  refusing  to  appear  on 
the  same  program  with  him  was  prompted  only  by  her  com- 
pulsion to  keep  free  of  any  turmoil— to  try  to  forget  the 
coming  explosion  with  Eric.  Because  her  own  private  world 
was  about  to  blow  up  in  pieces  her  ringers  flew  to  stuff  her 
ears  at  the  suggestion  of  world  catastrophe.  The  soil  of 
dynamic  creative  peace  she  saw  must  be  fertilized  with 
unceasing  human  effort.  Her  own  futile,  selfish  life  was  a 
small  isolated  plot  of  barren  ground,  removed  entirely  from 
the  back-  and  heartbreaking  labor  done  by*  the  genuinely 
dedicated.  Not  only  had  she  behaved  with  cowardice,  but 
she  had  actually  lost  an  opportunity  to  restate  the  belief 
that  both  peace  and  justice  are  possible.  She  might  have 
affirmed  the  credo  that  the  good  still  remains  a  higher  goal 
than  the  indifferent.  If  she  still  wished  to  call  herself  liberal, 
then  she  must  toughen  herself  in  the  face  of  failure,  to  with- 
stand the  Fascist  chorus  of  "I  told  you  so's,"  and  not  scurry 
for  cover,  leaving  the  field  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  person  of  Sedlmak,  a  once  vital  body  of 
progressive  European  opinion  had  held  out  a  hand  for  sup- 
port; she  had  refused  it,  in  a  sort  of  holier-than-thou  prig- 
gishness,  taking  it  upon  herself  to  stand  in  judgment  from 
the  height  of  a  doctrinaire  perfectionism. 

Remembering  the  look  of  disgust  with  which  he  had 
turned  from  her,  she  saw  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
at  this  particular  moment  in  history  almost  any  American 
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should  be  hated  by  almost  any  European.  We  are  hated,  she 
thought,  because  we  are  rich;  we  are  hated  because  we  give 
at  all;  we  are  hated  because  we  do  not  give  enough.  All  we 
can  do  in  return  is  try,  in  humility  of  spirit,  to  understand 
the  bitterness  we  provoke,  and  to  remember  that  were  the 
populations  of  the  two  continents  to  be  exchanged,  along 
with  their  history  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  behavior  on  each 
side  of  the  ocean  would  be  the  same— the  behavior  of  very 
human  human  beings.  SedlmaFs  vision  of  reality  certainly 
was  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge  and,  as  such,  should 
be  listened  to.  But  one  could  still  remember  that  it  was  only 
one  record  of  phenomena,  and  that  wisdom  was  something 
more.  Again  confronting  her  own  personal  predicament, 
Faith  saw  that  for  all  the  knowledge  she  had  amassed  that 
day— a  whole  dossier  full  of  data— she  still  moved  in  a  dimen- 
sion devoid  of  inspiration,  the  sort  of  inspiration  that 
illumined  Miss  Chandulal's  vision.  At  least  so  far  as  her 
political  thinking  went  she  could  resolve  that  the  new  world 
must  hold  in  keeping  for  the  old  some  of  its  own  lost  ideals. 
With  a  lift  of  spirit  she  realized  that  if  she  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  appear  on  the  same  program  with  Sedlmak, 
she  might,  in  her  introductory  remarks,  suggest  this  very 
point.  She  resolved  to  call  Mrs.  Van  Eyck  in  the  morning; 
possibly  it  was  still  not  too  late  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  one  who  had  not  run  away. 

For  a  moment  she  felt  a  pleasant  sense  of  elation— and 
then  the  imminence  of  her  own  far  more  intimate  hour  of 
testing  overwhelmed  her.  She  felt  panic-stricken,  suffocated 
—the  hours  of  her  day  were  like  a  pack  of  dogs  at  her  throat, 
clawing,  clamoring,  snarling.  She  reached  to  lower  the  cab 
window  and  saw  that  they  were  already  swinging  down 
Fifty-seventh  Street;  the  cool  east  wind  from  the  river  blew 
in,  ruffling  her  hair.  Snatches  of  talk  and  blurred  images 
of  faces  came  back:  Mona  saying,  You  just  don't  know  the 
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word,  sweetie;  and  Clara,  You  should  have  waited;  Mrs.  Van 
Eyck,  innocently  unaware  of  causing  the  slightest  pain,  She 
Rung  her  aims  around  him  and  kissed  him  in  front  of  every- 
body; Miss  Thompson's  cool  diagnosis,  A  mother  frequently 
repeats  the  mistakes  that  were  made  on  her;  Freddy,  leaning 
across  the  table,  saying,  You  were  never  more  desirable  than 
at  this  moment;  and  Mrs.  Millet,  through  her  dying  lips, 
murmuring,  I'm  glad  Eric  has  you,  my  dear. 

It  was  not  the  image  of  her  friends  that  confused  her— it 
was  their  image  of  herself.  Each  one  presented  to  Faith  only 
a  reflection  of  one  part  of  her.  Like  plucking  one  leaf  after 
another  off  an  artichoke,  she  felt  the  debris  of  her  person- 
ality piled  high  all  about  her,  but  she  had  yet  to  arrive  at  the 
center— to  learn  what  fiber  was  at  her  very  core.  She  was 
assailed  by  a  longing  to  be  with  Eric.  It  didn't  make  sense, 
she  knew,  and  it  was  selfish  and  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
he  could  throw  himself  into  her  mood.  She  longed  to  fling 
herself  upon  him,  to  draw  strength  from  him.  She  yearned 
to  cry  out  to  him,  Help  me,  Eric!  Help  me!  I  have  lost  so 
much,  all  within  a  few  hours— belief  in  my  husband,  the 
secret  idol  of  a  love  I  have  worshiped  ten  years  in  secret,  and 
on  top  of  my  loss  and  confusion  I  have  to  swallow  the  stag- 
gering fact  that  the  adorable  child  I  have  just  seen  is  yours. 
It's  too  much— too  much.  Nobody  should  be  asked  to  face 
such  a  situation.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

As  she  got  out  of  the  cab  at  her  door,  paid  the  driver,  and 
told  him  absent-mindedly  to  keep  far  too  much  change,  she 
felt  that  if  only  she  could  get  to  Eric  he  would  bring  her 
inner  chaos  into  some  kind  of  order.  She  would  tell  him, 
first,  that  they  must  give  up  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  evening, 
and  instead  of  flinging  at  him  her  irrevocable  decision  to 
leave  him,  as  she  had  planned  earlier,  she  would  ask  him, 
reasonably,  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  her.  Once  she  had  let 
him  fully  share  her  inner  conflicts  he  could  not  stand  there, 
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as  he  had  that  morning,  and  blandly  tell  her  to  do  nothing. 
He  would  lift  his  arm  to  beat  a  path  for  her,  through  the 
thorns  and  brambles  and  thickets  that  lacerated  her,  out 
into  some  kind  of  clearing.  He  might  be  able  to  clarify  for 
her  which  of  all  the  facets  of  her  own  nature,  called  into 
being  through  the  day,  was  the  most  important. 

Now,  as  she  rode  up  in  the  elevator,  the  day's  circle  was 
complete.  Her  end  was  her  beginning.  Both  were  Eric.  And 
it  would  have  to  be  from  Eric  himself  that  she  would  learn 
the  answer. 
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When  faith  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  opened  the 
door,  the  comforting  coolness  of  the  familiar  hallway 
touched  her  face  like  a  light  hand.  The  unseasonable  humid- 
ity of  the  day  had  not  penetrated  indoors.  There  was  only  a 
faint  light,  by  which  everything  looked  reassuringly  ordered 
and  muted— shut  off  from  the  swelter  and  hurly-burly  of 
life  on  the  streets  below.  She  closed  the  door  quietly  behind 
her,  not  wishing  her  return  to  cause  a  disturbing  splash  in 
the  pool  of  quiet.  She  noticed,  half  consciously,  that  the 
rug  had  been  called  for— the  polished  hardwood  floor  shone 
cool  and  clean.  For  a  moment  she  stood  still;  then,  from  the 
other  end  of  the  long  corridor,  from  Fay's  room,  she  heard 
the  murmur  of  Eric's  voice.  She  smiled;  the  steady  flow 
meant  only  one  thing— he  was  reading  aloud.  Faith  did  not 
call  out  or  make  her  arrival  known,  but  stood  for  a  moment, 
letting  her  senses  slacken  from  the  high  pitch  to  which  they 
had  been  strained.  Gentler  tones  for  her  perception  floated 
toward  her  from  the  shadows.  Almost  blind  in  the  dark  of 
her  own  four  walls,  she  blinked  as  though  still  dazzled  by 
snow  outside,  and  had  to  accustom  herself  not  only  to  see- 
ing, but  to  hearing  a  different  scale,  tuning  herself  to  a 
deeper  harmony. 
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Turning  to  the  hall  table  she  saw  a  florist's  box.  Seeing 
the  familiar  name  Wadley  and  Smythe  at  the  Plaza,  she 
knew  that  the  flowers  came  from  Eric.  She  picked  up  the 
box  and  went  toward  his  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 
At  the  door  to  Fay's  room  she  stopped  a  second  in  the  door- 
way before  her  arrival  was  noticed.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  pouring  through  an  empty  cavity  in  the  line  of  buildings 
on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard,  came  in  through  the 
nursery  windows  and  fell  on  Fay's  bed,  lighting  up  both  her 
and  her  father,  as  though  they  had  been  "featured"  across 
footlights,  removed  from  any  unseen  spectator  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  other  side.  Fay  was  sitting  propped  up  against 
her  pillow,  outside  the  covers,  in  her  pajamas.  Her  glasses 
were  gone,  and  the  tight  little  pigtails  had  been  loosened,  so 
that  her  dark  hair  swirled  about  her  face.  Faith's  expert  eye 
could  tell  she  had  just  come  out  of  a  hot  bath:  her  skin 
glowed,  and  there  were  highlights  shining  on  the  smooth 
round  forehead.  By  only  looking  at  her  Faith  could  tell  she 
smelled  of  Ivory  soap.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  flashing  with 
excitement.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  in  which 
Faith  could  say  to  herself,  in  all  truth,  She  has  real  beauty. 
(She  did  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  another  edition  of  her 
own,  though  any  other  observer  could  have  recognized  it. ) 
Fay's  attention  was  pinned  to  the  book  her  father  was  read- 
ing. Eric,  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  had  one  hand  on  her  knee. 
On  his  face,  too,  was  written  absorption  and  amusement. 
It  was  a  perfect  little  tableau,  broken  only  when  Fay  threw 
back  her  head  to  laugh  and  saw  her  mother. 

"Mummy!  Mummy,  come  here  and  listen.  It's  Stuart 
Littler 

Faith  came  into  the  room  and  turned  to  Eric.  "I'm  glad 
you  started  reading  without  me.  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  late. 
There  was  an  accident " 

He  was  on  his  feet  before  her.  "Darling!  Not  you?" 
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"Oh,  no.  But  my  taxi  was  delayed.  There  were  ambu- 
lances and  a  frightful  traffic  jam/' 

"Was  anybody  hurt?"  Fay's  voice  was  shrill  in  anticipa- 
tion. 

"I  don't  know."  Faith  ignored  her  eagerness.  "But  why 
are  you  already  in  your  pajamas?  It's  only  six  o'clock." 

Eric  intervened.  "Miss  Stack  said  she  was  sneezing  and 
that  she'd  said  her  throat  was  sore,  and  asked  if  I  didn't 
think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  supper  in  bed.  She  has 
no  temperature,  it's  just  the  sniffles,  but  it  seemed  a  good 
idea.  Miss  Stack  is  in  the  kitchen  now,  getting  supper." 

Faith  shook  her  head  ruefully  at  the  little  girl.  "Oh,  dar- 
ling, not  another  cold,  please.  Now  get  right  under  the 
covers." 

"Oh,  Mummy,  please/  Daddy  was  just  starting  the  part 
about  the  race  in  the  park.  It's  the  best  chapter  in  the  whole 
book.  Can't  Daddy  read  just  that  one?  Please,  Mummy. 
Ple-e-ase!" 

Eric  looked  toward  Faith.  His  whole  mien  framed  one 
humble,  agonized  question.  His  eyes  sought  her  face  for 
some  sign  of  the  verdict  he  was  to  hear.  Fearful  now  that 
the  actual  hour  in  which  his  sentence  would  be  spoken  was 
upon  him  he  sparred  to  postpone  it.  "Would  it  make  us 
late  for  the  theater?  Would  there  be  time?" 

Faith,  on  her  side,  in  no  hurry  to  tell  him  that  they  were 
not  going  to  the  theater  at  all,  collaborated  instinctively  to 
postpone  the  momentous  hour  for  them  both  and  said 
serenely,  "Oh,  yes,  there's  plenty  of  time.  Go  ahead.  I'll 
go  and  freshen  up." 

She  crossed  the  narrow  hall  to  her  own  room.  Eric's  voice 
followed  her,  as  he  turned  back  to  Fay.  "I  guess  we'd  better 
start  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  old  lady." 

"Oh,  goody!" 

Eric  cleared  his  throat  and  began:  "  'The  Sailboat  Race. 
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When  the  people  in  Central  Park  learned  that  one  of  the 
toy  sailboats  was  being  steered  by  a  mouse  in  a  sailor  suit 
they  all  came  running/  " 

Half  listening  to  the  story,  one  of  her  favorites,  Faith 
moved  about  her  room,  taking  off  her  hat  and  dress,  putting 
away  her  pocketbook  and  gloves,  and  putting  on  a  dressing 
gown.  Then  she  sat  down  at  her  dressing  table.  She  felt 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  sighed  deeply  as  she  ran  her 
hands  through  her  hair  and  shook  it  as  though  she  might 
toss  away  some  of  the  weight  of  the  day  which  was  making 
her  head  ache.  Then,  leaning  heavily  on  her  elbows  with  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  she  sighed  again  as  she  looked  at  her  face 
in  the  mirror.  There  were  deep  circles  under  her  eyes— the 
kind,  she  said  to  herself,  that  before  they  were  through 
were  likely  to  meet  her  eyebrows  at  the  corners,  making  her 
look  like  a  baby  panda.  She  gave  herself  up  to  the  melan- 
choly scrutiny  of  her  face.  Do  I  look  as  battered  as  I  feel? 
she  asked,  half  hoping  to  find  an  interesting  meche  of  white 
hair  over  her  brow  developed  since  morning.  It  was  true  she 
was  pale,  but  aside  from  that  there  were  as  yet  no  telltale 
lines  of  her  travail  of  spirit.  Listlessly,  almost  disgustedly, 
her  eyes  turned  from  the  central  figure  in  the  frame  of  her 
looking  glass.  Like  a  detail  in  one  corner  of  an  early  Italian 
painting,  showing  with  clarity  and  precision  a  scene  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  the  figures 
of  Eric  and  Fay,  in  the  room  across  the  hall,  were  reflected 
clearly  before  her. 

Fay  sat  with  her  arms  clasped  around  her  knees.  Like  a 
puppy  jumping  at  his  heels  her  giggles  leaped  in  between 
every  few  words  her  father  read.  Eric's  generally  serious  face 
was  softened— all  the  lines  that  habitually  seemed  set  by 
intention  of  purpose  or  strength  of  character  now  appeared 
to  have  been  cut  into  their  channels  only  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  ripples  of  gentle  amusement  trickle  through  them. 
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She  took  note  again,  as  she  had  that  morning,  of  his  recently 
graying  hair,  and  the  little  puckers  of  skin  pulled  tight 
around  his  eyes,  as  though  he  had  not  slept.  How  much  he 
had  had  to  keep  him  awake,  poor  darling,  lying  there  in  the 
dark  beside  her,  not  wishing  to  disturb  her.  In  those 
stretches  of  waking,  how  he  must  have  winced  under  the 
lashings  of  conscience,  as  only  a  man  of  his  high  principle 
and  honor  could  wince.  What  incessant  anxiety  he  must 
have  suffered  lest  his  secret  be  discovered  in  a  crude  or 
painful  way  (as  indeed,  at  last,  it  had  been),  what  Hamlet- 
like spurrings  on  to  action  he  must  have  vowed,  knowing 
that  the  very  action  to  which  he  pledged  himself  would 
bring  untold  pain  where  he  least  wanted  to  bring  it.  What 
torments  of  conflict— his  nature  and  his  loyalties,  split  in 
two,  each  half  glaring  at  the  other  in  irreconcilable  hostility. 
To  renounce  that  sunbeam  of  a  little  boy— to  attempt 
repudiation  of  a  life  brought  into  existence  by  the  ardent 
fulfillment  of  his  own  nature,  was  unthinkable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  his  tenderly  cherished  little  girl,  his 
adoring  faithful  shadow,  his  dear  little  companion,  whose 
twists  and  quirks  and  difficulties  of  temperament  only  made 
him  love  her  more,  the  fruit  of  ten  years  of  serene,  trusting, 
devoted  married  life.  Surely  it  was  as  impossible  to  spurn  her 
as  the  child  whose  life  was  the  flowering  of  the  passion  of 
his  youth.  And  if  the  struggle  between  the  two  children 
was  tormenting  it  only  represented  in  miniature  the  deep 
fissure  that  cut  jaggedly  through  his  whole  nature  in  his 
immovable  love  for  the  mother  of  each  child— the  difference 
in  the  children  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  of  his  two  loves,  Cherry  and  herself. 

Eric,  my  darling,  what  you  have  suffered,  what  you  are 
still  suffering.  .  .  .  Faith  felt  a  stab  of  pain  strike  at  the 
very  center  of  her  being,  so  that  her  hand  involuntarily 
reached  for  her  heart.  In  a  second  the  pain  had  passed,  and 
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she  could  recognize  that  it  had  not  been  her  own,  but  Eric's. 

In  that  instant  she  felt  flow  from  her  a  warm,  encompass- 
ing tenderness.  No  gesture  would  have  been  exaggerated  to 
give  it  expression.  She  could  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
letting  him  taste  in  her  tears  the  miracle  of  water  become 
wine— his  passion  become  her  own.  Instead  she  sat  quite 
still  at  her  glass.  There  was  the  same  scene  before  her.  Eric 
was  reading  the  dramatic  moment  when  Stuart  was  knocked 
into  the  pond  by  a  great  splash:  "  'Atta  mouse,  Stuart.  Atta 
mouse!  He  looked  over  and  saw  that  the  wave  had  capsized 
the  Lillian  B.  Womiath/  "  Fay  shrieked  her  delight.  It  was 
the  same  scene,  but  everything  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
was  changed.  Faith  had  tasted  a  moment  of  revelation. 

The  mood  of  the  morning,  echoing  her  sense  of  the  flat- 
ness of  her  life,  was  smashed— she  would  dare  to  say  forever. 
She  had  been  then  like  Narcissus,  hanging  musing  over  the 
reflection  of  her  own  features— Am  I  happy  here,  would  I 
have  been  more  so  there?— and  wondering  why  the  pool  at 
her  feet  lay  unruffled  and  stagnant.  Now  as  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  her  own  mirrored  image  was  transferred,  even 
transfixed,  in  poignant  understanding,  to  another  identity 
than  her  own,  the  pool  of  her  very  existence  splashed  and 
danced  and  came  alive.  She  felt  suddenly  so  refreshed  that 
she  could  have  laughed  aloud.  This  moment,  she  thought, 
while  I  have  been  gnawing  at  my  vitals  all  day,  this  moment 
of  high  tide,  when  all  I  had  to  do  was  sit  still  and  be  floated 
out  into  midstream,  was  waiting  for  me  all  the  time.  De- 
cision? There  isn't  any  decision  to  be  made  at  all.  It's  all 
been  done  for  me.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  her  mind  she 
seemed  to  remember  there  was  a  theme  in  music— was  it 
Wagner?— Decision  to  Love.  That  should  be  her  leitmotiv 
from  now  on! 

Shaking  herself  into  the  semblance  of  activity,  she  reached 
to  open  the  box  of  flowers.  Under  a  fine  layer  of  cotton  was 
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a  spray  of  delicate,  tawny  cymbidium.  Eric  knew  that  the 
subtle  color,  the  grace  of  line  in  which  the  blossoms  grew  on 
the  long  stem,  always  delighted  her.  She  opened  the  en- 
velope to  find  the  card;  he  had  written,  My  darling,  more 
love  ioi  you  every  day  oi  every  year.  There  was  also  a  small 
envelope  containing  the  theater  tickets.  He  had  scrawled  on 
the  outside,  These  are  to  use  only  if  you  want.  She  put  them 
down.  It  was  too  bad  to  waste  them,  but  still,  out  of  her 
overflowing  heart,  she  felt  that  all  she  had  to  say  must  be 
said  this  evening.  When  he  heard  what  it  was  Eric  would 
certainly  forgive  her  the  unused  tickets. 

As  she  moved  now  about  the  room,  putting  cream  on  her 
face,  and  brushing  her  hair,  she  told  herself  that  she  could 
not  expect  to  live  permanently  on  the  high  peak  of  aware- 
ness where  she  had  been  poised  for  one  instant.  Her  senses 
were  not  dulled  to  the  potentialities  of  her  own  suffering. 
She  did  not  need  the  sting  of  her  own  wounds— opened  by 
her  hour  with  Freddy— to  emphasize  the  strength  of  the  tie 
that  existed  between  Eric  and  Cherry.  He  had  sworn  to  her 
that  morning  that  everything  was  "over"  between  them,  and 
yet  she  knew  both  would  never  cease  to  feel  a  tugging  of  the 
cord  of  common  memory  that  bound  them.  If  there  had 
been  any  question  of  retribution  or  punishment  for  these 
parents  of  the  same  child,  surely  it  lay  in  this  ceaseless 
chafing  of  bonds  that  tied  and  at  the  same  time  separated 
them.  But  though  she  saw,  unblinking,  that  her  own  heart 
would  be  pierced  over  and  over  again,  she  saw  that,  in  spite 
of  it,  she  still  must  give  Eric,  like  the  nightingale  in  the  fairy 
story  singing  with  the  thorn  in  his  breast,  the  music  of  her 
own  happiness.  No  tight-lipped,  self-righteous  martyrdom 
could  serve  as  a  substitute.  Instead  of  Cherry's  flickering 
will-o'-the-wisp,  Faith  must  offer  the  assuaging  glow  of  a 
hearthfire.  For  feverishness  she  must  supply  warmth;  where 
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he  had  been  teased  by  excitement  he  must  be  refreshed  by 
her  own  deep  joy. 

She  had  been  so  busy  all  day  dramatizing  her  own  di- 
vided personality  that  it  brought  sober  reflection  now  to 
realize  that  hers  was  not  the  only  human  life  to  be  drawn 
and  quartered  through  conflicting  loyalties.  How  many  parts 
Eric  himself  was  called  on  to  play!— father  (twice  over), 
lover,  husband,  son,  executive— each  one  often  in  open  war- 
fare with  one  or  more  of  the  others.  Only  within  the  hour 
had  she  fully  apprehended  the  presence  in  him  still  of  the 
lonely  child  hungry  for  the  laughter  denied  him  by  a  selfish 
mother  and,  above  all,  hungry  for  the  security  of  an  un- 
changed and  unchanging  home.  If  Cherry  was  the  warp, 
and  she  herself  the  woof— each  a  necessary  strand  in  the  tex- 
ture of  his  existence— still  there  was  the  loom  itself  on  which 
the  tapestry  was  woven.  She  knew  with  an  instinctive  sure- 
ness  that  the  frame  that  contained  all  his  life  was  his  home 
and  his  marriage. 

She  thought  of  Mona  telling  her  that  the  wife  is  always 
in  the  driver's  seat.  It  seemed  unimportant  now.  What  sat- 
isfaction was  there  in  where  one  sat  if  the  whole  vehicle  was 
stalled  by  the  roadside?  The  point  was  to  make  it  go. 

If  it  were  not  that  her  capacity  for  feeling  the  anguish 
of  another  life  had  been  stretched  to  the  limit,  Faith  might 
have  lingered  a  moment  with  the  thought  of  what  particular 
strains  and  stresses  Cherry  herself  must  have  to  face.  "Eat- 
ing her  cake  and  having  it,  too"— Mona  had  dismissed  her 
situation  lightly— and  if  the  devotion  of  two  fine  men  could 
be  called  cake,  Cherry's  might  be  called  a  pretty  enviable 
diet.  But  to  receive  love  does  not  necessarily  nourish.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  it  was  still  possible  that  Cherry  was  starved 
for  the  daily  bread  of  giving— the  blessedness  that  is  more 
than  to  receive.  But  Mona  was  so  wrong  so  often  in  her  ap- 
praisals of  people  that  she  might  be  off  the  track  here,  too. 
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Whether  Cherry  loved  her  husband,  or  Eric,  or  both,  or  nei- 
ther, was,  Faith  saw,  no  concern  of  hers.  She  knew  simply 
that  all  she  had  to  accept  was  the  pull  that  Cherry  exerted 
upon  Eric,  like  the  moon  on  the  tides.  She  resigned  herself 
to  think  of  Cherry  as  the  Lady  in  the  Moon— vague,  shim- 
mery,  and  relegated  to  a  distant  realm  of  being. 

There  was  a  sharp  ring  of  the  telephone  at  the  bedside 
table.  Faith,  answering  it,  kept  her  voice  as  low  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  reading  which  purred  on  across  the 
hall. 

"Hello,"  she  said. 

"Darling,  hello/  It's  me  again.  Dusty." 

"Hello,  Dusty."  Instead  of  recoiling  in  disgust,  Faith 
smiled  broadly. 

"It  was  divine  talking  to  you  this  morning,  and  I  was  so 
crushed  about  dinner  next  week  I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm 
hounding  you,  but,  my  dear,  Nick  Dearing  has  just  dropped 
in  with  the  most  divine  salmon  that  he  brought  back  from 
Canada,  and  there's  enough  to  feed  an  army,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  by  any  wild  chance  you  and  Eric  wouldn't 
hop  in  a  cab  and  come  over  and  have  it  with  us.  You  know 
Nick  adores  you.  I  realize  it's  horribly  at  the  last  minute, 
but  sometimes  the  impromptu  things  are  most  fun,  don't 
you  think?" 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Dusty."  It  seemed  quite  nat- 
ural to  add,  "We're  going  to  the  theater  tonight." 

"Oh."  There  was  a  sulky  pause.  "I'm  tenibly  disap- 
pointed. Mona  said  you  were  in  town  still,  so  I  just  thought 

Faith  asked  cheerfully,  "Oh,  you've  seen  Mona  since  this 
morning?" 

"Yes,  I  bumped  into  her  at  the  Camden  at  lunch."  Noth- 
ing would  induce  Mona  and  her  friends  to  belong  to  any- 
thing as  "stuffy"  as  a  woman's  club.  Entering  the  Liberal 
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Arts  Club  would  have  been  pure  slumming  for  them.  In- 
stead they  used  a  given  restaurant— it  generally  remained 
the  same  for  two-  or  three-year  stretches— where  it  was 
tacitly  understood  they  would  meet  when  one  said  to  the 
other,  "Let's  lunch  on  Thursday."  The  headwaiter  knew  as 
much  about  them  as  their  hairdressers  and  psychiatrists  did 
—suavely  preventing  the  first  and  second  wives  of  the  same 
man  from  colliding,  padding  quietly  across  the  carpeted 
floor  with  little  notes  from  table  to  table,  and  taking  tele- 
phone messages  with  the  utmost  discretion.  The  rallying 
point  of  the  current  season  was  the  Camden. 

Dusty  s  voice  still  sounded  petulant.  "Well,  it's  a  shame. 
I  do  hope  I  see  you  before  you  get  away  for  the  summer.  It's 
such  a  depressing  time  of  year,  don't  you  think,  with  every- 
thing breaking  up?  Doesn't  it  depress  you  when  things  break 
up?" 

"Oh,  it  depends."  Faith,  to  her  own  surprise,  was  rather 
enjoying  her  conversation.  This  woman  simply  can't  hurt 
me  in  the  least,  she  said  to  herself.  Let  her  rattle  on  all  she 
wants  to.  She  doesn't  have  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  I  feel 
inside,  and  she's  not  going  to  find  out,  either. 

"Have  you  any  plans  for  the  summer,  darling?"  Dusty  was 
back  on  the  scent. 

"Nothing  exciting,  I'm  afraid."  Remembering  her  man- 
ners, she  asked,  "What  about  you?" 

"Well,  Gogo  Osterer  wants  me  to  go  to  Reno  with  her, 
but  I  can't  decide.  I  mean  I've  been  there  twice.  Though  I 
must  say  the  country  is  pure  heaven.  Have  you  ever  been 
there,  darling?" 

"No,  I  never  have." 

"Well,  if  you  ever  should— I  mean,  just  run  out  to  Nevada 
for  a  trip  or  what  not,  do  be  sure  to  tell  me  because  I  know 
the  most  divine  ranch  about  ten  miles  out  of  the  city." 

"Thanks  very  much.  I'll  remember." 
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"Well,  sweetie,  I  won't  keep  you.  I'm  crushed  about  the 
salmon." 

"I'm  sorry  too,  Dusty.  But  the  theater  is  a  real  party— it's 
our  tenth  wedding  anniversary." 

"Today?  My  God!  Isn't  that  uncanny?" 

"Is  it?  They  have  a  way  of  coming  around,  you  know." 

"Yes,  but— today  seems  so— well"— seeing  no  way  out  she 
stopped  abruptly— "have  fun!" 

"We  will,  Dusty.  Thank  you." 

Faith  hung  up,  and  her  smile  broadened.  She  had  spoken 
without  sarcasm,  in  quiet  and  final  tones.  She  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  gloating  sense  of  triumph  over  a  catty  woman; 
rather  she  was  enjoying  her  own  serene,  enveloping  happi- 
ness. 

Eric  called  out  from  the  next  room,  "Who  was  it?" 

"Dusty!" 

"Christ!" 

"Eric!" 

The  three  explosions  over,  there  remained  only  to  ask, 
"What  did  she  want?" 

Faith  went  back  to  her  dressing  table  and  sat  down.  Pick- 
ing up  her  hairbrush  she  ruffled  her  hair  the  wrong  way,  up 
the  back  of  her  head,  looking  at  Eric  reflected  in  the  mirror 
over  her  shoulder. 

"She  wanted  us  to  come  on  over  and  eat  some  salmon." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"That  we  were  going  to  the  theater,  because  it's  our  anni- 
versary." 

She  could  read  the  sudden  fear  in  his  eyes  and  a  certain 
strain  in  the  way  he  held  his  head  forward.  "Do  you  really 
want  to  go?" 

"J  really  want  to." 

Her  smile  seemed  to  spill  over  the  edge  of  the  mirror, 
flooding  the  whole  room.  Eric's  tension  eased;  his  eyes  soft- 
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ened  and  caught  the  reflection  of  her  own  in  a  long,  tender 
interchange.  Faith  felt  mounting  a  wild  and  light  happiness, 
and  the  desire,  as  she  looked  into  her  husband's  bright-blue 
gaze,  to  call  out,  "You  people  who  have  been  yammering  at 
me  all  day  to  go  out  and  find  'romance'  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  I  have  it!— and  with  the  only  man  I've 
ever  known  capable  of  the  real  thing." 

She  saw  with  a  delicious  sense  of  relief  and  release  that 
she  wasn't  going  to  have  to  say  anything  more  to  him  at  all. 
Of  course  they  would  go  to  the  theater  and  enjoy  them- 
selves! Mona's  husky  voice  came  back  to  her,  "Sweetie,  you 
just  don't  know  the  word."  She  could  have  answered  back, 
with  assured  sauciness,  "Don't  I  just!"  It  flamed  now  across 
her  vision.  And  the  miracle  was  it  could  not  be  spoken,  only 
lived.  The  lexicon  of  human  struggle,  through  which  she 
had  searched  to  decipher  a  meaning,  dissolved  for  her  and 
floated  away,  no  more  important  than  jumbled  letters  in 
an  alphabet  soup.  One  word  alone  remained;  it  alone 
spelled  redemption.  The  word  was  love. 

Idly  she  reached  to  pick  up  the  beautiful  Thatcheria 
mhabilis.  Holding  it  again  in  her  hand  she  was  captivated 
once  more  by  the  beauty  of  each  detail  of  color,  form,  and 
texture.  With  her  finger  she  traced  the  channel  of  its  spiral 
—with  its  flat  planes  and  china-sharp  edges.  Lovingly  she  fol- 
lowed its  curves  round  and  round.  Round  and  round  in  cir- 
cles. She  smiled  at  herself  as  she  realized  that  she  was  re- 
peating the  indictment  she  had  drawn  against  her  life  only 
that  morning.  She  looked  down  at  the  intricate  convolutions 
—round  and  round,  true,  but  also  up  and  up.  The  shell 
which  only  a  few  hours  before  had  mocked  her,  through  its 
outline,  by  asking  a  torturing  question,  now  wordlessly  gave 
her  its  answer.  For  a  second  she  was  teased  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  holding  it  once  more  to  her  ear,  to  see  if  the  magic 
vouchsafed  to  Fay  might  miraculously  reveal  itself  to  her. 
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No— she  would  not  risk  it.  After  all,  she  needed  no  child- 
hood make-believe;  the  answer  rang  out  just  the  same.  The 
mystery  and  the  truth  of  the  spiral  had  become  her  own. 

Four  lines  of  Blake's,  taught  her  by  her  mother  long  ago, 
came  back  to  her: 

And  throughout  all  Eternity 

I  forgive  you,  you  forgive  me. 

As  our  dear  Redeemer  said: 

''This  the  Winef  and  this  the  Bread." 

The  heart  of  her  own  spiral  was  compassion.  In  the  mo- 
ment in  which  she  could  feel  forgiveness,  through  complete 
identification  with  another  life,  the  weight  of  her  own  sin  of 
self-absorption  was  lifted  from  her;  she  had  indeed  lost  her 
life  only  to  find  it.  The  barrier  beyond  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  see,  an  hour  before,  had  proved  no  more  than 
a  gentle  bend  around  whose  curl  she  had  floated— around 
and  upward— to  her  decision,  her  decision  to  love. 

Pondering  the  intricate  depths  still  further,  she  wondered 
if  what  had  proved  the  truth  for  her,  in  microcosm,  might 
not  have,  if  not  its  cosmic,  at  least  its  global,  counterpart. 
Talk  of  Right,  Left,  and  Center  made  perfect  sense— for  a 
two-dimensional  world.  In  that  world  there  was  no  position 
more  vilified  than  that  of  the  wishy-washy  Center.  But  she 
remembered  how  the  Quakers  tell  a  man  he  must  "center 
down."  That  sort  of  Center,  like  the  heart  of  her  shell,  em- 
bracing both  right  and  left,  interlocking,  mounting,  alone 
could  unite  both  in  a  perfect  rhythm  of  the  upward  whorl. 
Wisdom,  she  saw  at  last,  was  knowledge  plus  vision.  With 
vision  history  need  not  repeat  itself. 

As  she  put  the  shell  back  on  the  table  her  eyes  caught  the 
light  of  the  gold  ring  on  her  finger,  put  there  just  ten  years 
ago  by  Eric.  Up  till  this  moment  it  had  been  merely  a  wed- 
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ding  ring;  today  she  saw  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  self-con- 
tained sphere  of  their  suffering,  for  and  through  each  other. 
That  circle,  too,  had  its  upward  movement;  the  gold  band 
was  clamped  shut  at  last  on  a  marriage. 

Faith  crossed  the  hall  and  went  to  stand  beside  Eric  at 
the  head  of  Fay's  bed.  He  was  reading,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Fay's  wild  laughter.  "  'Stuart  strained  his  eyes  and 
suddenly,  dead  ahead,  right  in  the  path  of  the  Wasp  he  saw 
an  enormous  paper  bag,  looming  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  The  bag  was  empty  and  riding  high,  its  end  open  and 
gaping  wide,  like  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  Stuart  spun  the  wheel 
over  but  it  was  too  late;  the  Wasp  drove  her  bowsprit 
straight  into  the  bag  and  with  a  fearful  whoosh  the  schooner 
slowed  down  and  came  up  into  the  wind  with  all  sails  flap- 
ping.' "  Faith  found  herself  chuckling,  too.  Stuart  had  never 
seemed  a  more  sympathetic  hero  than  at  this  moment. 

They  were  winding  up  the  stirring  chapter.  Stuart,  after  a 
day  of  staggering  adventures,  was  taking  relish  in  preserving 
a  front  of  nonchalance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Eric 
read,  "  'When  Stuart  got  home  that  night  his  brother 
George  asked  him  where  he  had  been  all  day.' 

'  "Oh,  knocking  around  town,"  '  replied  Stuart.'  " 

"We-e-ell?"  Faith  said  with  a  rising  inflection.  Eric  and 
Fay  looked  toward  her. 

"But,  Mummy"— Fay,  sensing  firmness  in  her  mother, 
maneuvered  to  soften  the  sentence  bound  to  be  pronounced 
—"I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Please  don't  go  away  without  talk- 
ing to  me  just  a  little" 

"But,  darling,  there's  no  time.  And  anyway,  I  have  noth- 
ing interesting  to  say." 

"But  why  were  you  so  late?  Where  have  you  been?  You 
said  this  morning  this  was  going  to  be  'one  of  those  days.'  " 

"Well,  shall  I  tell  you  something?  It  wasn't!" 

Faith,  in  one  gesture,  had  her  under  the  bedclothes  and 
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was  smothering  her  with  a  big  kiss.  Fay,  relentless  and 
wheedling,  wriggled  free.  "But  what  did  you  do,  Mummy? 
Where  have  you  been?" 

"Oh,  just  knocking  around  town." 

Faith  straightened  herself,  smiled,  and  slipped  her  hand 
into  Eric's. 

Fay  was  the  first  to  laugh.  Then  Eric  joined  in.  Only 
when  Faith  turned  her  face  to  his  could  they  see  the  tears  in 
each  other's  eyes. 
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